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THE  KINGDOM  OF  ROUMANIA— UP  THE 
DANUBE. 

[AtthouKh  what  follows  is  part  of  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  Volume  just  published,  “  The  Greek  Islands 
AND  Turkey  after  the  War,”  yet  as  there  are  many 
thousands  of  readers  of  The  Etanqelist  who  may  not 
see  it  in  that  form,  it  is  due  to  them  that  they  should 
have  the  last  of  a  Series  of  Letters  which  they  have 
followed  for  over  a  year.] 

Bacharrst,  “the  Paris  of  the  East”  — Point  of 

Concentration  of  the  Rnsslan  Armles-Part  of 

Ronmania  In  the  War-FIghtIng  at  Plevna- 

Reeomes  an  Independent  Kingdom  The  King 

and  Uueen— The  Conntry  Ontslde  the  Capital— 

Xl»e  Valley  of  the  Dannbe  Conquered  by  Tra¬ 
jan— Modem  Ronmania- The  Villages  and  the 

People— “The  Schoolmaster  Abroad.” 

Full  of  the  memories  of  the  war  which  come 
upon  a  traveller  passing  over  the  plains  of 
Bulgaria,  it  is  hard  to  lay  them  aside  when 
one  has  crossed  the  Danube,  and  entered  a 
more  peaceful  country,  on  whose  soil  no  hos¬ 
tile  blood  was  shed.  But  Boumania,  though 
not  the  battleground  of  the  war,  had  a  very 
Important  part  in  it.  Though  it  was  still  in 
name  a  part  of  Turkey,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  her  interests  and  the  sympathies  of 
her  people  were  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  Rus¬ 
sia  that  the  moment  it  was  plain  that  there 
was  to  be  war,  and  war  in  earnest,  she  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  Christian  against  the  Moslem 
power.  As  her  territory  lay  between  the  two 
combatants,  it  was  ground  over  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  must  pass  to  get  at  their  formida¬ 
ble  adversary.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
war,  England  and  France,  foreseeing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  some  future 
day,  sought  to  guard  against  contingencies  by 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  gi\ing 
it  to  Turkey,  as  if  by  pushing  back  the  frontier 
of  Russia  the  danger  would  be  more  remote. 

Such  cunning  diplomacy  generally  defeats  it¬ 
self.  The  very  first  step  in  the  late  war  was  an 
agreement  between  the  two  powers  allowing 
free  passage  for  the  Russian  armies  across  the 
territory  of  Roumania,  and  the  latter  after¬ 
wards  took  part  in  the  war.  This  of  couise 
gave  an  immediate  importance  to  its  capital, 
Bucharest,  which  became  the  point  of  con¬ 
centration  for  the  Russian  army.  It  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  march  from  the  Russian  bor¬ 
der;  and  being  the  centre  of  the  Roumanian 
railways,  to  which  they  converge  from  north 
and  south,  from  east  and  west,  it  was  the  great 
depot  for  military  supplies,  and  the  base  of 
oi>eration3  for  the  troops  in  the  camimign.  It 
was  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Danube, 
not  too  far,  but  just  far  enough— about  as  far, 
for  example,  as  Washington  was  from  the  ar¬ 
mies  moving  towards  Richmond  in  the  late 
war.  Hither  thronged  the  Russian  officers  of 
every  grade  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field,  whose 
glittering  uniforms  made  a  brilliant  show  at 
the  Roumanian  capital,  while  successive  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  army  were  continually  marching 
through  its  streets.  This  sudden  concentra- 
.  tion  of  interest  made  Bucharest  for  the  time 
the  point  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  EuroiJe  were 
I  turned.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  thus  describes  Bucharest  at 
I  this  early  stage  of  the  war : 

That  capital— the  Paris  of  the  East— was  throb¬ 
bing  in  a  delirium  of  wild  pleasure,  accentuated  by 
the  clank  of  martial  accoutrements,  the  clatter  of 
the  sword-scabbanls  on  the  parquet  floors  of  the 
restaurants,  and  the  steady  tramp  of  the  cohorts 
which  poured  through  her  seething  streets.  Bu¬ 
charest  was  a  ball-room  wherein  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Bacchus  were  dancing  the  cancan  in  a  frantic  orgie. 
Princes,  grand-dukes,  countesses  without  their 
counts,  diplomats,  aides-de-camp,  Polish  Jews,  and 
war-correspondents  belonging  to  every  European 
nation,  jostled  one  another  politely  in  the  broad 
8tairca.se  of  the  Hotel  Brofft.  In  the  garden-restau¬ 
rant  of  that  phenomenally  expensive  hostelry  gay 
guardsmen  from  the  Russian  headquarter  staff — 
youngsters  as  reckless  as  they  were  blue-blooded — 
were  scornfully  glancing  on  the  adjacent  group  of 
swarthy,  slender,  classical-featured  offleers  of  the 
Roumanian  Guard,  who  had  not  yet  lifted  the  cloud 
from  their  military  reputation  In  the  flerce  fighting 
and  terrible  carnage  around  the  great  Gravitza  Re¬ 
doubt.  At  a  little  table  in  the  shadj-  comer,  under 
the  drooping  willow-tree,  sat  poor  MacGahan,  the 
“Cossack  war-correspondent,”  the  hero  of  that 
wonderful  lonely  ride  through  the  great  desert  of 
Central  Asia,  quietly  gossiping  with  another  war- 
correspondent,  myself. 

MacGahan  was  talking  in  his  earnest  and  elo¬ 
quent  way  of  a  wonderful  young  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  Khiva,  and  who  he  predicted  would  be 
the  hero  of  the  opening  war.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  was  Interrupted  by  the  api)earance  of  the 
officer  himself,  who  walked  Into  the  garden. 
It  was  Michael  Skobeleff— a  name  then  little 
known  outside  of  Russia,  but  which  was  soon 
to  be  familiar  to  all  Euroi>e. 

And  now  one  who  was  neither  a  soldier  nor 
a  “  war  correspondent,”  was  at  the  same  Hotel 
Brofft,  sitting  in  this  same  garden-restaurant, 
perhaps  at  the  same  “little  table  in  the  shady 
corner,  under  the  drooping  willow-tree,”  re¬ 
calling  the  events  which  had  taken  place  but 
five  years  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  Mr.  Forbes 
tells  us,  the  Russians  thought  lightly  of  their 
allies.  Perhaps  they  reasoned  that,  as  a  small 
State  could  put  only  a  small  army  in  the  field, 
they  must  be  indifferent  soldiers.  But  the 
time  came  when  the  Russians,  after  two  as¬ 
saults  upon  Plevna,  in  both  of  which  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  were 
glad  enough  to  call  upon  the  allies  they  had 
despised,  who  answered  by  sending  across  the 
Danube  32,006  infantry,  with  5000  cavalry,  and 
artillery  having  eighty- four  guns.  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  around  Plevna,  and  in  the  third 
assault  the  Roumanians  carried  the  famous 
Gravitza  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  Skobeleff 
carried  the  Krishin  redoubt  on  the  south— two 
magnificent  displays  of  valor  which  relieved 
the  horrors  of  a  disastrous  day,  in  which  the 
Russians  and  their  allies  lost  18,000  men.  But 
these  detached  successes  were  in  vain,  because 
not  completed  all  along  the  line.  The  capture 
of  these  redoubts  had  carried  both  Skobeleff 
and  the  Roumanians  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
circle  of  fire,  positions  which  could  not  be  held 
unsupported,  and  so  both  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire;  but  the  heroism  shown  on  that  terrible 
day  relieved  the  Roumanians  forever  from 
any  imputation  of  want  of  courage  or  military 
skill. 

Whether  Bucharest  quite  deserves  the  name 
of  the  Paris  of  the  East,  one  quickly  i)ereeives 
the  Parisian  touch  and  color  in  this  as  in  many 
other  European  caj'itals,  and  even  in  Africa, 
from  Algiers  to  Cairo.  It  is  a  city  in  which  the 
Orient  meets  the  Occident.  Though  we  are 
out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Turk,  yet  the  Turk 
himself  is  here  in  bodily  presence,  as  we  rec¬ 
ognize  in  many  a  long  beard  and  heavy  turban, 
such  as  we  have  but  lately  seen  in  the  bazaars 
of  Constantinople.  But  on  this  grave  and  som¬ 
bre  background  of  the  East  there  are  woven 
the  lighter  and  brighter  colors  of  the  gay 
French  oa|)ital.  The  cause  of  this  predomi¬ 
nance  of  French  maiiners  and  French  ideas, 
is  easily  discovered.  The  richer  classes  in  Rou- 
mania  travel  a  good  deal ;  they  make  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  tour,  and  becoming  fascinated  by  the 
gayeties  of  Paris,  linger  longer  there  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Hence  Paris,  with  its  mingling  of 
all  nations,  has  always  a  considerable  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Roumanians,  who,  with  much  that 
is  good  which  they  bring  home — such  as  lib¬ 
eral  political  ideas,  or  a  scientific  education, 
for  which  no  capital  of  Europe  affords  more 
opportunities  —  bring  home  also  its  luxuries 
and  frivolities:  ape  French  fashions  in  dress 
and  in  style  of  living;  must  have  their  French 
theatre  and  opera;  lay  out  the  new  parts  of 
their  capital  in  the  French  style,  and  build 
their  more  pretentious  houses  after  the  French 
architecture.  A  stranger  who  sees  the  number 
of  gay  equipages  turning  out  for  a  drive  in 
their  favorite  park,  might  fancy  he  was  seeing 
a  turn-out  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  if  at 
evening  lie  saunters  along  the  brilliantly-light¬ 
ed  streets,  and  looks  in  at  the  shops  and  cafes, 
and  observes  how  much  of  the  conversation  is 
in  French,  he  may  easily  imagine  himself  on 
the  Boulevards. 

As  Paris  is  the  Paradise  of  travellers,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  excellent  hotels,  in  which  they 
may  be  well  housed  after  all  their  weary  jour- 
neyings  on  land  and  sea,  Bucharest  inav  claim 
a  little  of  the  same  superiority.  While  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  that  the  Hotel  Brofft 
is  not  the  cheapest  jdace  in  the  world,  it  is  cer- 
tainlyone  of  the  most  thoroughly  comfortable ; 
and  as  an  old  traveller  is  apt  to  judge  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization  of  a  city  by  the  hotel  he  is 
lodged  in,  I  should  say  that  Bucharest  is  high¬ 
ly  civilized,  since  it  has  at  least  this  luxury  of 
the  greater  European  capitals. 

But  without  an  affectation  of  being  like 
Paris,  Bucharest  has  attractions  of  its  own 
which  must  make  it  a  pleasant  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  It  has  one  charm  which  the  French 
capital  has  not  in  eciual  degree— that  of  a  great 
number  of  houses  of  but  two  stories,  indeed 
many  of  but  a  single  story,  standing  apart, 
with  plots  of  ground,  or  gardens,  round  them — 
a  feature  in  which  it  has  been  compared  to 
New  Orleans— which  give  the  stranger  a  pleas¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  refinement  and  the  comfort 
within  these  modest  residences  so  prettily  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees. 

The  part  of  Roumania  in  the  late  war  was 
one  which  her  people  may  well  remember  with 
pride.  Many  years  before  she  had  been  lifted 
into  more  dignity  even  as  a  province  of  Turkey 
by  the  union  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  She  had  also  obtained  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  her  own,  though  still  in  name  a 
vassal  State,  obliged  to  render  homage  and 
pay  tribute  at  Constantinople.  From  this  last 
trace  of  bondage  she  was  delivered  by  her  own 
conspicuous  valor.  As  she  fought  by  the  side 
of  Russia,  she  obtained  as  her  just  reward 
her  complete  independence.  To  a  stranger  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  well  if  Rouma¬ 
nia,  after  obtaining  this,  had  been  content  to 
remain  still  a  principality,  free  indeed  and  ab¬ 
solutely  independent,  but  keeping  to  its  mod¬ 
est  name  and  state,  instead  of  indulging  the 
ambition  to  become  a  kingdom.  For  with  a 
kingdom  there  must  be  a  king,  and  a  king 
brings  a  court,  and  a  court  requires  a  royal 
household,  and  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  and 
splendor,  and  almost  of  necessity  a  large 
standing  army.  This  is  a  great  burden  to  a 
State  like  Roumania — a  burden  which  it  is 
ill  able  to  bear.  It  has  already  swelled  its 
army  to  a  size  disproportioned  to  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  to  the  resources  of  the  little  kingdom. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Bucharest  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  King  was 
crowned,  w'hich  was  to  be  celebrated  as  a  fete 
day  in  the  capital.  To  take  part  in  it,  there 
arrived  at  the  station  two  or  three  hundred 
veterans  of  the  late  war,  their  breasts  covered 
with  medals,  but  alas!  their  backs  covered 
with  rags.  It  always  stirs  my  blood  to  see  old 
soldiers,  scarred  with  honorable  wounds ;  but 
I  must  confess,  as  I  saw  the  tatters  that  hung 
round  their  heroic  limbs,  I  could  but  think. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  enrolling 
more  regiments  in  order  to  have  a  large  army, 
and  fitting  them  out  with  brilliant  uniforms, 
to  clothe  decently  these  wrecks  of  a  war  which 
brought  to  Roumania  liberty  and  glory  ? 

To  be  sure,  if  Roumania  must  be  a  kingdom, 
and  must  have  a  king,  it  was  well  that  it  could 
have  so  good  a  one  as  the  brave  Prince  Charles, 
who  commanded  the  united  Russian  and  Rou¬ 
manian  armies  at  the  siege  of  Plevna.  True, 
he  is  a  German,  and  we  do  not  look  for  patri¬ 
otism  in  those  of  foreign  birth,  as  in  the  home- 
born  ;  but  no  Roumanian  prince  could  have 
fought  for  the  country’s  indei^endence  more 
gallantly  than  he.  The  government,  though  a 
monarchy,  is  a  constitutional  one,  under  which 
the  people  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  liberty.  The 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights  is  a  political  edu¬ 
cation,  which  fits  them  to  become  a  great,  free, 
and  strong  people,  as  all  Americans  will  wish 
them  to  become;  thouqh,  looking  through  our 
republican  eyes,  it  seems  as  if  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  be  better  assured  if  it 
were  to  lay  aside  at  once  and  forever  the  am¬ 
bition  to  be  a  great  military  ixiwer. 

Of  the  society  of  Bucharest,  a  stranger  can 
know  but  little;  but  one  cannot  doubt  that  in 
a  city  of  250,000  in  habitants,  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  five  millions,  there  must  be — in  the 
official  classes,  those  connected  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  as  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  profes¬ 
sions,  lawyers  and  judges ;  and  in  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  professors  in  institutions  of  learning — 
the  materials  of  a  society  which,  though  of 
course  in  very  much  smaller  number,  has  the 
attraction  of  the  society  of  Vienna.  It  is  the 
best  encouragement  to  a  social  life  that  is 
pure  anil  elevated,  that  at  the  head  of  society, 
as  well  as  of  the  government,  is  a  man  who  is  as 
worthy  of  honor  in  peace  as  in  war;  who,  with 
his  beloved  Queen  (who  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  her  devotion  in  the  war,  in  caring 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  for  the  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  hospitals),  present  a  si>ectacle  of  do¬ 
mestic  virtue  and  happiness  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration.  If  the  country  is  to  have  royalty  at 
all,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  have  on 
the  throne  those  who  command  the  respect  of 
the  people,  and  furnish  examples  for  their  own 
conduct  in  private  life. 

But  the  charm  of  Roumania  is  more  in  the 
country  than  in  the  capital;  for  once  out  of 
city'  streets,  one  is  freed  from  the  sight  of  that 
foreign  color,  or  rather  foreign  varnish,  which 
disturbs  the  imjwession  of  that  which  is  purely 
Roumanian.  When  Bucharest  has  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
looks  out  of  the  window  of  his  railway  car¬ 
riage,  beholds  a  country  which  has  had  a  great 
history.  Roumania  was  a  far  more  important 
part  of  the  ancient  than  it  is  of  the  modern 
world.  When  the  Romans,  crossing  the  Alps, 
carried  their  arms  to  the  East,  they  cast  long¬ 
ing  eyes  on  the  rich  valley  of  the  Danube,  held 
by  the  Dacian  tribes,  which  opi>osed  a  fierce 
resistance  to  the  invaders,  but  were  at  last  con¬ 
quered  by  Trajan,  whose  Column  at  Rome  is 
covered  with  figures  representing  his  victories 


over  them.  Byron’s  description  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  makes  him  a  Dacian  captive : 

“  His  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay: 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play ; 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother ;  he,  their  sire. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holiday.” 

Trajan,  however,  was  not  only  a  conqueror, 
but  a  civilizer.  If  he  tore  up  the  earth  in  his 
march,  it  was  to  plant  it  with  the  seeds  of  a 
new  civilization.  His  wars  with  the  Dacians 
were  indeed  terribly  destructive,  so  that  he  al¬ 
most  rooted  out  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country;  but  he  immediately  repeopled  it,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian,  ex  toto  orbe  Romano. 
Traces  of  these  Roman  colonies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  remain  to  this  day'.  The  very 
name  of  Roumania  is  the  Roman  stamp  upon 
the  country;  while  its  language,  which  is  in 
part  kindred  to  the  Russian,  is  also  kindred  to 
the  Latin— an  unmistakable  proof  that  its  peo¬ 
ple  are  partly  descended  from  the  ancient  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world. 

But  I  am  just  now  more  occupied  with  the 
jiresent  of  Roumania  than  with  its  former  his¬ 
tory.  As  I  am  still  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  my  eye  ranges  over  an  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  fitted  to  support  millions  of  inhabitants. 
For  nearly  the  whole  day  we  were  passing 
over  an  almost  boundless  plain.  '  Nature  has 
done  everything  for  the  country.  In  fer¬ 
tility  of  soil,  it  has  no  superior  in  Europe. 
The  valley  of  the  Danube  is  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  ought  to  be  the 
home  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  peojile.  But, 
Instead  of  this,  they  are  wretchedly  poor.  Their 
villages  are  for  the  most  part  but  clumps  of 
mud  hovels,  no  better  than  the  poorest  in  the 
Scotch  highlands.  In  the  long  day’s  ride  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  large,  gen¬ 
erous  farm-house,  such  as  we  see  in  America. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  such  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
such  plenty.  But  this  dull  and  heavy  gloom 
which  broods  over  the  landscape,  is  relieved 
by  several  redeeming  features.  One  is  that 
there  no  longer  hangs  over  it,  like  a  black 
cloud,  the  shadow  of  Turkish  despotism,  which 
has  cursed  and  blighted  the  land  for  ages.  As 
another  evil,  second  only  to  Turkish  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  country  has  been  subject  to  a  sort  of 
feudalism,  the  land  being  held  by  the  boyards 
(as  by  the  magnates  in  Hungary),  who  ate  up 
its  substance,  if  they  did  not  waste  it  in  riot¬ 
ous  living,  leaving  the  peasants  poorly  clothed 
and  housed  and  fed.  And  yet,  though  they 
have  so  few  material  comforts,  they  appear  (to 
judge  from  those  whom  we  saw  to-day  around 
the  stations  and  In  the  villages  that  we  passed) 
rather  a  cheery  and  light-hearted,  as  well  as 
strong-limbed  people,  able  not  only  to  do  good 
service  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  constitute 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  a  nation.  The  inequality 
of  conditions  w'ill  cure  itself  in  time.  Under 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  great  estates  will 
be  broken  up,  ns  in  France,  into  small  hold¬ 
ings,  which  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  cultivate  them.  Peasants  will  become 
proprietors,  every  man  having  his  little  plot 
of  ground,  cultivating  his  own  acres,  and  en¬ 
joying  the  feeling  of  personal  independence. 

Best  of  all,  in  these  poor  villages  “  the  school¬ 
master  is  abroad.”  South  of  the  Danube,  in 
Bulgaria,  there  has  sprung  up  within  a  few 
years— thanks  to  the  schools  established  by  the 
American  missionaries— an  almost  passionate 
desire  for  education,  so  that  there  are  schools 
in  nearly  every  village.  In  this  respect  Rou¬ 
mania  is  far  behind  her  sister,  but  she  is  on 
the  same  track.  Give  her  a  generation  to  work 
out  the  problem,  and  she  will  show  the  world 
w'hat  changes  can  be  wrought  by  the  double 
blessing  of  education  and  liberty.  With  a 
peasant  proprietorship  and  common  schools, 
there  will  rise  up  a  jieople  worthy  of  the  great 
country  they  inherit — a  country  which,  both 
in  territory  and  in  population,  is  the  first  of 
the  Free  States  of  Southeastern  Europe. 

H.  M.  F. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY. 

Prospect  of  a  Union  of  Churches. 

Florence,  Dec.  17, 1885. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  A  few  days  since  I  made  a 
visit  to  the  school  organized  by  the  Free  Ital¬ 
ian  Church  in  this  city,  in  which  I  was  so  in¬ 
terested  that  I  would,  if  possible,  communicate 
a  little' of  my  own  interest  to  you  ahd  to  your 
readers.  The  school  is  held  at  No.  7  Via  dei 
Benci,  in  a  building  that  was  once  a  monastery. 
It  has  1.50  pupils,  with  a  regular  attendance 
of  LIO.  Most  of  the  day  scholars  also  attend 
the  Sunday-school,  so  that  not  only  through 
the  week  are  they  taught  religious  truth,  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  study, 
in  sewing,  in  singing,  etc.,  but  most  of  them 
enjoy  on  the  Sabbath  privileges  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Sunday- 
schools.  By  this  means  the  Gospel  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  many  homes  in  Florence,  to  which 
no  preacher  or  missionary  could  have  taken  it, 
and  many  ca.se3  are  known  in  which  it  has 
borne  fruit.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  the 
children  were  gathered  in  the  chapel  to  sing. 
And  as  their  lusty  voices  rang  full  and  clear 
and  rich  through  the  large  room,  rendering 
with  such  evident  heartiness  selections  from 
the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns,  especially  as 
they  ended  each  stanza  of  “  Bright  .Jewels  ” 
w'ith  their  stirring  Italian  chorus,  I  not  only 
felt  my  own  heart  responding  in  English  to 
their  familiar  song,  but  I  realized  also  a  holy 
joy  that  these  bright  boys  and  girls  were  thus 
learning  to  come  directly  to  their  Redeemer 
with  their  offerings  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Besides  this  school  in  Florence,  there  are  in 
Italy  nine  other  schools  connected  with  the 
Free  Christian  Church :  one  at  Rome,  one  at 
Leghorn,  one  at  Turin,  one  at  Naples,  and  five 
at  as  many  other  points,  enrolling  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  scholars  in  all.  They  do  not  make  a  grand 
showing  in  figures  or  printed  statistics,  yet 
they  present  a  powerful  a])peal  to  Christian 
sympathy  as  an  agency  in  the  right  direction, 
one  which  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Speaking  of  these  schools  reminds  me  of  the 
work  of  Rev.  .John  R.  McDougall,  in  which  I 
have  become  much  interested  since  coming  to 
Florence.  As  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  this  city,  his  ministrations  are 
much  enjoyed,  and  his  influence  for  good  is 
ver>'  great.  But  he  has  all  Italy  upon  his  heart. 
He  has  earnestly  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  has  thrown  into  it  the  whole  energy 
of  his  strong  and  ardent  nature.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  eager  apostles  of  the  union  of  all  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  throughout  Italy.  It  is  tnily 
pathetic  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  divisions 
which  have  so  long  existed  among  Protestant 
churches  and  w'orkers  here;  of  that  spirit  of 
rivalry’  which  almost  necessarily  characterizes 
their  management  as  separate  agencies;  and 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  all  this  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  gigantic  system  of  pen  erted  Chris¬ 


tianity,  which  boasts  so  loudly  of  its  own  unity, 
and  claims  for  Itself  such  superiority  on  this 
account.  Of  all  countries  on  earth,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  pity  and  a  disgrace,  says  this  earnest 
man,  that  here  in  Italy  Protestant  Christianity 
should  present  a  broken  front,  and  do  a  divided 
work. 

In  obedience  to  this  conviction,  he  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  bring  about  the  substantial  un¬ 
ion,  or  at  least  confederation,  of  all  evangelical 
Churches  and  missions.  It  is  largely  through 
his  labors  and  influence  that  the  Waldensian 
and  Free  Italian  Churches  have  come  so  near 
at  last  to  actual  organic  union.  “The  painful 
agitations  and  distressing  oppositions”  which 
have  delayed  their  hoped-for  union  for  years, 
seem  now  to  have  disappeared;  and  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  these  Churches  are  seeing  eye  to  eye, 
qnd  realizing  “the  supreme  need  of  amalga¬ 
mating  their  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Italy.”  Indeed  there  was  an  expecta¬ 
tion,  until  lately,  that  their  absolute  union 
would  have  been  effected  by  this  time.  In 
Scj)tember  of  last  year  the  highest  court  of  the 
Waldensian  Church,  and  in  October  following 
that  of  the  Free  Italian  Church,  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  api>roved  the  union ;  and 
the  joint  committees  appointed  in  the  case  held 
mw  ings  in  Florence  on  the  11th  and  12th  of 
laiit  February,  in  which  they  agreed  perfectly 
on  all  the  eighteen  points  discussed  by  them. 
But  some  considerations  have  prevailed  with 
the  Waldenses  to  defer  the  uniting  act  for  a 
year.  Mr.  McDougall  feels  confident  it  will 
then  be  consummated.  Meanwhile  the  two 
congregations  in  this  city  are  holding  united 
services  each  Salibath  evening,  which  are  large¬ 
ly  attended,  and  pervaded  by  a  thoroughly  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit.  Thus  the  germ  of  Christian  com¬ 
munion  is  already  unfolding  in  Florence,  and 
bearing  practical  fruit.  Fraternally  youi-s, 
Hf.rman  C.  Riggs. 


A  NEW  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  capital  motto  for  the  year  on  which  we  have 
just  entered  would  be  this:  “We  also  should 
walk  VI  )ieirne!()i  of  life.”  We  must  not  try  to 
live  on  last  year’s  experiences;  to  attem])t  it 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  keep  our  bodies  hale 
and  vigorous  on  last  year’s  bread  and  bacon. 
If  some  church-members  were  asked  the  search¬ 
ing  question  “Are  you  a  Christian  ?  ”  they 
might  answer  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  “  Why — I 
suppose  so ;  I  was  converted  a  great  many  years 
ago  ” ;  and  they  are  relying  on  a  historical  mem¬ 
ory  rather  than  on  their  present  condition  to¬ 
wards  Christ.  Their  “  conversion  ”  seems  to 
be  kept  locked  up  in  a  drawer  for  occasional 
reference. 

Regeneration,  however  genuine,  requires  con¬ 
stant  renewal.  Paul  was  writing  to  a  church 
and  not  to  the  heathen  when  he  told  them  that 
they  should  “  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.”  A  fresh  infusion  of  the  Christ-life  Into 
our  souls  is  needed  every  day.  The  stream  of 
grace  and  good  works  keeps  growing  more 
shallow,  and  would  actually  run  dry  if  we  did 
not  draw  fresh  supplies  constantly  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  our  inexhaustible  fountain-head. 
So’  le  professors  are  small  pools  nearly  evapo¬ 
rated  by  worldliness ;  a  living  Christian  is  a  run¬ 
ning  rejoicing  brook,  with  widening  volume  of 
waters  as  he  nears  the  ocean  of  eternal  love. 
Children’s  clothes  answer  very  well  for  child¬ 
hood;  but  a  full-grow'n  Christian  must  “put 
away  childish  things  ”  as  too  small  for  him. 
My  friend,  suppose  that  you  get  measured  for 
something  larger.  The  most  practical  way  of 
walking  in  newness  of  religious  life  would  be 
just  this— endeavor  to  do  this  year  what  you 
never  did  before,  and  what  you  have  always 
done,  determine  to  do  more  thoroughly. 

(2)  H  may  be  wise  to  carry  last  year’s  les,sons 
(some  of  which  may  have  been  burnt  into  you 
by  the  flames  of  trial)  into  this  new  year.  But 
I  entreat  you  do  not  carry  last  year’s  loads  and 
worries.  Drop  them  most  resolutely.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  strong  enough  to  carry  those  old 
chronic  worries  and  to  do  this  year’s  work. 
That  sagacious  brother  Paul  knew  just  what  to 
remember  and  what  to  forget.  He  therefore 
forgot  the  things  which  were  behind,  and 
reached  forth  after  those  things  which  were 
before,  as  he  pressed  towards  the  goal  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

(3)  Another  sure  way  of  reaching  newness  of 
life  will  be  to  make  short  work  with  bad  habits 
and  besetting  sins.  The  King  of  Judah  took  a 
pen-knife  and  cut  up  the  roll  which  Jehudi  was 
reading  to  him— three  or  four  leaves  at  a  time 
—and  tossed  them  into  the  brazier  until  the 
whole  roll  was  burned  up.  There  is  an  ugly 
roll  of  bad  habits  which  some  Christians  had 
better  put  the  pen-knife  into  most  unsparingly. 
They  disfigure  your  character  and  hinder  your 
spiritual  growth  and  kill  your  influence  for 
Christ.  The  habitual  practices  of  some  Chris¬ 
tians  are  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  conversion 
of  their  children  and  their  employes.  Suppose 
that  some  angel  should  reveal  to  you  that  this 
year  1886  would  be  the  lant  year  of  your  earthly 
existence;  w'hat  a  new  roll  of  conduct  you 
would  begin  to  write !  How  quick  you  would 
be  to  settle  that  old  misunderstanding,  and  to 
discharge  that  outstanding  debt,  and  to  make 
u))  that  wretched  disgraceful  quarrel  with  a 
neighbor  or  a  relative,  and  to  repair  your  neg¬ 
lects  of  some  poor  sufferers,  and  to  labor  and 
pray  for  the  salvation  of  many  who  are  dear  to 
you !  It  may  be  your  last  year ;  and  if  it  is  not, 
you  are  a  twelve-month  nearer  that  Judgment- 
seat  before  which  the  roll  of  your  conduct  will 
have  to  be  unfolded.  Human-life  is  like  a 
“  manifold  letter-writer”  :  there  is  a  thin  sheet 
of  time,  and  underneath  it  a  black  sheet  we  call 
death.  Every  word  .'itrikee  thronyh,  and  when 
the  black  sheet  is  withdrawn,  there  is  the  re¬ 
cord  of  your  conduct  on  the  scroll  of  eternity ! 
Thank  God  that  He  is  permitting  you  to  begin 
a  new  and  better  page  of  experience  and  be¬ 
havior. 

(4)  This  Week  of  Prayer  now  passing,  may 
stimulate  us  with  fresh  thoughts,  prayers,  and 
I)urpose.s.  Yet  they  will  do  us  little  good,  un¬ 
less  they  are  honestly  carried  forward  through 
the  remaining  fifty  weeks  before  us.  Special 
seasons  of  prayer  or  activity  are  too  apt  to  end 
in  mere  spurts  and  spasms.  The  es.sential  thing 
is  “  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.”  That  signifies 
the  continuous  movement — the  steady  onward 
pace  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  Chri.st,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  in  all  weathers. 
Enoch  did  not  run  himself  out  of  breath  and 
stop;  he  walked  with  God,  and  never  halted 
until  he  reached  the  Gates.  There  will  be  no 
preaching  done  this  year  w'hich  will  be  so  con¬ 
vincing  to  skeptics,  and  so  converting  to  sin¬ 
ners,  as  the  daily  walk  of  consistent,  noble, 
sweet-tempered,  honest,  and  godly-minded 
Christians.  If  our  Sunday  sermons  are  not  il¬ 
lustrated  and  enforced  by  such  sermons  during 
the  week,  we  may  as  well  lock  up  our  pulpits. 
A  revival  of  holy  character  and  holy  conduct 
would  give  us  a  Pentecostal  year  of  blessings. 
Wherefore  let  us  all  walk  in  newness  of  life. 


putting  on  Christ,  and  wearing  Him  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  apparel. 

(5)  They  tell  us  that  on  a  certain  dangerous 
seashore,  there  is  a  man  who  lives  in  a  queer 
house  built  entirely  of  wrecks.  The  floors  are 
made  out  of  a  ship’s  deck,  the  kitchen  out  of 
an  old  ship’s  galley,  and  the  walls  are  the 
cabin-panels  of  wrecked  packets  and  steamers ! 
The  whole  structure  is  composed  of  the  smash¬ 
ed  remnants  of  better  things.  Such  are  the 
lives  and  characters  of  thousands  of  unconvert¬ 
ed  souls.  Such  may  yours  be,  my  impenitent 
friend.  One  part  of  your  character  is  made  of 
broken  Sabbaths ;  another  part  of  broken 
promises  to  your  Saviour  that  you  would  re¬ 
pent  and  serve  Him.  The  whole  fabric  shows 
broken  commandments  of  God  in  every  wall. 
Your  heart-house  cannot  stand  inspection,  and 
God  will  put  it  to  the  flames.  Move  out!  This 
new  year  is  a  good  time  to  liegin  a  new'  struc¬ 
ture  that  W'ill  be  storm-))roof  and  fire-proof, 
and  will  be  a  habitation  for  Jesus  Christ  to 
dw'ell  in  w'ith  you.  Dig  deep ;  lay  your  founda¬ 
tion  on  the  Rock.  The  firet  thing  you  do  to 
please  conscience  and  Christ,  will  be  the  first 
material  put  into  the  new  structure.  Don’t 
lose  an  hour;  don’t  stop  with  wishing  or  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  better ;  put  prayer  into  practice,  and 
in  God’s  strength  he(ftn  a  new  life.  Christ  is 
ready  to  come  into  you ;  are  you  ready  for 
Him  ’? 


A  SPIRITED  HYMN. 

[In  Dr.  Cuyler’s  letter  of  la.st  week,  he  quoted  a  verse 
from  a  hymn  by  Newman  Hall,  the  effect  of  which  was 
marred  by  the  change  of  one  little  letter— «  into  n— 
which  transformed 

“  To  live  tor  Christ  glory  ” 

into 

“  To  live  for  Christ  in  glory.” 

Wlule  we  are  making  this  correction,  we  may  as  well 
give  the  whole  hymn,  which  Dr. Cuyler  is  so  good  as  to 
copy  for  us,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  any  of  our  American  collections. — Ed.  Evan.] 

We  will  not  pine  for  death  and  rest. 

Too  soon  from  service  breaking ; 

Fruit  plucked  unripe  can  ne’er  be  blest. 

Our  task  beneath  forsaking ; 

Not  till  the  course  is  run. 

Our  Leader  says  "  Well  done !  ” 

Not  till  the  conflict’s  borne. 

The  chaplet  can  be  worn  : 

The  Cross,  the  Crown,  Is  making. 

Our  life  on  earth  has  tender  ties 
We  should  not  wish  to  sever — 

Rich  works  of  faith,  sweet  charities. 

Which  soon  must  cease  forever ; 

To  watch  and  weep  and  wait. 

By  love  to  conquer  hate. 

The  flesh  in  curb  to  keep. 

To  rescue  wandering  sheep — 

How  noble  such  endeavor ! 

’Tis  gain  if  Jesus  bids  us  die 
When  young,  mature,  or  hoary ; 

’Tis  loss  to  wish  the  fight  to  fly. 

Foreclosing  life’s  bright  story ; 

To  battle  for  His  laws. 

To  suffer  for  His  cause, 

To  share  His  grief  and  shame. 

To  vindicate  His  name. 

To  live  for  Christ  is  ylory.” 


PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  new  year  shines  brightly  on  our  denomi¬ 
national  Review,  whose  first  number  appears 
with  exemplary  promptness.  It  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Review  Association  (which  is 
composed  of  the  Faculties  of  six  of  our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries^  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
who  in  a  prospectus  announce  their  intention, 
as  publishers,  to  spare  no  expense  to  make  the 
Review  better  and  stronger  than  ever. 

The  managing  editors,  Drs.  Briggs  and  Pat¬ 
ton,  in  an  editorial  note,  sketch  more  definitely 
the  plan  of  the  Review  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  already  known  that  five  representative 
scholars  from  other  Presbyterian  bodies.  Dr. 
Caven  of  Canada,  Prof.  Croskery  of  Ireland, 
and  Drs.  Blaikie,  Calderwood,  and  Flint  of 
Scotland,  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  associate  editors  from  our  own  Church. 
This  increa.ses  the  editorial  force  to  twelve,  an 
apostolic  number,  and  guarantees  a  full  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nearly  all  important  varieties  of 
Presbyterian  opinion.  The  Review  thus  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  as  its  field  the  Presbyterian  world, 
and  to  deal  with  all  ciuestions  tliat  may  com¬ 
mand  the  interest  of  intelligent  Presbyterians, 
whether  American  or  European.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  special  attention  to  the  matter  of 
cooperation  in  Foreign  Missions,  to  discuss 
topics  bearing  on  home  evangelization,  to  lay 
more  stress  on  questions  in  practical  theology, 
and  to  introduce  wider  discussions  of  doctrine. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  intended  to  make  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Editorial  and  Critical  Notes  more 
prominent,  and  to  continue  the  reports  (so  w'cll 
begun)  of  the  official  action  of  Presbyterian 
bodies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  all  this 
without  retiring  the  classes  of  themes  already 
so  ably  di.scussed,  or  abridging  the  valuable 
notices  of  current  literature. 

It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
increase  of  managers,  and  this  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  the  Review,  would  destroy  its  orig¬ 
inal  denominational  character,  and  diminish 
the  interest  of  our  own  mini-sters  and  churches 
in  it.  Such  an  impression  might  load  to  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  estaJdish  somewhere  a  Review  that 
should  be  more  strictly  “  true  blue  Presbyteri¬ 
an.”  Against  this  danger  the  editors  may  eas¬ 
ily  guard,  by  continuing  to  give  special  promi¬ 
nence  to  whatever  interests  especially  that 
great  Christian  communion,  on  whose  support 
the  Review  must  chiefly  depend.  Thus  it  will 
continue  to  hold  its  place  before  our  Church  as 
its  special  and  accredited  organ,  while  it  will 
have  also  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  secured 
by  this  broadening  of  both  the  field  and  the 
management. 

The  January  number  is  an  admirable  one. 
Perhaps  the  leading  article  in  it  is  that  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Caven  of  Toronto,  on  the  merits  of  the 
Revised  Version.  The  writer  does  not  limit 
himself  to  the  vexed  question  of  Old  Testament 
Revision,  but  considers  the  Revision  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  the  texts  used,  to  the  work  of 
translation  and  emendation,  and  to  the  prob¬ 
able  effect  of  the  work  on  theology  and  on  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue.  In  the  tex¬ 
tual  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Caven 
judges  that  everj'thing  has  l.)een  done  that 
could  be  expected.  As  to  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  he  maintains  that  the  Revis¬ 
ers  should  not  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  Masso- 
retic  original,  he  also  judges  that  something 
more  might  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  spe¬ 
cific  improvement.  He  admits  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Septuagint  as  a  help  in  correcting  the 
Hebrew,  but  believes  that  freer  use  of  this  aid 
would  have  been  of  serA'ice.  As  to  the  matter 
of  translation,  the  writer  goes  into  it  with  great 


thoroughness,  and  in  general  maintains  that  any 
competent  judge  might  properly  say  that  the 
work,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concern¬ 
ed,  is  well  and  thoroughly  done.  As  to  the 
Old  Testament,  he  recognizes  the  far  larger 
difficulties  involved,  and  admits  at  many  points 
the  greater  accuracy  of  the  Revision,  yet  indi¬ 
cates  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in 
which  he  would  have  preferred  different  ren¬ 
derings.  In  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  of  Bib¬ 
lical  ethics.  Dr.  Caven  avers  that  “  no  recon¬ 
struction  of  theology  becomes  necessary,  and 
that  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Bible  re¬ 
main  precisely  what  they  were.”  Yet  he  holds 
that  Christian  theology  may  be  greatlj'  profit¬ 
ed  by  the  Rt'vision,  especially  in  the  important 
matter  of  proof-texts,  whei-e  in  his  judgment, 
as  in  ours,  there  is  need  of  careful  revision  in 
the  interest  of  sound  doctrine.  He  sums  up 
his  opinion  in  a  sentence:  “The  work  is  not 
perfect,  but  the  Revised  Version  will  certainly 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  translations  of 
Scripture  which  have  yet  been  made.” 

Prof.  Witherow  of  Ireland  contributes  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  Ministry,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Sen., 
another  on  the  kindred  topic  of  Ordination. 
The  latter  is  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Prelacy,  and  a  defence  equally 
effective  of  the  Presbyterian  position.  Yet  its 
tone  is  catholic,  and  the  ground  taken  will  com¬ 
mand  general  assent  outside  of  extreme  preiat- 
ical  circies. 

Dr.  Edson  of  Indianapolis  furnishes  a  valu¬ 
able  biographic  sketch  of  two  home  missiona¬ 
ries  of  our  Church,  John  Todd  of  Virginia  and 
his  son,  John  Todtl  of  Indiana.  An  occasional 
biography  of  this  sort,  for  which  the  materials 
are  abundant,  would  be  a  decided  embellish¬ 
ment  to  the  Review. 

The  article  by  Prof.  Knox  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  Tokio,  on  the  Missionary 
Problem  in  Japan,  deserves  a  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  reading,  and  will  lead  all  who 
thus  read  to  ponder  many  serious  questions  in 
their  hearts.  The  missionaries  of  our  Church 
and  of  other  Christian  bodies  in  that  country 
are  working  out,  in  a  practical  way,  the  gravest 
problem  now  confronting  the  evangelical  world 
—the  problem  of  Christian  Union— the  estab¬ 
lishment,  not  of  a  series  of  sects,  but  of  One 
Church  of  (Christ  in  every  pagan  land  and  na¬ 
tion.  The  article  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  problem  is  being  wrought 
out  toward  visible  and  beautiful  results  in 
Japan.  It  suggests  a  scheme  which  is  sooner 
or  later,  we  believe,  to  be  carried  out  practical¬ 
ly  in  every  country  where  evangelical  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  at  work. 

To  the  abstruse  essay  by  Prof.  Patton,  on 
“The  Metaphysics  of  Oughtness,”  and  the 
Book  Notices  and  editorial  and  critical  notes, 
we  have  no  space  to  make  reference.  The  note 
on  Evangelization  by  Dr.  Briggs  is  specially 
worthy  of  mention.  Altogether  this  is  a  grand 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  Review,  which 
shows  that  it  is  making  a  steady  advance,  and 
gives  promise  that  its  seventh  year  will  be  still 
better  than  any  one  of  the  six  years  that  have 
gone  before. 

The  notable  letter  written  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln  to  Gen.  Grant  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Wilderness  campaign,  closing  with  the 
words  “And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just 
cause,  may  God  sustain  you,”  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Gen.  Badeau,  and  has  been  reproduced 
in  fac-simile  for  the  February  Century,  to  ac¬ 
company  Gen.  Grant’s  article  “  Preparing  for 
the  Wilderness  Campaign.”  Gen.  Badeau 
states  that  Gen.  Grant  was  “always  careless 
about  his  papers,  and  private  or  semi-official 
ones  were  often  thrust  into  his  pockets,  where 
they  remained  for  months.  In  some  such  way 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  beautiful  God-speed  was  mislaid. 
Gen.  Grant  had  forgotten  its  existence,  until 
in  1866  I  came  across  it  in  my  researches  for 
my  history  of  his  campaigns.  He  was  so  pleas¬ 
ed  at  the  discovery,  or  recovery,  that  he  gave 
me  the  original  letter  at  the  time.” 


Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  considerable  literary  enterprise,  under 
the  general  title  “Cassell’s  National  Library.” 
The  series  will  consist  of  fifty-two  volumes,  all 
to  be  gotten  un  under  the  editorial  sanction  of 
Prof.  Henry  Morley  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  A  wide  range  of  literature  will  be  cover¬ 
ed,  including  history,  biography,  religion,  and 
philo.sophy;  discovery  and  enterprise;  plays, 
poems,  and  tales ;  natural  science  and  natural 
history ;  art,  political  economy,  etc.  Thorough¬ 
ly  well  selected,  and  both  neat  and  very  cheap, 
it  is  expected  that  this  series  will  prove  very 
popular.  _ 

Mr.  Astor  having  become  a  successful  novel¬ 
ist,  ho  is  to  be  emulated  before  long,  if  we  may 
credit  the  literary 'gossips,  by  Mr.  William  Al¬ 
len  Butler,  the  author  of  the  famous  poem 
“Nothing  to  Wear,”  written  when  Madison 
Square  was  away  up-town,  and  the  centre  of 
fashionable  folly.  It  was  “  meant  sarcastic,” 
and  was  really  so  understood  by  all  the  Floras 
worth  saving.  Given  a  topic  of  common  inter¬ 
est,  set  forth  with  literary  skill,  and  the  public 
are  pretty  sure  to  give  it  welcome. 

An  English  bookseller  offers  for  sale  an  al¬ 
most  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Defoe. 
The  making  of  it  was  the  work  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  It  includes  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  pieces  not  hitherto  attributed  to  Defoe. 
The  political  and  historical  tracts  alone  num¬ 
ber  153.  Apropos  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  that  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  off  Val¬ 
paraiso,  is  yet  just  as  Defoe  described  it,  albeit 
now  doing  duty  as  a  grazing  ranch,  and  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  tenders. 

A  principal  paper  in  the  February  Harper’s 
will  be  Sir  Edward  Reed’s,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  the  United  States,  for 
valuable  lessons  in  naval  construction  and  war¬ 
fare.  The  Passion  Play  of  Persia  will  also  lie 
described  by  our  late  Minister  to  that  country, 
Mr.  Benjamin.  _ 

The  already  very  valuable  International 
Scientific  Series  of  the  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  will  shortly  have  added  to  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  volumes,  now  In  course  of  preparation : 
”  The  Mammalia  in  their  Relation  to  Primeval 
Times,”  by  Oscar  Schmidt;  “Earthquakes 
and  other  Earth  Movements,”  by  John  Milne ; 
and  “Comparative  Literature,”  by  H.  Macau¬ 
lay  Posnett.  _ 

Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  in 
eight  monthly  volumes  of  the  Writings  of  John 
Morley,  uniform  with  the  pretty  Eversley  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Kingsley,  issued  a  year  or  two  since. 
The  first  volume  will  appear  in  January. 

A  rare  copy  of  the  “  Codes  of  Lactantius,” 
the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Italy,  has  gone 
a.stray  in  Rome,  and  the  police  are  hunting  for 
it.  When  a  copy  of  this  volume  gets  into  the 
auction-rooms  of  Europe,  it  fetches  a  great 
sum— it  is  said  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds. 
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COLONIAL  NEW  ¥OBK->THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SCHUYLER  FAMILY.* 

These  two  lar(?e  and  handsome  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  illustrate  the  way  in  which  a  book  f?rows. 
The  writer,  who  inherits  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  names  in  the  history  of  our  country*,  set 
out  some  years  since  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
h^s  distinguished  family,  and  found,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  that  when  one  begins  to  climb 
a  family  tree,  and  to  trace  its  bi'anches,  they 
spread  out  farther  and  farther,  involving  an 
amount  of  detail  which  seems  almost  endless. 
In  the  present  case  the  writer,  in  undertaking 
what  he  supposed  would  be  a  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment  for  a  few  months  of  leisure,  was  drawn 
into  a  very  engrossing  and  laborious  task,  which 
occupied  him  for  eight  years.  But  it  was  not 
labor  spent  in  vain :  for  as  he  pureued  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  he  found  that  in  writing  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  family,  he  was  really  writing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  greatest  of  the  American  colonies, 
which  in  due  time  grew  into  the  Empire  State ; 
and  thus,  while  following  out  studies  which  at 
first  were  intended  for  personal  and  private  use, 
he  produced  a  work  which  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  American  history. 

For  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  the  wri¬ 
ter  enjoyed  all  the  facilities  which  one  has  in 
tracing  the  history  of  his  own  household. 
He  had  also  the  requisite  library  training; 
for,  though  his  life  had  lx*en  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  political  affairs,  he  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1837,  a  student  of  theology,  and  then  a  success¬ 
ful  merchant.  Elected  Treasurer  of  this  State, 
he  served  two  years  in  that  office,  and  was  then 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  De¬ 
partment,  a  position  which  he  held  four  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
of  1875,  and  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Banking,  when  he  obtained  the 
passage  of  the  General  Savings  Banks  Law, 
and  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  railway  em¬ 
ployes.  Subsequently— from  January,  1876,  to 
May,  1880 — he  was  Auditor  of  the  Canal  De¬ 
partment,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  to  abol¬ 
ish  tolls  on  the  canals,  and  make  these  artifi¬ 
cial  waterways  as  free  as  the  rivers  which  na¬ 
ture  had  provided  for  internal  commerce — a 
recommendation  which  was  subsequently  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  Constitutional  amendment.  As 
Auditor,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  new  Capitol,  and  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of 
Cornell  University  from  its  foundation,  and 
was  its  Treasurer  (without  salary)  from  1868  to 
October,  1874,  when  he  resigned. 

Possessed  of  fine  literary  taste,  his  extensive 
researches  have  been  skilfully  arranged  and 
lucidly  set  forth  in  these  pages,  which  embody, 
as  we  have  said,  the  labor  of  eight  years. 

Beginning  with  New  Netherland  and  the 
patroons,  Mr.  Schuyler  takes  up  the  narrative 
of  the  early  settlement  of  New  York,  and  as 
he  has  drawn  his  material  ehiefiy  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  State,  his  work  has  a  character 
for  accuracy  which  makes  it  an  authority  on 
all  historical  questions  which  it  touches.  The 
records  of  the  colony  in  possession  of  the  State, 
begin  with  the  year  1638,  and  arc  apparently 
full  and  minute  to  the  year  1664,  all  written  in 
Dutch.  From  1664,  for  more  than  one,hundred 
years,  the  doouments  are  voluminous  and  full 
of  historic  interest.  In  studying  what  pertains 
particularly  to  the  Schuyler  family,  the  writer 
found  many  errors  which  had  crept  into  previ¬ 
ous  histories.  To  all  interested  in  this  portion 
of  his  narrative,  it  will  be  of  priceless  value  to 
have  the  exact  truth  presented  in  an  authentic 
form. 

As  its  title  imports,  the  book  is  devoted  large¬ 
ly  to  the  family  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
certainly  no  family  could  be  more  worthy  of 
such  a  chronicle,  as  none  embraces  in  one 
group  more  distinguished  names:  including 
one  of  the  first  four  Major-Generals  appointed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Colonies 
when  the  War  of  Independence  began  ;  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  British  Parliament ;  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  the 
first  Major-General  commanding  the  Union 
armies  on  the  Nortliern  frontiers  in  the  War 
of  1812,  who  was  also  the  last  patroon  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck ;  one  of  the  first  men  who  received 
the  name  of  Washington  at  the  baptismal  font ; 
a  son  of  a  Rtivolutionary  General ;  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  Surgeon-Generals  appointed  by 
Congress;  and  a  Member  of  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gness.  To  this  and  other  matter  of  personal 
interest  are  added  full  genealogical  tables,  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  admirably  indexed,  so 
that  any  one  who  bears  the  honored  name  of 
Schuyler  mn  readily  find  the  links  which  bind 
him  to  the  parent  stock. 

In  undei-Uiklng  so  great  a  labor,  we  can  well 
believe  that  Mr.  Schuyler  was  animated  by  a 
natural  desire  that  his  children  should  profit 
rom  his  researches  into  the  aneestiy  of  their 
amily.  It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  tliat 
he  has  giv  n  a  name  to  those  of  whom  ho 
may  be  proud,  as  he  is  proud  of  those  from 
whom  he  has  received  it.  The  name  of  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  has  fretpient- 
ly  been  quote<l  in  these  pages.  A  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1850,  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  After  study¬ 
ing  law  at  Columbia  College,  receiving  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.B.  in  1863,  he  Ix'gan  the  praetiee  of 
law  in  this  city,  devoting  his  leisure  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  Enh'ring  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  successively  Consul  at 
Moscow,  1867-69 ;  Consul  at  Reval,  1860-70 ;  Sec¬ 
retary  of  L(‘gation  at  St.  Petersburg,  1870-76 
(during  which  term  he  was  several  times  Charge 
d’Affaires  for  long  periods) ;  Secretuiy  of  Lega¬ 
tion  and  Consul-General  at  Constantinople, 
1876-78;  Consul  at  Birmingham,  1878-79;  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  Rome,  1879-80;  Charge  d’Af¬ 
faires  and  Consul-General  at  Bucharest,  1880- 
82;  Minister-Resident  and  Consul-General  to 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  1882-84. 

Thus  he  has  spent  seventeen  years  abroad  in 
positions  of  honor  in  different  countries,  which 
gave  him  the  best  opportunities  for  knowing 
public  men  and  studying  public  affairs  — a 
knowledge*  by  which  his  countrymen  at  home 
have  been  greatly  benefited  in  the  works  which 
are  the  fruits  of  his  studies  and  his  travels. 
He  has  mjwle  numerous  translations  from 
the  Russian,  and  published  a  large  and  most 
valuable  History  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1873, 
while  on  leave  of  absence,  he  made  a  journey 
of  eight  months  through  Central  .Asia,  which 
he  has  so  graphimlly  described  in  his  “  Turk- 
istan.”  We  have  already  told  in  these  col¬ 
umns  how  he  was  sent  in  the  Summer  of  1876 
to  investigate  the  ma.ssacres  in  Bulgaria,  and 
the  impression  which  the  harrowing  tales  which 
he  told  produced  in  Eui*ope  and  in  America. 
After  the  Russian  war,  he  aide<l  in  in  preparing 
a  Constitution  tor  Bulgaria.  In  1881,  as  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  for  the  United  States,  he  concluded 
and  signed  commercial  and  consular  treaties 
with  Roumania  and  Servia. 

The  younger  son  of  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Schuyler,  Walter  Scribner  Schuyler,  though 
less  distinguished,  has  begun  an  honorable  ca¬ 
ncer.  He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Cavalrj’.  He  served  on 
escort  duty  with  a  sur\'eying  party  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  during  the  Summer  of  1871,  and  then  ac¬ 
companied  the  second  deta«‘hment  of  the  regi- 
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ment  to  .Arizona,  and  was  among  the  most  ac¬ 
tive,  untiring,  and  successful  of  the  young 
officers  who  participated  in  the  .Apache  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1872-75.  He  superintended  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Apache  Yuma  Indians  from  Camp 
Date  Creek  to  the  Verde  Reservation,  in  May, 
1873,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  agency  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  In  1875  he  visited  Europe,  and 
upon  his  return  was  appointed  an  .Aid-de- 
Camp  to  General  Crook,  and  from  Fort  Fet- 
terman  made  a  daring  march  with  a  few  men 
across  the  country  infested  by  hostile  Sioux  to 
join  General  Crook,  and  participated  in  the 
Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Exjiedition.  He  was 
in  the  Powder  River  Expedition  during  the 
Winter  of  1876-77,  w’here  he  aistinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  good  judgment  and  conspicuous 
gallanti’y,  and  he  seiwed  with  tlie  Expedition 
against  the  hostile  Utes  of  Colorado,  marching 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  troops  on  Mill 
Creek,  Colorado,  and  participated  in  the  action 
which  resulted  in  raising  the  siege.  In  1883  he 
was  detailed  as  Professor  of  Militai’y  Science 
and  Tac'tics  at  Cornell  University;  where  one 
of  his  sisters  is  the  wife  of  Charles  .Ashmead 
Schaeffer,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  ami  the 
other  the  wife  of  Chauncy  L.  Grant  jr.  of  Ithaca. 

.As  a  genealogy,  Mr.  Schuyler’s  work  em¬ 
braces  carefully-arranged  tallies  not  only  of 
the  Schuylers  and  their  descendants,  lint  of 
others  connected  with  them  by  marriage,  such 
as  the  Van  Rensselaers,  who  were  intermarried 
with  them  in  the  early  colonial  days.  A’^ery  in¬ 
teresting  Itiographical  notes  accompany  tiie 
genealogies,  and  no  one  having  a  claim  to  rec¬ 
ognition  or  merit  of  any  kind,  has  failed  of 
notice.  The  typography,  paper,  and  binding 
of  the  two  volumes,  are  all  that  coidd  be  de¬ 
sired.  In  tlie  preparation  of  a  work  of  so  much 
labor,  the  write)-  lias  not  only  rendered  {in  in- 
valuabhi  sei  viee  to  the  honoied  family  to  which 
he  belongs,  but  has  enriclied  the  annals  of  our 
State  with  materials  which  will  be  of  gi-eat  ser¬ 
vice  in  fiitun*  compilations  of  .Aineilcan  his- 
tory. 

THE  APOSTLES  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
PROF.  PFLEIDERER. 

By  Rev.  William  Walth. 

The  Evangelist  of  Sept.  -24  contained  a  bi  i«*f 
review  of  Prof.  Pfieiderer’s  late  work  “  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the  Develoinnent 
of  Christianity.”  .A  reader  of  that  article  would 
conclude,  in  spite  of  the  wiiter’s  exceptions  to 
the  work  under  notice,  that  Dr.  Pfleidei-er  had 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  theologiciil 
literature.  He  introduces  the  author  as  one  of 
the  school  of  “  that  master  of  histei-ical  theolo¬ 
gy,  C.  F.  Baur  of  Tfibingen,”  and  he  says  that 
his  work  “  will  repay  the  most  conservative 
reader  for  pei  usal,”  adding,  it  is  true,  that  his 
lectures  “  should  he  read  with  caution  and  yet 
without  prejudice.” 

Perhaps  there  are  some  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  who  do  not  know  much  about  “  that 
master  of  historical  theology,”  Christian  Fer¬ 
dinand  Baur,  nor  about  the  Tilbingen  School, 
of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder. 
So  much  the  better.  They  have  no  loss  to 
mourn.  But  if  they  will  look  into  the  record  of 
this  “  master,”  they  will  find  that  he  and  such 
other  masters  as  Kellar  and  St)-iiuss  and  KOst- 
Icr  and  Schwegler  all  bidong  to  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  if  these  men  had  their  wiiy,  we 
should  have  no  Bible  at  iill;  for  their  whole 
aim  has  been  to  sap  its  foundations,  to  as,-,ail 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  that  compose  it, 
to  array  one  pai't  agiiinst  another,  to  sift  out 
from  it  everything  that  makes  it  sacied,  to 
deny  its  inspiration,  and  utterly  to  ruin  its 
credit.  Beiiutiful  “  masters  ”  they  would  be 
for  Christian  students!  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
this  contribution  to  our  theological  literature 
which  the  reviewer  thinks  ought  to  be  read 
“  without  prejudice.” 

Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer  is  I’lofessor  of  Theology 
(think  of  iti  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Beilin,  and  the 
work  in  question  is  “  The  Hibhert  Lecluret^  ”  of 
1885.  These  Hibbert  Lectures,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  were  foundf'd  in  the  interest  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  but  with  directions  that  idlowed 
u  very  large  latitude  of  inteipretation.  For 
many  yeais  the  fund  was  appropriated  almost 
entirely  to  the  higher  culture  of  students  for 
the  ministry.  In  suecee<ling  years  a  change 
came.  .A  memorial  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees, 
bearing  the  names  of  eighteen  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  were-  .A.  P.  Stanley,  James 
Mai-tineau,  John  Caii'd,  .A.  H.  Sayce,  F.  Max 
Mailer,  and  James  Di-ummond,  repn-sented 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  frei'  consideration 
of  “  unsettled  problems  in  theology,”  and  a  n  - 
laxation  of  “  tiiiditional  restraints,”  and  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Hibbert  Lectun*  might  b*-  made 
subsm  vient  to  these  ends.  The  thing  was  done. 
The  Lecture  was  “  libenilized,”  and  Prof.  F. 
Max  Mailer  led  the  new  departure  in  a  course 
upon  “  The  Grigin  and  Growth  of  Ihdigion  iis 
illustrated  by  the  Rtdigions  of  Indui,”  delivei-- 
ed  in  1878  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
.Abbey.  Since  that  there  have  been  coui-s»'s  on 
“The  Religion  of  .Ancient  Egypt,”  by  P.  Le 
Page  Renouf,  on  “  National  R<“ligions  and 
Univei-sal  P.eligions  ”  by  .A.  Kuenen,  and  on 
“The  Native  Ih'ligions  of  Mexico  and  Peru” 
by  .Albert  Reville. 

.And  now  comes  Herr  Professor  rfleiderer  to 
tell  us  {ill  about  the  .A{>ostle  Paul.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  sensitive  peojde  should  expe¬ 
rience  a  slight  shiver  of  apprehension  on  seeing 
the  Doctor  approach  in  the  company  of  such 
men  as  Max  Mailer,  Renouf,  and  above  all  the 
Leyden  celebrity.  Prof.  Kuenen.  The  opening 
course  of  lectures  in  the  new  departure,  by 
Mailer,  overflow,  as  might  be-  expccbal,  with 
curious  learning  and  quotations  fiom  the  San¬ 
scrit;  and  the  discussions  are  deeply  inteiest- 
ing  and  suggestive.  .And  one  «*an  imagiiie  how- 
such  a  passage  as  the  closing  one  of  Lecture 
IV,  in  which  the  speaker  traces  downward  the 
names  of  God,  with  an  apparently  loving  inter¬ 
est  to  the  dear  form  of  address,  “  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  Heaven,”  must  hiive  struck  many 
a  pious  hearer  as  hiiving  the  true  ling  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  But  the  confidence  of  any  su«-h 
must  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  such  oracular  wisdom  {is  wo  find  in 
Lecture  I,  where  we  are  told  tluit  the  Gi'ceks, 
“  to  whom  the  world  of  thought  seenis  to  have 
been  as  serene  and  transi'arent  as  the  air  which 
revealed  the  sea,  the  shore,  ami  the  sky  of 
Athens,  were  startled  {it  {i  very  early  time  by 
the  presence  of  religion,  as  by  the  appearance 
of  a  phantom  which  they  could  not  explain. 
Here  irae  the  beginning  of  the  i*rienre  of  relig¬ 
ion!" 

We  will  not,  however,  remark  further  upon 
Professor  Pfleiderer’s  company,  but  would  say 
a  few  words  about  Pfleiderer  himself.  We  are 
sorrx-  to  acknowledge  that  we  know  very  little 
about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “  Religionsphilosophie,”  and  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  Hibbert  Lecture  for  1885.  But 
the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  .Apostles  in 
his  course,  is  not  calculated  to  quiet  the  appre¬ 
hensions  raised  by  the  character  of  his  associ¬ 
ates. 

In  his  opening  lecture  he  tells  us  how  that 
“  great  Tubingen  theologian,  Christian  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Baur,  first  gave  the  key  (  !)  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  eharaeteristie  iieeuliarities  and 
the  historical  significance  of  the  .AjK)stle  Paul ; 
for  it  was  his  examination,  which  by  an  accu¬ 
rate,  critical  sifting  of  the  documents,  proved 
how  erroneous  was  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
harmonious  agreement  of  all  the  .Apostles; 


how  profound,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  antag¬ 
onism  between  Paul  and  the  first  Apostles ;  how 
animated  th^  contention  of  the  parties ;  how 
protracted  and  laborious  the  process  of  their 
union  in  the  Church.” 

This  is  cheerful  to  begin  with,  but  it  is  only  a 
prepaiation  for  still  more  lively  work  further 
on.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  man  like 
Pfleiderer  would  scout  the  antiquated  notion  of 
any  real  consensus  between  Paul  and  “  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ”  the  Epistle  of  James.  But  he  goes 
further.  He  represents  James  as  attacking 
Paul.  “  When  James  says  ‘  Y'e  see  that  by 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by  faith,* 
no  unprejudiced  reader  can  fail  to  see  in  these 
words  a  direct  polemical  reference  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Paul.  ‘  We  reckon,  therefore,  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  apai-t  from  the  works 
of  the  law.’  Neither  can  it  well  be  an  accident¬ 
al  coincitlence  that  each  of  them  produces  proof 
of  his  position  from  the  histoi-y  of  Abraham.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  author  endeavors  to 
disturb  the  entente  cordiale  between  Paul  and 
the  writer  of  The  .Apocalypse,  an  attempt  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  made  befoie. 
He  tiist  of  all  tells  us  that  he  “cannot  consider 
it  lu’obable  that  the  .Apostle  John,  as  is  still 
commonly  supposed,  was  its  author.”  [We 
would  suggest  the  identity  of  the  .Apocalypter 
with  the  Deuteronomist.  ]  Then  he  tells  us  “  it 
is  especially  clear  that  the  author  is  personiilly 
not  tavorably  disposed  towards  Paul.”  And 
why  ?  Strange  that  it  never  struck  us  before. 
Because  for  the  name  of  tlie  .Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  there  was  found  no  room  on  the  fon ndatwn 
wiUk  of  the  Xeie  Jerusalem  ! 

One  other  choice  bit  from  Herr  Pfleiderer 
may  suffice.  In  the  first  lecture,  which  is  {ibout 
“The  Conversion  of  Paul,”  the  Doctor  has  to 
say  something  about  the  occurrence  on  tlie 
road  to  Damascus,  and  here  is  what  he  says : 

Do  we  therefore  still  need  a  miracle  to  explain 
the  decisive  event,  that  sight  of  the  celestial 
Christ,  which  assisteii  in  bringing  Paul’s  faith  into 
full  and  conscious  existence  ’?  It  appears  to  rne 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  perceive  fully  the  men¬ 
tal  condition  and  circumstances  from  which  the 
vision  of  Paul  can  be  psychologically  explained  ; 
an  excitable,  nervous  temperament ;  a  soul  which 
has  been  violently  agitateil  and  torn  by  the  most 
terrible  doubts ;  a  most  vivid  phantasy,  occupied 
with  the  awful  scenes  of  persecution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  ideal  image  of  the 
celestial  Christ;  in  addition,  the  nearness  of  Dii- 
inascus  with  the  urgency  of  a  decision,  the  lonely 
stillness,  the  scorching  and  blinding  heat  of  the 
desert — in  fact,  everything  combined  to  produce 
one  of  those  ecstatic  states  in  which  the  soul  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  sees  those  Images  and  conceptions 
whi<'h  profoundly  agitate  it,  as  if  they  were  phe¬ 
nomena  proceeding  from  the  outward  world,  (pj). 
:)5,  36.) 

In  othoi-  words,  there  was  no  such  actual  oc- 
euiT’enc**  on  the  way  to  Dama-seus  as  Paul  him¬ 
self  deelan's  tlnue  was.  God  help  us  when  we 
hill  into  the  hands  of  {i  German  dibeial)  theolo¬ 
gian.  They  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  type  of 
Pfleideier,  who  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  for 
substance  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  better 
what  took  j)laee  on  the  way  to  Damiiscus  tluin 
Paul  knew  himself  and  “  they  that  were  with 
him.” 

[The  above  pungent  {irticle  is  a  case  of  “  the 
reviewer  reviewed.”  We  give  place  to  it  on 
the  principle  of  {illowing  a  fair  hearing  to  both 
sides,  {ind  yet  it  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  first 
review  to  recall  tlie  hict  th{it  he  did  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  yield  to  that  destructive  criticism  which 
would  do  away  witli  tlu'  miniculous  circum¬ 
stances  of  Paul’s  conversion.  On  the  contniry, 
he  said  explicitly ; 

“  Pfleiderer  endeavors  to  exphiin  this  trans¬ 
formation  by  tlie  psychological  condition  and 
religious  experience  of  Paul  through  natui’al 
development.  But  it  seems  to  us  tluit  he  nuikes 
a  disastrous  failure.  It  was  the  Chiistoiduiny 
on  the  I'oad  to  Damascus  as  a  leal,  objective 
manifestation  of  the  crucified  and  glorified 
Jesus,  which  tiiinsformed  the  {ii'chfiei-secutor 
into  an  .A])ostle.” — Ei>.  Evangelist.] 


IS  THE  ARHLMENT  AS  TO  .METHOD.S  IN 
TE.MPERANCE  WORK  (  LOSED  1 
By  Charles  D.  Nott,  D.D. 

[The  Evangelist  always  welcomes  plain  talk, 
especially  when  a  man  does  not  assume  to  speak 
for  others,  or  for  a  whole  party,  but  only  for  him¬ 
self  alone.  For  the  same  reason  we  think  our 
readers  will  relish  the  somewhat  vigoroqs  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  in  the  following  article,  whicJi 
comes  to  us  from  the  parsonage  of  the  First  I’res- 
byterian  Church  in  Washington,  N.  J.  It  is  sent 
with  no  other  introduction  than  this:  “As  ‘Sym- 
jmsiums  '  on  Temperance  appear  to  be  in  fashion, 

I  send  mine  all  alone  by  itself!”) 

Our  Third  Paity  friends  s{iy  it  is;  th{it  {ill  ef- 
foi  ts  with  the  old  pai’ties  having  failed,  there 
is  no  c<.nirs«‘ open  but  that  of  inihqtendent  ])o- 
liticid  {iction.  Is  that  so’?  Let  us  see. 

The  Rum  power  hohls  to-day  over  Ijoth  the 
old  parties  a  position  of  control  which  Temper¬ 
ance  men  would  be  oidy  too  glad  to  occupy. 
How  did  the  Rum  power  get  this  position  ’?  By 
a  Thiiil  Party  {ind  by  independent  political  ac¬ 
tion ’?  Not  so;  but  by  a  thorough  political  or¬ 
ganization  within  existing  piirties  (a  horse  of 
another  color),  thrmigh  which,  by  an  {ictnial 
majoi  ity  or  by  miissing  the  vote  of  a  minority, 
it  dict{ites  candiihites  to  conventions,  {ind  “  en- 
coui  ages  ”  them  to  loyalty  after  elections.  And 
we  mildly  affirm  that  the  course  ptirsued  by  the 
Rum  men  was,  and  still  is,  open  to  Temperance 
men  just  so  soon  {is  they  compass  the  n^quisite 
conditions — more  men  or  more  cohesion. 

The  Independents  s{iy  they  would  never  have 
had  athii'd  pai  ty,  if  they  could  have  gotten  any 
recognition  from  the  old  piirties.  W’e  are  sick 
of  that  .soi’t  of  talk.  The  rum  men  did  not  go 
about  whining  that  they  could  not  be  recog- 
niz(‘d  by  the  old  parties,  nor  stai  t  a  third  party 
that  should  farther  divide  their  vote  and  weiik- 
en  their  power.  They  went  to  work  unitedly, 
and  compelled  recognition.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it ;  and  if  third-party  men  covet  equal  power 
with  the  rum  men,  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  means  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  that  power  wiis  at¬ 
tained. 

Our  third-party  brethren— “  we  be  brethren, 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel 
acknowledgt?  us  not  ’’—would  <lo  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  parties,  like  scales.  alw{iys  tip  in  the 
direetion  of  the  greatest  weight ;  and  tluit  they 
tipped  in  the  direction  of  the  rum  men,  simply 
shows  the  one  thing  lucking  among  temper¬ 
ance  men  :  that  they  did  not  weigh  enough  in 
numbers  or  in  specific  gravity. 

If  that  is  our  fix— and  the  scales  say  it  is— we 
a.-k  in  all  conscience.  How  can  a  third  party 
help  us  out  of  it’?  Whiit  remedy  is  for  all 
our  woes  ’?  Will  it  increa.se  the  number  of  tem¬ 
perance  men,  or  make  those  we  have  weigh 
more,  when  thus  far  it  has  only  divided  the 
temperance  vote,  and  by  stirring  up  ill-feeling, 
lessened  the  cohesion  of  temperance  sentiment  ? 
Just  here  would  .seem  to  be  the  fatuity  of  third- 
party  men,  that  though  knowing  temperance 
men  weigh  le.ss  than  rum  men,  they  objuigate 
the  scales  for  not  tipping  in  their  direction,  iind 
as  a  remedy  and  mode  of  revenge,  still  faither 
diminish  the  temperance  power  by  taking 
themselves — or  abc>ut  b-n  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  vote — off  the  scales.  But  the  two  old 
parties,  like  their  friends  the  scales,  are  very 
susceptible  te  avoirdupois,  .and  will  Ik*  happy 
to  tip  the  other  way  so  soon  as  the  preponder¬ 
ance  is  in  the  opposite  pan ! 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  Independents 
should  have  squarely  faced  the  ugly  fact  that 
temperance  men  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  the 


rum  men,  and  instead  of  starting  a  third  party, 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  tarry  at  Jeri¬ 
cho,  if  not  till  the  breed  of  temperance  men 
was  increased,  at  least  till  some  beards  were 
grown.  Or  if  it  was  cohesion  they  needed,  if 
greed  is  a  stronger  incentive  among  rum  men 
than  principle  is  among  temperance  men,  that 
a  little  missionary  work,  as  they  have  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  had  in  the  South,  would  have  been 
quite  as  profitable  as  a  third  party,  the  efficacy 
of  which,  as  a  moans  of  grace  in  converting 
temperance  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pai  ticular- 
ly  fortunate. 

If  the  Independents  should  say  “Precisely; 
{ind  all  true  prohibitionists  should  come  over 
to  the  third  party,  and  thus  consummate  the 
union  so  eloquently  advocated  ;  ”  we  respect¬ 
fully  reply  that  a  similar  remaik  was  made  by 
the  celebrated  juryman  to  the  eleven  olrstinate 
fellows  who  would  not  come  over  to  his  view  of 
the  case.  Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  prohi- 
lution  vote  should  not  say  to  the  more  than 
ninety  per  cent.  “Come  over  to  us.”  That  is 
simply  another  instance  of  the  tail  wanting  to 
w{ig  the  dog.  The  argument  may  be  closed, 
but  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  all  in. 

THE  OLD  LIBERTY  PARTY. 

A  Historical  Reminiscence. 

BY  LEWIS  H.  CLARK. 

Text — “The  Old  Libertg  i>artg  brought  Texas 
as  a  Siare  State  into  the  I'nion.” — “Ambrose” 
in  The  Evangelist  of  Dec.  24. 

Before  consenting  to  the  logic  of  this  writer, 
it  may  be  well  to  exiimine  his  statement  of  his¬ 
tory.  If  the  abi)ve  remai’k  is  true,  it  is  because 
the  Whig  piirty  of  1840  and  1846  was  o]*posed  to 
the  {innexation  of  Texiis ;  because  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  w{is  in  favor  of  it;  and  because  the 
Liberty  piirty  might  have  given  victory  to  the 
Whig  party  by  voting  the  Whig  ticket,  and 
thus  prevented  annexation.  Further;  If  the 
remark  i.s  tiaie,  yet  to  give  it  any  force  {it  the 
present  time,  it  must  now  be  true  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  I'arty  is  in  favor  of  Prohibition ;  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  {igainst  it;  and  that 
the  Prohibition  vmrty  might  give  victory  to  the 
Republicans,  and  thus  secure  Prohibition. 

First  {is  to  the  history  ;  The  Liberty  party 
cast  its  first  Presidential  vote  in  1840,  counting 
a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  votes  in  all 
the  Union.  It  was  too  weak  either  to  helji  or 
to  harm  the  gixait  parties.  It  did  not  defeat 
the  Whig  party ;  it  did  not  “  bi'ing  Texas  into 
the  Union  ”  by  such  defeat.  t)n  the  contiiiry, 
the  Whig  party  went  into  power.  If  every  man 
who  voted  for  Birney  had  voted  for  H{irrison 
and  Tyler,  it  would  only  have  given  {i  larger 
m.ajority  for  the  very  man,  ,Tohn  Tyler,  who 
{ifterwards  signed  the  act  annexing  Texas.  The 
{ii‘t  p{issed  C!ongress,  and  was  signed  M{irch  2, 
184.5— two  days  before  the  close  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  }chich  the  Whigs  elected  in  1840.  The  act 
could  not  have  passed  the  Senate  without  three 
Whig  rotes,  and  they  were  obtained;  so  true 
was  it  of  the  Whig  p{irty  in  relation  to  Slavery, 
as  it  is  now  true  of  the  Itepublican  party  in  rc- 
hition  to  Temperance,  that  it  could  generally 
be  relied  upon  for  the  last  two  or  three  rotes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pass  an  obnoxious  measure.  So  long 
as  those  two  or  three  controlling  votes  are 
ready,  the  professions  of  a  m{ijority  of  the 
party  {ivail  little.  What  sensible  reason  was 
there  why  Abolitionists  should  h{ive  voted  the 
Whig  ticket  in  1840  ’?  H{irrison  had  proposed 
to  supftress  .Abolition  discussions  {ind  .Abolition 
societies  by  the  pains  {ind  pen{ilties  of  law. 
Honice  Greeley,  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of 
thii'd  p{irties,  says  of  John  Tyler;  “  By  no  act, 
no  vote,  no  speech,  had  he  foi  feited  the  confi¬ 
dence  or  incurred  the  ilistrust  of  the  Slave 
power.”  No  Democrat  had  ever  gone  further 
in  tluit  direction  than  Harrison,  and  no  Demo¬ 
crat  laid  a  sti'onger  ceitiflcate  than  Honice 
Greeley  thus  gives  John  Tyler,  his  own  ciindi- 
(hite  foi'  the  Vice-Pi-esidency. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  th.at  in  1844  the  Liberty 
pai  ty  should  have  ai<le<l  the  Whigs,  {ind  th{it  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not,  the  Liberty  pai’ty  “  lirought 
Texas  into  the  Union  as  .a  Slave  Stiite.”  This 
looks  vei’y  fine  on  the  suiJace,  but  wluit  are  the 
facts  ’?  The  Members  of  Congress  who  were  to 
pass  the  act,  were  already  in  their  seats;  and 
the  President  who  was  to  sign  it  was  alriuidy 
in  the  chair,  and  by  Whig  votes.  Not  one  offi¬ 
cer  cdected  in  November,  1844,  vot<>d  at  the  final 
I’oll-call ;  nor  did  the  moral  influence  of  the 
•  •lection  of  1844,  probably,  luive  any  special  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  result.  The  men  who  were  to  do 
the  work  were  ready  to  do  it  any  W{iy.  The 
phin  had  been  steiidily  pursui'd  for  thiityye{irs. 
In  the  pi’ogress  of  development,  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment  had  come.  The  Whigs,  even  if  vic¬ 
torious  in  November,  1844,  could  not  have  stop¬ 
ped  the  result  if  they  would  ;  a  large  minoi  ity 
of  them  would  not  if  they  could.  Henry  Clay 
had  wi-itbm ;  “  I  hiive  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  far  from  having  {iny  iiersonal  objection  to 
the  {innexation  of  Texas,  I  should  he  glad  to  see 
it.”  Jairtes  K.  Polk  was  for  the  annexation 
without  an  “if”;  Henry  Clay  was  for  it  with 
an  “  if.”  Was  there  really  much  to  choose  by 
undoubted  Abolitionists  who  meant  to  vote 
their  principles’?  Even  Horace  Gioeley,  when 
he  had  waited  twenty  years,  an<l  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  histoiy,  nunle  no  such  charge  as 
“Ambros*,*  ”  makes  against  the  Liberty  party, 
no  matter  what  he  might  have  .said  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  columns  while  smarting  under  defeat  in 
1844-5.  While  he  does  claim  that  the  election 
of  Polk  hastened  the  result,  ho  adds  “That 
event  would  have  probably  taken  place  at  some 
future  day,  had  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Clay 
been  chosen,  as  their  livoymln  fallg  indicated." 
No,  a  careful  stvulent  of  history  must  decide 
that  the  Liberty  party  did  not  “  bring  Texas 
into  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State.” 

There  is  another  view  which  is  necessary. 
The  theory  of  “.Ambrose  ”  is  against  Third- 
partyisni  generally ;  each  man  had  better  stay 
in  the  great  party  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
work  for  reform  within  that  party.  By  his  the¬ 
ory,  he  cannot  first  organize  a  Third  party,  and 
then  transfer  its  strength  massed  to  one  of  the 
two  large  parties.  Veiy  well.  Dissolve  the 
Liberal  party  of  1844;  .send  every  man  home  to 
his  old  party.  Would  the  Whigs  have  then 
carried  New  i'ork,  ahd  thus  made  Clay  Presi¬ 
dent  ’?  This  has  been  often  assumed,  but  never 
proved.  The  buiden  of  proof  is  upon  the  affir¬ 
mative.  If  it  is  not  proved,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  “  It  is  not  true  that  the  Liberty  party  de¬ 
feated  the  Whig  party”;  and  if  it  is  proved, 
the  main  proposition  still  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  even  Hoiace  Greeley  (and  there  can 
be  no  higher  {luthoi’ity)  admits  that  Texas 
would  have  b«‘en  annexed  under  Henry  Clay. 
The  vote  for  Henry  (.'lay  in  New  A’ork  was  2.32,- 
482;  for  James  K.  Polk,  •237,588;  for  James  G. 
Birney,  15,812.  No  complete  party  analysis  of 
the  15,812  is  possible.  But  when  personal  rec¬ 
ollection  of  localities  is  tested,  ami  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  four  years  later  many  more  Demo¬ 
crats  than  Whigs  left  their  party  to  form  the 
Free  Soil  party,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in 
1844  nearly  half  of  the  15,812  were  originally 
Democrats.  If  two-fifths  (or  even  lessi  were, 
the  general  result  won  hi  have  been  the  same. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  Lilierty  party  did 
not  “bring  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  Slave 
State.” 

It  is  too  late  to  use  the  campaign  of  1844  as  a 
scare-crow  to  frighten  intelligent  men  into  a 
surrender  of  their  own  convictions.  Whether 
there  should  be  a  “  prohibition  party  ”  or  not, 
may  be  opien  to  just  such  discussion  as  is  now 


happily  going  on  in  The  Evangelist  and  else¬ 
where  ;  but  it  cannot  be  decided  by  any  fling 
at  the  abolitionists  of  1840  and  1844,  the  moral 
heroes  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Is  it  necessary  to  look  at  the  parallel  case  ’? 
The  “  fearful  example  ”  of  1844  is  not  there  at 
all ;  but  if  it  were,  to  make  the  application  to 
1886  valid,  it  is  necesiary  to  show  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  is  in  favor  of  prohibition.  Can 
that  proposition  be  sustained  ’?  Is  there  a  line 
in  any  of  its  national  platforms  for  thirty  years 
that  indicates  any  such  thing’?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  its  general  work  that  indicates  it  ’?  Not 
at  all.  It  does  not  even  profess  to  be  in  favor 
of  prohibition.  AVhen  in  power  in  New  York, 
it  has  never  enacted  a  statute  of  prohibition. 
When  it  came  into  power  in  this  State,  it  re¬ 
pealed  one  on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  declar¬ 
ed  unconstitutional,  but  it  has  never  tried  to 
put  a  constitutional  one  in  its  place. 

Then  let  the  question  whether  there  shall  be 
a  prohibition  party  or  not,  be  discus.sed  on  its 
merits,  untrammelled  by  the  fear  that  some 
other  party  will  get  hurt. 

When  the  sage  of  the  Catalpa  and  the  light 
of  the  Saginaw  shall  have  studied  the  greiit 
parties  by  elbowing  their  way  through  caucus¬ 
es  and  conventions,  they  may  not  be  so  hope¬ 
ful  of  success  as  when  they  take  observations 
from  the  easy  chair  of  a  pastor’s  study.  If  they 
will  attend  Republican  caucuses  and  propose 
tempeiance  resolutions,  they  will  hear  some¬ 
thing  instructive. 

Mac<»(lon  Centre,  Jan.  4,  18S6. 


MAKE  SURE  OF  A  LITTLE. 

I  mean  we  should,  some  of  us,  try  to  rescue 
now  and  then  a  poor  dying  victim  of  the  bottle, 
while  all  this  heated  discussion  is  going  on, 
whether  that  same  bottle  shall  be  sohl  high  or 
sold  low,  or  smashed  or  annihilated  altogether. 
“Clement,”  Drs.  Cuvier  and  Johnson  and  Bur¬ 
rell  and  Green,  are  having  it  pretty  hot.  Well, 
men  always  did  get  excited  over  the  bottle. 
We  are  all  watc^hing  not  only  to  see  which  gets 
the  better  of  the  argument,  but  which  keeps 
his  temper  best,  and  keeps  the  closest  to  the 
Golden  Rule  in  the  language  chosen  and  the 
blood  that  runs  through  it.  For  the  spirit  will 
have  about  as  much  to  do  with  this  whole  af¬ 
fair  as  the  letter.  It  is  no  wonder  they  wax 
earnest,  for  they  are  all  trying  to  set  up  a  whole¬ 
sale  liquor  business.  I  hope  that  some  or  all 
of  these  will  succeed.  Wholesale  success  is 
wh{it  we  all  want.  Meantime,  it  is  to  be  hojied 
that  we  shall  not,  any  of  us,  fall  to  do  at  least  a 
small  retail  business.  I  mean,  try  to  sare  one 
by  one  the  poor  rained  victims. 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  little  temperance 
speech  to  this  jioint.  One  of  my  good  ciders 
was  present,  and  promptly  followed  me,  sug¬ 
gesting  “  That  is  very  well ;  but  suppose  a  bat¬ 
tery  were  planted  on  the  hills  back  of  the 
church,  throwing  shells  into  our  houses  and 
streets,  mutilating  our  dear  ones  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  by  the  score,  should  we  content  ourselves 
with  picking  up  the  dead  and  wounded,  or  set 
to  work  for  silencing  the  battery  ?  ”  I  instent- 
ly  surrendered.  Nevertheless,  those  earnest 
contenders  for  their  notion  of  the  best  method, 
(and  we  all)  should  be  proving  by  earnest,  per¬ 
sonal  endeavor,  sitting  anil  praying  by  the  side 
of  the  poor  victims  in  their  homes,  our  belief 
that  Jesus  is  able  to  save  even  the  chief  of  sin¬ 
ners.  That  we  do  not  do  enough  of  that,  is  what 
I  am  earnest  to  say  by  my  suggestion,  “  Make 
sure  of  a  little.”  Instances  {•ould  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  efliciency  of  such  personal  work  in 
behalf  of  the  drunken.  But  we  must  get  near 
to  them.  We  must  repeat  the  effoi  t  over  and 
ovei’.  We  must  get  hold  and  hold  on,  until  we 
make  them  feel  that  we  are  determined  they 
shall  not  go  to  destruction.  Go  even,  as  Jesus 
with  Zaccheus,  and  sit  by  their  fli'esides,  even 
eat  with  them.  Compel  them  to  feel  that  some¬ 
body  cares  for  them,  and  thiit  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  rise.  God  will  reward  such  effoi’t.  He 
says  He  will.  He  has  done  it.  Every  faithful 
pastor  could  verify  this.  But  we  need  more 
boldness  and  positive  affection  in  laying  hold 
upon  the  individual  cases.  Take  them  alone  at 
home,  in  their  best  moods,  and  in  earnest  aj)- 
peal  in  their  pi’esence  to  Him  who  is  “able  to 
save.”  While  some  prepare  the  machinery  for 
wholesale  work,  let  us  all  do  at  least  a  small  re¬ 
tail  business. 


THE  CATECHImM. 

By  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams. 

As  we  Stood  beside  President  Clevchind  at 
the  reception  of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore,  and 
heard  him  say  tluit  he  had  learned,  and  could 
now  recite,  most  of  the  answers  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  there  came  to  our’  minils  nuiny 
things  that  we  had  heal’d  and  l  ead  of  that  won¬ 
derful  little  book. 

As  we  thought  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  by  distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers,  au¬ 
thors,  and  ministers,  we  felt  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  memories  of  all  the  children  of 
our  beloved  Church. 

In  one  of  his  great  speeches,  Rufus  Choate 
quoted  one  of  the  answers  of  the  Catechism, 
and  turning  to  the  court,  remarked  “  Dlay  it 
please  your  honor,  my  mother  taught  me  this 
in  my  earliest  childhood,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not 
forget  it  in  my  age.” 

Marshall  of  Kentucky,  after  losing  a  case, 
was  asked  about  his  failure,  when  he  replied, 
“  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  way  you  Presby¬ 
terians  drill  your  children  in  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.”  There  were  three  Presbyterians  on 
the  jury,  who  saw  the  weak  points  in  the  splen- 
diil  speech  he  had  delivered. 

Carlyle  was  approaching  the  close  of  life 
when  he  made  the  following  remark :  “  The 
older  I  grow— and  I  now  stand  on  the  brink  of 
eternity— the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  Catechism  which  I  learned  when  a 
child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning 
becomes:  ‘  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.’  ” 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  relating  some  remin¬ 
iscences  of  his  boyhood  days,  said  of  the  minis¬ 
ter:  “The  community  in  which  he  lived  re¬ 
garded  him  with  great  veneration,  and  the  vis¬ 
its  which  from  time  to  time  he  made  te  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  seemed  to  the  boys  important  oc¬ 
casions,  for  which  special  prcfiaration  w’as 
made.  When  he  came  to  visit  the  school  which 
I  attended,  we  all  had  on  our  Sunday  clothes, 
and  were  ready  for  him  with  a  few  answers  in 
the  Westminster  Catechism.  He  heard  us  re¬ 
cite  our  lessons,  examined  us  in  the  Catechism, 
and  then  began  a  little  address.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Goodell,  the  distinguished  mission- 
aiy  to  Turkey,  said  conceraing  it;  “In  the 
days  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  that  Cat¬ 
echism  was  a  wonderful  institution,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  families  that  were  most 
thoroughly  drilled  in  it,  are  now  undeniably 
the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  New  England, 
whether  considered  politica.lly,  socially,  or  re¬ 
ligiously.” 

The  distinguished  Dr.  Payson  spent  some 
time  as  the  teac-her  of  a  day-school.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1805,  he  wrote  as  follows :  “  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  I  gave  my  si'holars  six  questions  in  the 
Catechism,  and  a  hymn  to  commit  to  memory 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning  after 
hearing  them  recite,  I  lectured  to  them  on  the 
subject  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.” 

In  writing  to  Eliot,  the  missionary  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  Baxter  said  :  “  Methinks  the  Assembly’s 
Catechism  should  be  next  to  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  most  worthy  of  your  labors.” 


Of  its  value  te  the  awakened.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  said  :  “  Y’et  even  to  these,  the  truths 
committed  to  memory  are  now  of  great  utility. 
They  are  like  a  treasure  which  has  been  hidden, 
but  is  now  discovered.” 

It  was  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  man 
who  had  sojourned  in  a  community  where 
great  attention  had  been  paid  te  the  Catechism : 
“  You  can  scar<*ely  find  a  boy  who  cannot  give 
you  an  intelligent  account  of  the  faitli  which 
they  profess.” 

Justice  Strong  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  remarked  substantially  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  That  Catechism  is  as  familiar  to  me  as 
the  little  prayer  ‘  Now  I  lay  me  down  te  sleep.’ 
Years  ago,  when  superintendent  of  a  Sabbath- 
school,  I  offered  a  prize  of  a  Bible  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  every  scholar  w  ho  would  correi^tly  recite 
its  answers.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  schol¬ 
ars  obtained  the  prize.  I  now  frequently  meet 
the  scholars  who  receiveil  the  prize,  and  feel 
that  I  never  gave  one  hundred  and  seventwn 
dollars  te  any  other  object  that  has  yielded  a 
better  return.” 

Surely  a  book  that  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  such  men,  and  awakened  the  desire  that  its 
truths  may  be  in  the  minds  of  others,  must  be 
worthy  of  careful  memorizing  and  study. 

IndiauapoUs,  Ind. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EDCCATION-THE  OUT- 
LOOK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  A.  D.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

A  survey  of  the  present  state  of  academical 
and  collegiate  education  in  all  this  broad  re¬ 
gion,  is  not  flattering.  .A  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  founded  by  Christians  are  struggling  for  ' 
existence,  and  are  teaching  a  few  of  the  many 
that  ought  to  be  trained  in  them,  and  would  lie 
if  adequate  facilities  were  offered.  These  in¬ 
ducements  must  consist  in  suitable  building? 
for  study  and  recitations,  apparatus  and  librai’y 
(or  at  least  books  of  reference  i,  a  force  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers,  and  reduced  or  free  tuition. 
With  the  provision  of  such  facilities  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  would  increase  tenfold. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  Christian 
schools  on  the  Pai'iflc  slope  are  doing  a  noble 
work.  Touching  the  few  that  have  been  start¬ 
ed  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  Church,  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  is  properly  superintended 
by  Presbytery  or  Synod,  and  not  a  college  on 
the  whole  coast.  Two  or  three  attempts  to 
found  a  college  have  been  made  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  our  academies  would  hav’e  shared  the 
same  fate  but  for  individual  supportei's  who 
are  struggling  with  an  unselfish  devotion  that 
well  deserves  the  epithet  heroic. 

In  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  .schools  which  teach  both  primary  and 
higher  education ;  but  they  are  without  power 
to  reach  the  most  laudable  aims  or  expand  in 
usefulness  through  lack  of  means.  They  are 
destitute  of  endowment  with  the  exception  of 
the  Albany  Collegiate  Institute,  and  this  en¬ 
dowment  yields  only  a  trifling  income,  being 
chiefly  absorbed  in  site  and  buildings. 

Reasons  for  carrying  this  endowment  up  to 
competency  are  abundant.  They  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  youth  who  are  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  the  Higher  (fliristian  Education, 
because  they  are  unable  to  pay  tuition,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  other  expenses  of  books,  board, 
and  clothing.  A 

The  reasons  of  a  general  character  are  very  J 
grave  and  urgent.  Until  adequate  provision  i» 
made  for  the  comprehensive  culture  which  thA 
Presbyterian  Church  has  always  embraced  ill 
her  principles  and  plans  of  education,  we  ar«l 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  ignorance  and  the  prcl 
tensions  of  secularism  ;  ignorance  of  the  prin-H 
ciples  of  duty  and  Christianity,  which  illumin¬ 
ate  conscience,  and  enlarge  and  regulate  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  and  exposure  to  the  worldly  spir¬ 
it,  which  in  its  intense  development  consumes 
all  the  spirituality  out  of  the  mind,  and  under 
the  fascination  of  gain  and  progress,  transforms 
It  into  machinery  to  grind  down  and  recast 
this  whole  world  into  ])ractical  forms  for  sublu¬ 
nary  uses  and  enjoyments. 

The  exclusion  of  religion  from  schools  and 
universities  dominated  by  secularism,  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  fact.  It  needs  no  formal  enactment  to 
exclude  it.  That  is  done  by  making  no  provis¬ 
ion  for  it.  And  the  youthful  mind  carried 
along  by  its  own  disinclination  to  examine  the 
claims  of  religion,  eagerly  imbibes  the  notions 
and  sentimwnts  of  teachers  who  hate  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  sin  and  guilt,  the  necessity  of  atone¬ 
ment,  diqiendence  upon  God  for  pardon  through 
Christ’s  blood  shed  upon  the  cross,  the  need  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  our  hearts,  sanctify 
our  lives,  and  prepare  us  through  the  service 
of  God  and  our  fellow  men  for  a  happy  eter¬ 
nity. 

Now  these  arc  only  the  most  general  doc¬ 
trines  that  are  evangelical  and  saving.  Yet 
where  is  the  school  or  college  that  ever  teaches 
them  which  is  not  officered  and  superintended 
by  Christians  ? 

Then  it  is  necessary  that  .schools  for  compre¬ 
hensive  education  should  be  founded  by  Chris¬ 
tians.  No  education  can  be  complete  that 
leaves  religion  out,  as  no  culture  can  be  com¬ 
prehensive  which  neglects  any  powers  or  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  human  nature. 

What  can  be  said  then  in  reference  to  any 
school  or  project  of  education  which  on  any 
pretense  whatever  puts  aside  the  whole  subject 
of  personal  religion  ?  It  crowds  out  that  which 
in  the  estimate  of  God  and  angels,  is  the  only 
valuable  part  of  man’s  nature,  and  leaves  it  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  present  world.  And 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul ;  and  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ’? 

The  dominion  of  the  worldly  spirit  is  by  na¬ 
ture  tremendous ;  what  must  it  become  when  it 
is  reinforced  by  education  ’?  Let  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  the  great  teacher,  appeal  to  Chris¬ 
tians  and  philanthropists,  and  incline  them  to 
endow  schools  in  which  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
reljpion  shall  be  inculcated  with  the  branches 
of  a  comprehensive  education. 


MISTAKES  OF  HOME  MISSIONARIES. 

Recently  a  church  in  -  sent  a  box  to  a 

Home  mi8.sionary  in  the  West,  prepaying  tlie 
express  charges.  After  long  waiting,  a  letter 
came  from  the  minister  saying  “We  opened 
your  box  ten  days  since,”  &c.  The  letter  was 
postmarked  five  days  later,  and  in  six  days 
thereafter  was  received  by  the  ladies. 

From  the  same  town  another  church  sent 
a  box  one  year  since,  prepaying  $;i0  express 
charges,  but  hoard  nothing  of  it  until  they  saw 
in  a  newspaper  a  complaint  from  the  minister 
to  the  effect  that  a  box  had  been  sent  him  with 
express  charges  on  it  amounting  to  $:)0,  which 
he  was  not  able  to  pay.  When  they  read  the 
article,  the  ladies  telegraphed  him  that  the  ex¬ 
press  charges  were  prepaid.  To  this  day  they 
have  received  no  word  from  him ;  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  this  year  that  church  sent  no  missionary 
box,  though  abundantly  able  to  do  so.  They 
were  discouraged. 

The  first-named  church,  some  years  previous, 
sent  a  box  to  a  missionary  in  Missouri,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  such  a  grateful,  appreciative 
letter  that  the  missionary’s  family  receiving 
the  box,  and  the  ladies  of  the  church  sending 
it,  were  made  warm,  admiring  friends,  and 
these  pleasant  relations  continue  to  this  day. 
A  prompt  letter  in  reply  helps  to  remunerate 
those  who  »eek  to  help  the  missionaries.  C. 
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CAPTIVITY  OF  JUDAH. 


The  Lesson:  2  Kings  xxv.  1-12. 

I.  And  It  came  to  pass  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  In 
the  tenth  month.  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebu- 
chadneizar  king  of  Babylon  came,  he,  and  all  his  host, 
against  Jerusalem,  a*d  pitched  against  It;  and  they  built 
torts  against  It  round  about. 

4.  And  the  city  was  besieged  unto  the  eleventh  year  of 
king  Zedeklah. 

5.  And  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  the  famine 
prevailed  In  the  city,  and  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people 
of  the  land. 

4.  And  the  city  was  broken  up,  and  all  the  men  of  war 
ned  by  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  two  walls, 
which  Is  by  the  king's  garden ;  (now  the  Chaldees  were 
against  the  city  round  about:)  and  the  king  went  the  way 
toward  the  plain. 

6.  And  the  army  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  the  king, 
and  overtook  him  In  the  plains  of  Jericho :  and  all  his 
acmy  wore  scattered  from  him. 

6.  So  they  took  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  to  Blblah :  and  they  gave  Judgment  upon  him. 

7.  And  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedeklah  before  his  eyes, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedeklah,  and  bound  him  with 
tetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 

8.  And  In  the  flfth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month,  which  Is  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  the 
guard,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem,^ 

9.  And  ho  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great 
man's  house  burnt  be  with  fire. 

10.  And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldees,  that  wore  with  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
round  about. 

II.  Now  the  rest  of  the  people  that  were  loft  In  the  city, 
and  the  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
with  the- remnant  of  the  multitude,  did  Nebuzaradan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  carry  away. 

12.  But  the  captain  of  guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the  land 
to  be  vinedressers  and  husbandmen. 

Bj  ABBOTT  £.  KITTEEBGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “if;/  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there 
we  sat  (Joicn,  yea,  we  v:ept,  when  we  remembered 
ZtOH.”— Psa.  cxxxvii.  1. 

We  have  two  prominent  characters  in  this 
lesson — Zedekiah,  Kinj?  of  Judah,  and  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  Kinff  of  Babylon.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  a  military  conqueror,  but  as  a  ruler 
of  f?reat  pfenius  and  executive  power.  It  was 
during;  his  reij?n  that  Babylon  became  a  city 
of  almost  falmlous  lieauty  and  strenfjth,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  the  magnificence 
of  his  improvements  is  scarcely  equalled  in  his¬ 
tory.  Think  of  an  image  of  gold  sixty  cubits 
in  height  set  up  on  the  plain  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii. 
1).  Read  the  description  of  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom  in  Dan.  iv.  10-1-2,  under  the  figure  of 
a  tree  “  whose  height  was  great,  which  grew 
and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached 
unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the 
end  of  all  the  earth ;  the  leaves  whereof  were 
fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which  was 
food  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven 
dwelt  in  the  branches  thereof,  and  all  fiesh  was 
fed  of  it.”  Notice  also  how  Daniel  speaks  of 
him,  when  he  gives  to  the  King  the  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  dream  :  ”  Thou,  O  King,  art  a  King 
df  kings ;  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
thee  a  kingdom,  power  and  strength  and  glory. 
And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven,  hath  He  given  into  thine  hand,  ijnd 
hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all.  Thou  art 
this  head  of  gold  ”  (Dan.  ii.  37,  :18). 

Zedekiah  was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah, 
and  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Neliuchad- 
nezzar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  reigned 
eleven  years  in  .Terusalem,  and  “  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ”  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10).  At  length  ho  revolted  against  the 
King  of  Babylon,  and  this  revolt  was  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  end,  which  was  the  captivity  of 
Judah. 

It  was  in  the  year  (B.  C.)  580,  in  the  mouth  of 
January,  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  lasted  one  year,  five  months, 
and  twenty-seven  days.  During  this  time  the 
besie.ging  army,  or  a  part  of  it,  marched  to 
meet  the  Egyptians,  who  were  coming  to  the 
help  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  siege  was  continued  even  more 
vigorously.  .\s  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  national  disasters 
with  fastings,  the  dates  of  such  disasters  were 
pre.served  accurately  (see  Zecli.  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  111). 
By  turning  to  Jer.  xxxiv.  7  we  learn  that  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  also  besieged  the 
cities  of  Lachish  and  .Azekah,  which  were  tlie 
only  strongholds  remaining  to  the  Jews.  S' 
that  with  tlieir  capture  the  victory  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  humiliation  of  God’s  people  per¬ 
fected. 

VERHE.S  l-:i.  It  is  not  probable  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  was  present  with  his  army  before 
Jerusalem,  for  in  verse  G  we  read  of  him  as  at 
Riblah,  where  his  cam))  was  pitcheil  and  where 
the  trial  of  Zedekiah  took  place.  That  the 
famine  was  severe,  and  the  suffering  of  the 
people  terrible,  we  know  from  Lam.  ii.  11,  12, 
19,  iv.  3-10;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Ezek.  v.  lo. 

It  is  interesting  t<>  stmly  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  this  lesson 
(Jer.  x.xxvii.  xxxviii.',  for  it  was  he  who  pre¬ 
vented  for  some  time  the  revolt  of  the  King 
again.st  the  yoke  of  Baliylon,  by  counselling 
submission  and  patience,  and  after  the  siege 
he  urged  Zedekiah  to  surrender  to  the  enemy, 
assuring  him,  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  resistance, 
and  that  the  end  would  be  the  burning  of  the 
cifcy  and  the  King’s  capture  and  death.  He 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the 
officials  under  the  King,  because  he  prophesied 
of  national  disaster,  and  they  cast  him  into 
dungeons,  and  sought  to  munler  him  by  abuse 
and  starvatifui ;  but  Jeremiah  only  declared 
the  Woi-d  of  God,  and  He,  the  King  of  kings, 
mightier  than  Ztnlekiah  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  with  His  suffering  servant  and  delivered 
him. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
tliat  the  enemy  stormed  the  city  (Jer.  xxxix.  2, 
lii.  5-7.  The  breach  was  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  as  we  know  from  the  reference 
in  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  to  the  “  middle  gate,”  which 
was  the  gate  in  the  wall  between  the  southern 
and  northern  sections  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  King  and  his  army  fled  “  by  the 
way  of  the  gate  between  two  walls,  which  is  by 
the  King’s  garden,”  which  was  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  ravine,  Indween  Ophel  and  Zion, 
called  in  Neh.  iii.  15,  the  gate  of  the  fountain. 
They  could  not  es»'aiM»  by  the  gates  on  the 
north,  as  that  way  was  blocked  by  the  enemy 
who  enteieil  from  that  direction.  They  hasten¬ 
ed,  therefore,  through  the  southern  gate,  to 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  are 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  -2,  xii.  3;  2  Sam.  ii.  29, 
iv.  7.  But  the  enemy  pursue<l  and  captured 
the  fugitives  near  Jericho,  or  al)out  six  miles 
fn>m  the  city. 

,An<l  now  commenced  the  afflictions  of  Zisle- 
kiah,  afflictions  which  were  the  fulfilment  of 
Divine  prophecy,  in  which  fulfilment  the  King 
of  Babylon  was  unconsciously  the  instrument 
in  Goil’s  hand  in  the  punishment  of  this  wicked 
monarch  of  Judah.  And  notice  how  terrible 
the  punishment  was:  In  the  first  place,  his 
sons  were  put  to  death  liefore  his  eyes,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty.  Then 
we  learn  from  .Ter.  xli.  10.  that  his  daughb'rs 
werecarrieil  into  captivity.  In  addition  to  this, 
Zedekiah  himself  was  Ixmnd  with  chains,  “  fet¬ 
ters  of  brass,”  and  double  fetters  too,  so  that 
he  was  bound  hainl  and  foot,  making  eseajM- 
im|)ossible.  His  trial  took  place  in  the  royal 
camp  at  Riblah,  but  we  sup|H>se  that  it  was  a 
mere  form,  since  the  guilt  of  Zi'dekiah  in  break¬ 
ing  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Baby¬ 
lon  was  known  to  all.  But  the  sufferings  of 
^dekiah  did  not  end  with  his  heav>-  fetters 

I  anil  imprisonment.  His  eyes  were  put  out, 
thus  depriving  him  of  all  hope  of  ever  again 


ascending  the  throne,  and  his  release  from 
prison  came  only  with  his  death  (Jer.  lii.  11). 

Now  let  us  consider  what  sins  Zedekiah  had 
committed,  which  brought  down  upon  him 
and  his  family  and  the  people  of  God  this  ter¬ 
rible  punishment : 

1.  W>  know  from  2  Kings  xxiv.  19,  that  he 
did  not  seek  the  glor>'  of  God  in  his  reign. 
“  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  all  which  Jehoiakim  had 
done.”  By  studying  the  histor>’  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  .Tehoiakim,  we  know  that  this 
evil  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  oppose 
and  overthrow  idolatrv'  in  the  kingdom.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Zedekiah  was  himself  an 
idolater,  but  we  are  responsible  to  God  not 
only  for  what  we  say  and  do,  but  for  our  influ¬ 
ence  over  others.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  King 
of  Judah  to  forbid  idolatry  in  his  realm,  and  to 
thus  exalt  the  glory  of  Jehovah  before  the  peo¬ 
ple;  but  this  he  failed  to  do,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  heathenism  and  immorality 
prevailed  in  Judah,  even  the  priests  forsaking 
the  true  faith  and  lieing  guilty  of  the  worst 
vices.  Read  the  23d  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

2.  Another  sin  of  Zedekiah  was  his  revolt 
from  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  visited  upon  Judah’s  King,  we  learn  the 
sacrednefts  of  an  oath  in  the  Sight  of  God.  This 
oath  was  made  in  the  name  of  God,  as  we  know 
from  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13,  and  in  breaking  it  the 
King  sinned  against  Jehovah,  for  we  read  in 
Ezek.  xvii.  18-20  ‘‘Seeing  he  despised  the  oath 
by  breaking  the  covenant,  when  lo !  he  had  giv¬ 
en  his  hand,  and  hath  done  all  these  things,  he 
shall  not  escape.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  as  I  live,  surely  Mine  oath  that  he 
hath  despised,  and  My  covenant  that  he  hath 
broken,  even  it  will  I  recompense  upon  his  own 
head.  And  I  will  sprca<i  My  net  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  be  taken  in  My  snare,  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  Babylon,  and  will  plead  with  him 
for  his  trespasses  that  he  hath  trespassed 
against  Me.” 

3.  Zedekiah  broke  a  solemn  covenant  which 
he  had  made  with  the  people,  that  all  Jews  held 
in  bondage  should  be  set  free.  In  accordance 
with  the  King’s  command,  this  decree  of  eman¬ 
cipation  was  carried  out,  and  every  Jew 
throughout  was  a  freeman.  But  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Egyptian  army  was  coming  to 
help  them,  then  Zedekiah  thought  that  he 
would  not  need  the  assistance  of  these  freed- 
men  in  the  battle  with  the  enemy,  and  so  the 
order  of  emancipation  was  revoked,  and  slav¬ 
ery  was  reestablished  in  the  land.  Read  Jer. 
xxxiv.  16,  17,  21,  2-2. 

4.  Zedekiah’s  treatment  of  the  prophet  of 
God  was  another  cause  which  led  to  his  over¬ 
throw.  Although  in  the  beginning  of  the  na¬ 
tional  peril  he  had  sent  to  Jeremiah  with  the 
urgent  message  “  Pray  now  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  for  us,”  yet  we  read  ‘‘ Neither  he  nor  his 
servants  nor  the  people  of  the  land  did  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  ”  (.Ter.  xxxvii.  2'.  And 
not  only  did  he  refuse  to  follow  the  prophet’s 
advice,  but  he  yiehled  to  the  enemies  of  this 
fearless  man  of  God,  and  suffered  them  to  im¬ 
prison  and  maltreat  him.  And  here  we  discov¬ 
er  the  great  defect  in  the  character  of  this  mon¬ 
arch,  viz :  a  lack  of  moral  firmness,  which  may 
truly  lie  called  the  greatest  possible  weakness 
of  character.  It  not  only  led  him  to  break  sol¬ 
emn  oaths,  but  it  maile  him  cowardly  and  un¬ 
just.  He  may  have  had  good  inclinations,  but 
there  w^as  no  moral  stamina  back  of  them  ;  and 
such  men  are  among  the  most  dangerous  in 
any  community.  When  the  officers  of  his  king¬ 
dom  urged  the  murder  of  Jeremiah,  because 
he  had  prophesiisl  a  victory  for  the  ('haldeaais, 
Zedekiah  replied  ‘‘  Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand : 
for  the  King  is  not  he  that  can  do  anything 
against  you.”  One  writer  says,  in  attempting 
to  apologize  for  this  shameful  cowardice,  ‘‘  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
powerful  party  of  nobles  in  a  hesiegeil  city, 
where  excitement  and  confusion  and  anxiety 
reigned,  might  make  a  strong  king  powerless 
to  resist  a  policy  on  which  they  were  determin¬ 
ed.”  Now  it  may  be  answered  to  this  reason¬ 
ing 

1.  Tlie  tolerance  by  Zedekiah  of  heathenism 
in  Judah,  proves  him  to  have  been  weak  in 
character. 

2.  It  was  from  the  lack  of  moral  firmness  in 
all  his  reign,  that  wicked  men  became  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  that  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
the  life  of  a  good  man  was  in  peril,  the  King 
was  unable  to  exert  any  influence  over  them. 

3.  A  moral  hero  would  have  defended  the  life 
of  Go<rs  prophet,  even  though  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  crown.  It  is  never  justifiable  to  do 
wrong. 

4.  Had  the  King  stood  firm  as  the  protector 
of  Jeremiah,  the  probabilities  ar<*  that  his  life 
would  not  have  bi'cn  endangered,  for  wicked 
men  are  always  the  gnuitest  cowards,  and  one 
brave  servant  of  God  can  easily  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  who  are  fighting  against  him. 

There  are  some  very  solemn  lessons  which  we 
learn  from  the  sad  life  and  the  tragic  end  of 
this  last  King  of  Judah.  They  are 

1.  The  flr.st  and  indispensabh'  requisite  to 
success,  is  for  one  to  gain  the  victory  over  his 
own  lower  nature.  So  long  as  we  are  slaves  to 
sin.  we  cannot  be  great  in  any  path  of  life ;  but 
he  who  keeps  .self  under,  who  has  conquered 
passions  and  appetites  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
His  cause,  is  sure  to  live  a  royal  life,  though  he 
may  never  sit  on  a  throne'. 

2.  The  fact  that  any  one  is  our  enemy,  does 
not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  to  keep  faith 
with  Him  (Josh.  ix.  19\  Perjury  is  always  a 
terrible  sin. 

3.  If  our  tru.st  is  in  God,  we  need  never  fear 
what  our  enemies  may  do,  for  with  Jehovah  on 
our  side,  all  mu.st  be  well.  The  secret  of  Zede¬ 
kiah’s  fear  of  his  nobles,  was  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  God. 

4.  The  Christian  is  the  only  one  who  can  be 
absolutely  fearless  of  the  future,  for  around 
him  only  are  the  everlasting  arms.  Zedekiah 
put  his  trust  in  the  fortifications  around  Jeru- 
■salem ;  if  he  had  trusted  in  God,  and  hud  be¬ 
lieved  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  his  life  would 
have  been  safe,  and  his  kingdom  would  have 
been  preserved.  David  sang  ‘‘  In  God  is  my  sal¬ 
vation  and  my  glory ;  the  rock  of  my  strength 
and  my  refuge  is  in  God.” 

5.  We  never  gain  anything  by  doing  wrong. 
He  who  does  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  sure 
to  be  disappointed. 

6.  God  is  not  mocked.  If  He  determines  to 
punish,  no  walls  nor  weapons  can  defeat  His 
pur|)ose.  When  He  says  to  us  that  all  other 
paths  but  the  one  that  He  has  marked  out  lead 
b)  destruction,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  dis¬ 
obedience  will  in  the  end  prove  His  words  to 
be  true  (Jer.  ii.  17,  Hosea  xiii.  9). 

In  verses  8-12  we  have  a  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Jenisalem,  under  the  direction 
of  Nebuzar-adan,  the  highest  officer  under  the 
king,  as  we  know  from  Jer.  Iii.  12.  In  this 
same  passage  in  .Teremiah,  we  read  that  this 
de.struction  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
flfth  month,  and  it  is  probably  an  error  in  the 
text  which  we  find  in  the  eighth  verse,  placing 
this  event  on  the  seventh  day.  We  are  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  view  by  Josephus,  who  writes 
that  the  Temple  of  Herod  was  burned  on  the 
tenth  <lay  of  the  fifth  month,  and  then  adds  as 
a  coinciilence  that  the  first  Temple  was  burned 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  The  work  of  destruction  was  ver>' 
complete.  First  the  Temple  was  burned,  for  it 
was  the  most  important  building,  and  it  stood 


as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  Israel’s 
Deity.  Then  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
palaces ;  then  of  the  houses  of  the  chief  men ; 
and  then  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown 
down.  All  this  was  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(Jer.  vii.  4,  xix.  3-13,  xxvii.  19-'22 ;  2  Kings  xxi. 
10-15). 

There  were  three  classes  who  were  carried 
away  into  captivity : 

1.  Those  who  had  escaped  famine,  pestilence, 
and  the  sword. 

2.  Those  who  had  deserted  to  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. 

3.  The  ‘‘  remnant  of  the  multitude.” 

This  destruction  of  the-  Holy  City,  though 
under  the  direction  of  a  heathen  general,  and 
by  the  command  of  a  heathen  king,  was  really 
a  judgment  of  God,  long  threatened  and  long 
delayed,  and  visited  upon  Israel  because  of  the 
moral  corruption  and  idolatry  of  the  people  (2 
Kings  xvii.  ‘20,  xxiv.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14-16). 
But  while  the  visible  kingdom  had  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  order  that  evil  might  be  eradicated, . 
the  chosen  nation  was  not  annihilated,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  can  be  traced  even  in  this 
judgment.  ‘‘  It  belonged  to  the  consummation 
of  the  history  of  Israel  that  Judah  should  per¬ 
ish.  It  had  long  ago  made  this  necessary  by 
its  backsliding  after  every  momentary  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  by  its  obstinate  resistance  to  every 
call  of  grace ;  but  the  power  of  the  Davidic  ele¬ 
ment  to  recover  from  corruption  had  thus  far 
saved  it.  This  power  exhausted  its  last  ener¬ 
gies  in  Josiah,  and  after  his  death  the  kingdom 
sank  rapidly  into  ruins.  As  the  old  passeil 
away,  the  prophets  were  obliged  to  turn,  and 
give  expression  to  what  they  perceived  as 
something  new  and  future.  A  sharp  division 
separated  this  new  from  the  ol<l.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  judgment  and  penalty  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  penalty  of  death ;  on  the  other  hand 
arose  the  figure  of  the  new  life,  and  it  was  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  lofty  ideal.” 

By  this  long  captivity,  the  people  of  God 
were  preserved  in  their  <listinctive  character 
and  destiny,  while  the  national  constitution 
was  kept  sacred.  (Ezidc.  xiv.  1.)  Then  this 
captivity  led  the  people  to  think  of  their  sins  as 
the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  and  they  repent¬ 
ed  of  them,  and  turned  to  Jehovah.  With  this 
repentance,  they  not  only  began  to  long  for  the 
promised  land  (Psa.  cxxxvii.  1-6),  but  also  for 
the  promised  Messianic  kingdom,  and  thus  the 
nation  was  being  educated  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Great  Di  liverer. 


The  Independent  thus  touches  upon  a  very 
timely  theme  : 

Well,  the  danger  is  that,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
appointed  week,  the  blessing  does  not  come,  the 
Week  of  Prayer  will  be  adjourned,  for  another 
year.  What  right  have  we  to  limit  the  Lord, 
and  say  to  Him  “If  thou  do.st  not  answer  in  one 
week,  we  will  neither  wait  nor  watch  any  long¬ 
er”?  Suppo.se  Joshua  ha  1  said  “  We  will  com¬ 
pass  the  walls  of  Jericho  once,  or  it  may  be 
twice ;  but  why  need  we  march  around  the 
walls  seven  times,  and  seven  timi's  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  day?  If  God  can  and  will  throw  down  the 
walls.  He  can  do  it  after  one  compass  has  been 
made  as  well  as  after  seven  and  seven  tiim^s.” 
Or  suppose  Moses  had  said  “  It  is  not  needful 
to  stay  in  the  mountain  so  long  as  forty  days.” 
This  is  what  the  rebellious  people  did,  saying 
“As  for  this  Moses,  we  know  not  where  he  is  ; 
why  should  we  wait  for  him  any  longer.  Come 
let  us  make  us  a  god  and  go  back  to  Egypt.” 
Elijah  sent  his  servant  seven  times  to  see  if  the 
cloud  hail  arisen  and  the  rain  had  come.  AVhy 
seuid  seven  times  ?  Had  he  not  praye'd  ?  Why 
should  he  be  waiting  and  watching  so  long  and 
so  often  ?  Naaman  was  bidden  to  descend  sev¬ 
en  times  into  the  Jordan.  Why  seven  times? 
If  there  is  virtue  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
why  not  one  dijiping  as  well  as  seven?  The 
(lisciphs  waited  ten  days  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
(hscent  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  were  biilden  to 
tarry  till  He  i-auu'.  What  if  tliey  had  been  as 
impatient  a.s  we  are  in  this  day?  No  doubt 
some  would  have  wearieil  after  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  day  ;  otheis  would  have  fallen  out  of  rank 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  ;  and  others  after  the  first 
week  ;  being  either  dLscouraged  or  iinlielieving, 
becausi'  God  ke[)t  back  the  promiseil  blessing 
so  long.  John  the  Baptist  wius  years  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  waiting  for  God  to  .send  him  forth  to 
preach  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  Mo.ses  walti  d 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  before  God’s  time 
had  come  to  send  him  down  into  Egypt  to  bring 
the  jieople  up.  Paul  was  a  long  time  (three 
years)  in  Arabia  bi'fore  he  was  lurnished  for 
his  great  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  after  that 
many  months  and  years  in  the  different  pris¬ 
ons,  being  prejtared  by  waiting  on  the  Lord,  to 
get  wisdom  to  write  his  Episth's.  Our  Lord 
Himself  went  back  threi'  times  into  the  garden, 
there  to  fall  on  His  face  and  cry  out  to  His  Fa¬ 
ther.  Alas,  that  we  should  be  impatient  of 
God’s  delays.  But  do  we  not  need  this  disci¬ 
pline  as  much  us  any  other  we  can  think  of? 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  tlesh ;  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  our  hot,  but  untempered  desires. 
We  are  not  fit  for  the  blessing  until  our  spirits 
be  chiustcned  by  waiting  on  the  Lord  “till  He 
come.”  We  would  snatch  a  blessing  from  the 
Lord  and  have  done  with  it,  so  that  we  may  be 
free  to  rush  back  to  our  business  or  our  pleas¬ 
ures.  God  forgiv(‘  us  !  We  sjicnd  too  little 
time  in  His  comiiany,  not  to  say  too  little  time 
patiently  serving  Him.  .  .  .  Our  hurried  per¬ 
sonal  spiritual  habits  communicate  themselves 
to  the  public  service  of  God.  We  are  impatient 
of  an  hour  for  prayer-meeting;  and  if  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  spent  at  the  Sabbath  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  we  count  ourselves  generous  of  time  given 
to  the  worshij)  of  God  and  the  consideration  of 
instruction  from  the  pulpit.  We  deal  with  God 
as  though  we  were  conferring  a  favor  on  Him, 
and  say  to  Him  practically  “  Now  if  you  want 
to  bless  us  and  grant  us  a  revival,  you  must 
hasten  ;  for  we  are  busy  men  and  women,  and 
have  much  worldly  business  to  attend  to.  We 
are  willing  to  turn  aside  for  an  hour  every  day 
for  a  week,  to  call  upon  thy  name  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  spend  more  time.” 

The  Christian  Inb'lligencer  gives  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  revival  which  beginning  months 
ago,  still  continues.  .\s  will  be  seen,  there  was 
little  of  encouragement  at  the  start,  only  ear¬ 
nestness  and  faith  on  the  part  of  a  few,  and  es¬ 
pecially  was  the  young  minister  intent  upon  his 
work  : 

Mr.  John  G.  Fugg,  before  his  graduation 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  last  Spring, 
offenyl  himself  for  appointment  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  Chinn  or  Japan  to  our  Board,  and  was 
accepted.  Circumstances  made  it  desirable 
that  he  should  remain  in  this  country  one 
year.  Providentially,  while  serving  the  Board 
by  advocating  our  missions  before  the  churches, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  he  was  led  to  the 
Classis  of  Schoharie,  and  became  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Board,  the  ministerial  supply  at 
Lawyersville,  a  few  miles  from  Cobleskill.  He 
preached  not  only  In  Lawyersville,  but  also 
in  the  villages  around  it,  his  services  being 
greatly  desired.  Before  his  services  began,  re¬ 
ligious  dulness,  not  to  say  indifference  and 
apathy,  prevailed  throughout  that  region,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  were  in  every  church  God’s 
faithful  ones,  longing  and  praying  for  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a  few  weeks  the  ear¬ 
nest  preaching  of  Mr.  Fagg  produced,  under 
God,  a  great  and  manifest  charge.  Among  the 
services  conducted  by  him  was  one  at  Cobles¬ 
kill.  A  letter  from  seven  gentlemen  of  that 
town,. dated  Aug.  24th,  188.5,  appealing  to  the 
Board  to  allow  Mr.  Fagg  to  remain  and  preach 
for  them,  saying  “  the  whole  church  and  <'om- 
munity  are  unanimously  with  us  in  this  appeal,” 
states  also  “  Brother  Fagg  has  [ireached  but 
seven  Sundays.  We  have  now  an  attendance 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  can 
safely  say  the  whole  town  is  moved.”  Since 
then  a  succession  of  similar  communications 
from  that  region  has  come  to  the  R>ard,  pleail- 
ing  for  an  extension  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Fagg, 


and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  the 
whole  community  was  moved.  This  began  in 
July  of  last  year,  and  continued,  interrupted 
only  by  absences  of  Mr.  Fagg  to  perform  some 
special  work  for  the  Boanl. 


The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  thus  re¬ 
fers  to  a  worthy  visitor  from  the  East : 

Visiting  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  a 
gentleman,  an  honor  to  his  alma  mater,  to 
Robert  College,  and  to  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church — Prof.  A.  L.  Long.  It  is  he  who 
translated,  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Societies, 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Bulgarian  language, 
doing  for  that  tongue  a  work  similar  to  that 
done  for  German  by  Luther,  and  for  English 
by  King  James’s  translators.  Of  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  Bishop  Merrill  once  told  us  that  he 
walked  with  Prof.  Long  in  the  streets  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  meeting  a  Turk,  he  would  con¬ 
verse  with  him  in  Turkish  ;  accosted  by  a 
Greek,  he  would  respond  in  modern  Greek ; 
saluted  by  a  Bulgarian,  he  would  reply  in  that 
language,  and  of  course  in  the  ordinary  Conti¬ 
nental  languages  —  doing  all  this,  not  in  the 
patois  of  a  courier,  but  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
scholar.  Yet  such  is  the  variety  of  Dr.  Long’s 
attainments,  that  he  is  not  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages  at  all  in  Robert  College,  but  of  Physical 
Sciences.  It  is  known  that  he  went  out  in  his 
youth  as  missionary  to  Bulgaria,  but  has  been 
a  professor  in  Robert  College,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  our  Church,  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Long  is  in  this  country  to  raise  money  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  of  Robert  College.  We 
wish  liim  great  success. 

The  Churchman  takes  some  interest  in  the 
current  coquetting  between  Berlin  and  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  as  will  be  seen  : 

The  daily  press  announces  that  the  Pope  has 
conferred  the  Order  of  Christ  on  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  on  the  German  Minister  to  the 
Vatican  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  William  has 
conferred  the  decorations  of  the  Black  Eivgle 
upon  Cardinal  Jacobini,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  Red  Eagle  upon  two  members  of  the  Pope’s 
official  household  ;  all  of  which  is  done  in  view 
of  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  Carolines 
matter  with  Spain.  One  is  disposed  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  to  marvel  at  all  this,  and  to  ask  what  its 
meaning  may  be.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Carolines  affair  is  too  insignificant  to  call  for 
such  effusive  exhibitions  of  gratitude  from  Pope 
and  Kaiser.  No  doubt  Prince  Bismarck  sees 
his  account  in  thus  securing  the  favor  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  uncertain  and  tumultuous  poli¬ 
tics  of  Germany  ;  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
willing  to  decorate  anybody,  even  such  an  arch 
heretic  as  Prince  Bismarck,  for  the  sake  of 
such  advantage  as  ho  may  gain  thereby.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  more  astute,  the 
Pope  or  the  German  Chancellor ;  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  tell  whjch  is  most  to  be 
commended,  such  religion  or  such  politics, 


The  Christian  Union  gives  its  hearty  api)rovaI 
to  a  meeting  of  much  educational  interest  and 
importance  : 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  of  New  Y'ork  State  held  a  professional 
eonference  at  Syracuse  last  week,  for  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  re.specting  their  work. 
The  characteristics  of  their  meetings,  which 
were  largely  “  experience  meetings,”  were  en¬ 
thusiasm,  familiarity,  rajjid  interchange  of 
thought,  general  participation  in  debate,  and 
speeches  averaging  less  than  five  minutes.  Lit¬ 
tle  was  said  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  about  the  importance  of  education  and 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  There  were  no 
generalities,  but  a  great  deal  of  practical  e.x- 
pei'ience.  The  As.soclation  voted  to  establish 
and  support  a  periodical  in  the  interests  of  high 
schools  and  academies  ;  it  will  shortly  be  issued, 
and  will  be  entitled  “  Tlie  Academy.”  Two  sig¬ 
nificant  resolutions  were  passed  ;  one  rejmdiat- 
ing  the  idea  that  the  schools  are  responsible  for 
“overwork.”  It  was  stated  on  the  platform 
that  a  careful  estimate  in  the  high  school  at 
Syracuse  showed  a  total  average  of  six  hours 
spent  by  pupils  in  school  work,  including  out- 
of-school  studies.  Most  cases  of  ill  health 
from  overwork  the  Association  charge  to  “  so¬ 
ciety,”  and  a  diminution  of  society  engagements 
in  tlie  case  of  school  iiujiils  was  strongly  iirgf'd  ; 
another  fruitful  cause  was  alleged  to  be  i>a- 
rental  ambition.  It  was  also  resolved  that  “  the 
ne.xt  State  Sujierintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
b(*  eniiihatically  a  school  man  ” — a  very  sensi- 
l)le,  and  w<>  hope  not  a  useless  resolution.  The 
Association  was  significant  in  that  it  contained 
the  principals  of  all  the  largest  high  schools  in 
the  State,  and  represented  over  one  thousand 
acadmnic  pupils.  We  hope  the  largest  success 
for  “  The  .Vcadeiny.” 


The  ()b.scrver  has  something  to  .say  of  Dr 
Shields's  recent  (k'litury  article  on  the  “Unity 
of  the  American  Churches.’’  Its  method  is  to 
test  the  doctrinal  statements  and  presumptions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  important 
points : 

Looking  in  the  .\nierican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  we  find  at  once,  by  the  most  casual 
e.xamination,  that  it  is  pei-sistently  dogmatic  in 
regard  to  the  one  doctrine  which  *is  usually  the 
very  firet  to  be  made  a  matter  of  di8))ute  in  re¬ 
ligious  bodies,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  At  the  very  outset  of  every  Lit¬ 
any  the  minister  is  required  to  pray  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  “Thy  wrath  and  from  everlasting 
damnation  ”  ;  for  malefactoi-s  lu;  is  re<purcd  to 
ask  that  they  be  delivered  “from  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death.’’  On  nearly  every  page 
he  prays  for  everlasting  life,  the  atbunment  of 
eternal  .salvation  in  such  terms  as  have  implied 
for  ages  the  danger  of  loss  and  suffering  eter¬ 
nal.  With  persons  in  e.xtremity  he  is  not  left 
to  the  use  of  terms  that  are  capable  of  two 
meanings.  Those  under  sentence  of  death  he 
is  to  exhort  after  this  form  :  “  Since,  therefore, 
you  are  soon  to  pass  into  an  endb’ss  and  nn- 
ehangeable  state,  and  your  future  happitiess  or 
misery  depends  upon  the  few  moments  whicli 
are  left  you,”  etc.  Whatever  the  i)reachermay 
say  in  the  pulpit  or  in  print,  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  provides  that  he  shall  teach  sound 
doctrine  on  the  scaffold.  Not  there  only,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  “  Forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  in 
families”  it  is  asked  every  morning,  “And, 
above  all,  keep  in  our  minds  a  lively  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  great  day,  in  which  we  must 
give  a  strict  account  of  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  ;  and  according  to  the  works  done 
in  the  body  be  eternally  rewarded  or  jntnished 
by  Him  whom  Thou  hast  appointed  the  Judge 
of  ((uick  and  dead.” 

We  have  instanced  this  particular  doctrine 
merely  because  it  is  so  prominent  as  a  subject 
of  dlsciLssion,  and  one  so  difficult  to  adjust  in 
nnxlem  efforts  to  formulate  a?i  acceptable 
creed.  If  all  could  unite  on  the  Prayer  Book, 
then  this  point  ought  not  to  be  any  doctrinal 
embarrassment  whatever.  No  chihl  can  doubt 
what  the  Prayer  Book  tciu-hes  on  this  point  of 
doctrine. 

We  could  show  the  same  explicitness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  other  dogmas,  especially  those 
which  are  said  to  make  the  Shorter  Catechism 
unpopular  in  tliis  day  and  generation.  What 
can  po.ssibly  be  more  explicit  than  the  Prayer 
Book  in  regard  to  OrUfinnl  Sin  in  “The  Minis¬ 
tration  for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants?” 
.\gain,  in  the  same  office  for  “  such  as  are  of 
riper  years,”  it  Is  said  that  “  ail  men  are  con¬ 
ceived  and  born  in  sin  (and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  fifsh),  and  they  who  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  i)lease  God,  but  live  in  sin,  com¬ 
mitting  many  actual  transgressions,”  and  the 
prayer  follows  that  God  “  of  His  bounteous 
goodness  will  grant  to  these  jiersons  that  which 
by  nature  they  ranuot  hare.”  Sj>aee  prevents 
us  from  giving  numbers  of  other  illustrations 
of  the  intense  and  unqualified  dogmatism  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  How  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  then  f.»r  us  to  unite  the  churches  on  such  a 
Book  as  this  if  they  cannot  unite  on  a  doctrinal 
basis  at  all  ?  Does  Prof.  Shields  suppose  that 
the  Book  is  to  be  eliminated  and  expurgated 
until  it  is  made  acceptable  to  all  ?  Surely  this 
is  utterly  impracticable,  and  If  it  were  accom¬ 
plished,  it  would  at  once  cease  to  be  the  influ¬ 
ential  and  memorable  Liturgj*  which  it  is.  We 
warmly  welcome  every  slightest  indication  that 
the  believers  of  different  names  are  becoming 


one  in  heart  and  speech  ami  work.  But  it  is 
plain  enough  to  us  that  there  is  no  real,  abid¬ 
ing,  effective  unity  in  the  Church,  or  out  of  it, 
which  is  not  a  positive,  thorough,  complete 
espousal  of  such  great  truths  ami  aims  as  con¬ 
vince  the  intellect,  inspire  the  affections,  and 
concentrate  all  the  powers  upon  the  one  thing 
needful.  Such  unity  is  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit 
and  will  yet  cause  righteousness  ami  praise  to 
spring  forth  before  all  nations. 


iFottffin. 

Union  Efforts. — The  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  difference  between  the  State  churches  of 
Hanover  and  the  Separatist  churches  of  Her- 
mannsburg  seems  at  present  to  have  failed. 

A  Great  Scheme.  —  A  gigantic  engineering 
scheme  is  to  connect  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  This  would  make  Asia  an  island, 
ami  would  change  the  tides  of  travel  and  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  che  Eastern  world. 

A  Church  for  the  L.aboring-classks.  —  On 
the  11th  of  November  the  city  of  Darmstadt 
witnessed  the  consecration  of  the  new  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Church.  It  was  erected  and  endowed  by 
a  wealthy  citizen,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $ti0,- 
000,  and  is  intended  more  especially  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  laboring-classes.  It  will  com¬ 
fortably  seat  600  persons,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
handsome  structure. 

Rationalism  Dying  Out.— Prof.  ChristUeb  says 
that  “  the  Rationalistic  preachers  now  consist 
only  of  a  small  minority  in  Germany.  The  pul* 
pit  has  become  more  Biblical,  more  direct,  aim 
more  practical,  and  many  churches  once  empty 
are  now  filled.  Even  in  liberal  pulpits  there  is 
a  great  change,  the  ministers  laying  stress  on 
trust  in  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  attachment  to 
the  missionary  activity,  and  practical  religion.” 

Wartburg  Library. — Several  years  ago  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  found¬ 
ed  a  Luther  Library  and  located  it  on  the 
Wartburg.  This  collection  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  it  there.  Accordingly  an  old  Domini¬ 
can  church  in  Eisenach,  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  for  secular  purposes,  has  been  set 
apart  and  j)roperly  fitted  up  as  the  Wartburg 
Luther  Library. 

The  Rela'iivk  Size  of  South  American  Prov¬ 
inces. — South  America  is  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  Ihiited  States.  The  empire  of  Bra¬ 
zil  seems  on  the  map  quite  as  large  as  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  is  twenty-four  times  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  taking  Russia  out.  Bolivia 
and  Venezuela  are  each  twice  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land.  New  Granada  and  Peru  are  each  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland,  Equador  some¬ 
thing  less,  Paraguay  equal  to  Great  Britain, 
Uruguay  and  Chill  about  the  same,  and  the 
little  known  regions  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego  at  least  double  the  dimensions  of  Great 
Britain.  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana 
are  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

MEEpxGs  IN  China.— Referrin^j  to  thf!  arrival 
in  Peking  of  the  young  men  from  the  English 
Universities  who  went  out  under  the  ('hina  In¬ 
land  Mission,  the  Missionary  HeVald  remarks  : 
The  same  spiritual  blessing  which  attended 
these  men  in  Great  Britain,  and  while  on  their 
way,  was  manifested  at  Peking,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  that  city  report  that  there  has  been 
a  deeper  spiritual  life  awakened  in  all  the  mis¬ 
sions.  As  a  I't^ult  of  this  awakening,  the  Pe¬ 
king  missionaries  have  issued  a  call  to  prayer 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  laboring  in  China, 
naming  us  a  time  every  day  at  noon.  A  {  ro- 
posal  has  also  been  made  to  begin  a  series  of 
revival  services  with  the  native  churches. 

Siberia. — A  Council  of  the  Greek  Church 
Blshoiis  of  Siberia  was  held  recently  in  the  city 
of  Irkutsk.  There  were  pre.sent  the  following 
Bishops  ;  Martinian  of  Kamtchatka,  Isaaky  of 
Enisay,  Vladimir  of  Tomsk,  and  Melety  of  Se¬ 
lenga.  They  discussed  the  means  by  which 
Christianity  may  be  more  efficiently  pro[)agated 
among  the  jiagaii  natives  of  Siberia.  They 
agreed  that  a  larger  number  of  better  prepared 
missionaries  is  needeil,  that  good  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  natives  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  that  the  spread  of  the  Raskolniks  must  be 
checked.  The  Council  satisfied  itself  that  the 
Russian  civil  officers,  being  brilied  by  the  pa¬ 
gan  local  authorities,  iiresent  the  gnmtest  ob- 
stui'le  to  the  sju'ead  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
gloomy  land. 

The  l.ate  Ai-fonso’s  Fortune. — It  has  been 
industriously  circulated  that  during  his  reign, 
tlie  late  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  accumulated  the 
enormous  sum  of  8‘i00,()O0,000  reals  (.$25,000,- 
000).  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this. 
The  e.xjienses  of  the  royal  household,  pensions, 
charities,  and  more  than  once  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts  of  relatives  not  as  careful  as  him¬ 
self,  ab.sorbed  the  major  portion  of  thfc  appro¬ 
priation  which  Alfonso  received  from  the  State  ; 
and  the  sum  which  he  has  left,  including  the 
amount  of  insurances  upon  his  life  in  various 
foreign  offices,  can  hardly  in  any  sense  be 
termed  a  fortune.  Liberal  without  being  ex¬ 
travagant,  .Alfonso  endeavored  to  set  some¬ 
thing  aside  for  his  children.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  King  subscribed  liberally  for  the 
relief  of  those  ruined  by  the  terrible  earth¬ 
quakes  in  his  kingdom.  And  it  is  a  comfort  to 
believe  that  his  gifts  were  not  diverted  from 
their  purjiose  and  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Church,  as  were  those  from  Great  Britain,  if 
w(‘  may  believe  the  uncontradieted  reports. 

Canon  Trevor  on  Church  Reforai.  —  Canon 
Trevor  has  written  a  letter  to  The  Guardian  on 
“  (diiirch  Reform,”  in  which  he  says  “  It  is  the 
height  of  injustice  to  call  upon  thcBishojis  and 
Clergy  to  reform  the  Church,  when  the  laity 
represented  in  Parliament  are  the  whole  ain'l 
sole  obstacle  to  reform.”  He  says  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  manifesto  offers  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  parable  of  the  camel  and  the  gnat,  the 
greatest  offenders  in  the  matter  of  lay  patron¬ 
age  being  the  University  colleges,  who  buy  and 
confer  livings  as  a  provision  for  superannuateil 
Fellows,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  parish.  “  Here,  then,  we 
may  surely  say  to  this  imjiosing  list  of  academ¬ 
ical  reformers,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thyself.’  The 
simple.st  and  most  effective  reform  would  be 
for  the  colleges  to  sell  all  their  livings  above 
£300  a  year,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  rest.”  He  calls  for  the 
sweejiing  away  of  the  quare.  impedit,  and  set¬ 
ting  the  Bishop  free  to  refuse  institution  for 
any  cause  assigned,  allowing  a  summary  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  calls  for  a  more  distinctive  definition  of  the 
term  “  layman,”  and  concludes  :  “  When  our 
reformers  have  succeeded  in  shutting  off  a 
select  company  of  Churchmen  by  private  judg¬ 
ment,  they  will  have  exchanged  the  parochial 
and  episcopal  basis  for  the  congregational,  and 
the  Liberation  .Society  wifi  thankfully  put  up 
the  shutters.” 

A  New  Nation.— The  Chicago  Tribune  has  the 
following  :  “  In  the  federation  of  Australia  a  new 
nation  has  been  founded,  and  another  epoch  has 
been  marked  in  the  world’s  history.  Victoria, 
(Queensland,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  are  now  confederated  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  nation,  and  New  South  Whales  and  New 
Zealand,  which  have  not  yet  gone  in,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  tariff  difficulty  and  other  lo¬ 
cal  diverging  inb;rests,  are  free  to  enter  the 
new  community  whenever  they  please.  Un¬ 
questionably  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  do 
so.  The  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the 
confederated  provinces  will  be  an  inducement, 
and  if  there  were  no  other  influence,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  greater  upon  the  smaller  would  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  it.  The  new  nation 
has  an  area  of  2,743,423  square  miles.  If  the 
other  two  provinces  were  included  it  would 
reach  3,164,9f*5  square  miles,  or  three  times  the 
area  of  this  country  when  our  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1787,  and  as  much  as  our  space  now. 
With  the  other  two  provinces  it  would  have  a 
population  of  nearly  3,500,000.  Its  ixipulation 
is  fully  as  large  as  was  ours  when  we  became  a 
nation.  It  is  not  a  very  fertile  country,  but  its 
resources  are  sufficient  to  support  a  large  fu¬ 
ture  population.”  Let  us  measure  the  future 
influence  of  “  the  new  nation  ”  on  the  people  of 
the  far  East.  If  the  population  increases  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  United  States  in  one 
hundred  years,  it  will  number  fifty  million  souls, 
and  will  have  something  to  say  if  France  or  Ger¬ 
many  or  Russia  should  set  up  their  “  flags  ”  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacifle. 
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C.4RD8— 60  Fancy  Pictures,  and  25  elegant  Cards  in  Gilt 
Edge,  Silk  Fringe,  Hidden  Name,  &c.,  1  Songster,  1  SBS 
Prize  Pnzzle,  a.id  8  parlor  games,  all  tor  10  cts.  Game  ot 
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High  rates  of  Interest 
on  good  security:  In¬ 
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without  cost  for  oollecUon. 


FLORIDA 

payable  In  bank  witbov 

LANDS  and  homes 

for  non-residents  at  prices  affording  a  large  profit. 
TiUes  examined  and  perfected. 

JANIES  R.  CHALLEN, 

Attorney  and  Investing  Agent,  Jacksonville,  H* 
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BAKER'S 

Jrealifaiit  Cocoa. 

W  'Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  tbree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
I  well  as  for  ]>ersons  in  health. 

Sold  by  tiroceraevery  where. 
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Mo  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoe*. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greaUy  reduced 
prices,  80  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  riek 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
ipstruetton;  for  ielf-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dla- 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort. ,  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  in  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  ta 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wha 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  tor  my  trM 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER,  ' 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTDEEB  OF 
M’COMBER’s  patent  boots  and  SHOES  AND 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts. 

East  10th  Street, 


Five  doors  west  of  Stewart's  Store,  New  York. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 


SIXTY-POTTPTH  SEMI-ANlfUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ^  •  ■  -  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  ~  •  2,889,742  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  389,518  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  -W, 300, 058  8f 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $134,941  U 

Bonds  and  9Ior^a|;es,  being  Arst 

lien  on  Real  Elstate .  971,090  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).  9,889,935  06 
Bank  and  Railroad  stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,.981,779  M 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  valne).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  193,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  Jnly,  188.9 .  43,087  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  6$ 

Beal  Kstate . 0(10,337  M 

Total . $7^60,058  $• 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

D.  A.  IIEALD,  Vlop-Pre.'?l<lent. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Ass’t  Seo’S. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

40  NASSAU  STREET,  ITEW  TORE. 


Sizty-filtli  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the  conditlor 
of  the  Company,  Jan.tary  1, 1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Rcaerre  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Set  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  81,325,000) . 81,570,926  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  clUes  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  1.56.2.50  00 

T/>an8  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cosh  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  Of 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  131,702  80 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93, MS  (W 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  80 

Railroad  Stock . 14,500  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,438  80 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  fT 


-  8'2,546,513  I 

SENJAimr  S.  WALOOTT,  PresideAt. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  VIce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  ^ 

CHARLE.S  A.  SHAW,  ( 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICFS,  ( Now  York,  100  Broadway. 

Ckintlnentai  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagus  Bto. 
Buildings  :  r  and  No.  100  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  reinsurance . .  . $1,053,604  1$ 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  449,586  M 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cush .  1,000,000  04 

Net  Sarins .  1,936,991  9$ 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,038,001  94 

This  Oimpany  conducts  its  business  under  the  reatrle- 
tlons  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  8nfMy 


Fnnds  togetlier  eqnal  $1,900,000. 


DIRECTORS; 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CVRCS  PECK,  9d  Vlce-PrMUIent 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN. 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CL.VFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


and  Socrotssvy. 

SAMUEL  A.  8AWTEB, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MoOUBDT. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

CHARLES  H.  B(X)TH, 

WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  H.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILTE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

WH.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNURB. 


k.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  DtpartssesU. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Departmmt. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

He.  150  HssMta  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HEHRT  nr.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 


goinf?  on  increasing,  and  non-payment  of  rents  with  his  old  self.  He  opposed  the  Union  once  KINDRED  IN  SPIRIT,  IF  NOT  IN  FLESH, 
is  becoming  the  order  of  the  day,  and  agita-  to  thwart  Russia.  He  favors  the  Union  now  .  —  . 

tion  is  going  on  too  among  farmers,  and  espe-  with  the  same  object.  Much  as  I  wish  the  .  another  page  we  publish  a  very  interest- 
I  cially  among  farmers  in  North  Wales,  who  are  Turk  out  of  Europe,  I  am  not  prepared  to  wel-  letter  from  Italy,  from  the  Rev.  Herman  C. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  RAHWATj  N.  J.  Brewster,  Durand,  Bush,  Brown,  Wells,  Chilbreath. 

An  Interesting  Sketch.  The  deacons  since  1849  in  their  order  are  Jewell, 

BY  GEORGE  p.  EDGAR.  Bush,  Selover,  Campbell,  and  Leonard. 

Although  Sunday,  Jan.  3d,  was  an  inclement  day.  This  church  has  given  to  the  ministry  and  mis- 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Rahway  was  sion  work  since  its  organization  the  following  per- 
well  fllleti  three  times.  In  the  evening  it  was  sons:  The  Rev.  William  M.  Martin,  for  several 
crcfwded  to  excess.  The  morning  service  was  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wood- 


TESKS:  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid.  demanding  the  passing  of  an  act  of  the  same  come  Russia  in  his  piace.  We  may  still  consid-  an  enor  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rahway 

_  .  kind  for  themselves  as  was  passed  some  time  er  the  question.  Can  none  of  the  smaller  nations  into  which  we  had  fallen,  m  speaking  of  him  —  ,, -  - ,  ,, 
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«  V.  1.  «  IX.  X  .XI-  -1  •  -  XU  T,  - - ,  ,  . -  n«  n  «nn  of  tbo  vpnprnhlp  Tlr  TJifTrro  nmco.  xn  niu  evening  ii  was  sons;  xne  Jvev.  william  xVl.  xHariin,  lor  Several 

ago  tor  the  behoof  ot  cultivators  ot  the  so, 1  m  m  the  Balkan  Pemnsula  succeed  him?  The  “  ®  7“  “  whUe  hfaL^riSls  the  *“  ”'<»»•  The  morning  service  was  year,  paster  ot  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wood- 

Ireland.  There  ,s  a  dark  Prospect  betoie  us  BulKarians,  tor  mstance,  have  recently  shown  h  “!r<,  °”,°e  hy  Bov.  Dr.  John  A.  Liggett,  the  pastor,  bridge,  and  atterwards  a  pastor  in  Calitornia,  and 

ST;  m"an  :  Z  ”  "  0^1  wd'h  one  to  iSZtta^hed  hTu  “r,:  r,V  T"”  "oV™  V'  ’ 

^  ^  _  -  „  the  people  that  the  true  Church  was  composed  of  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  King,  now  ot  New  York  city, 

-  editorial  NOTES.  modesty,  that  the  kinship  is  only  in  spirit  He  ^'^‘^tever  name  who  had  a  “Scriptural  who  preaches  whenever  his  health  permits;  the 

THE  DACOITS.  It  will  be  good  news  to  very  many  of  our  says:  ’  ”  faith”  with  a  “Scriptural  worship,”  and  who  led  a  Rev.  James  F.  Brewster,  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 

In  the  accounts  which  we  receive  of  the  Eng-  Presbyterian  people  who  can  recall  former  days  “I  must  correct  a  misapprehension  under  a  t*  «.  •  i  i-  church  at  Chester,  N.  J.,  for  over  twenty 

llsh  Expedition  to  Burmah,  it  is  reported  that  here  in  New  York,  to  learn  that  the  Rutgers  which  you  are  laboring  as  to  my  relation  to  J"  J  f  '"n  ’  .r  Tin  ‘  \  !  T 

the  neighborhood  of  Mandalay  is  overrun  by  Presbyterian  Churcli  is  soon  to  be  reopened  for  Dr.  Riggs,  the  revered  and  beloved  missionary  Bantisf  ch  .rl  1  ,  r  Rolhnson  of  the  several  years  P^^tor  of  a  Pr^bytenan  church  in 

“dacoite,”  who  not  onlyplunder  any  unguard-  regular  Sabbath  worship.  It  stands  in  Madi-  scholar  of  Constantinople.  He  is  not  my  fa-  fXTctTX  Consecration,  and  Cali  ornia,  and  who  died  in  1865;  the  Rev.  Frank 

ed  portion  of  the  city,  but  even  attack  strag-  son  avenue  at  Twenty-ninth  street,  and  is  a  ther,  though  between  him  and  my  father  there  Mb  'RoiUntn  ZuZ  YT  JnH  "  now  pastor  of  one  of  the  oldest 

gling  detachments  of  British  soldiers.  The  very  comely  and  substantial  building,  and  we  is  some  remote  kinship,  and  a  resemblance  eVuic  ami  said  timi  h »  kno  •  m  f  i 

word  is  not  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  some  do  not  wonder  that  its  few  remaining  officers  which  might  answer  very  well  if  they  had  been  "f 

maybe  glad  of  an  explanation.  Dacoits  are  have  felt  ill  at  ease  in  view  of  its  closed  doors-  brothers.  I  am  never  slow  to  acknowledge  all  Id  m  i 

simply  highway  robbers,  but  with  this  distinc-  now  for  long  months.  Very  many,  we  are  sure,  of  relationship  there  really  is  between  that  hon-  historv  of  the  Sec<!l!dVhnrpl  T^did  u'**^**  fanev^-  «^ih  fv,  i 

Uou  that  they  do  not  commonly  act  alone,  »  ni  rejoiee  nith  them  that  there  1«  now  every  ored  man  and  myself,  and  have  often  wished  ‘ evenorlt  r  ,  T  ““ 

robbing  solitary  travellers  in  the  forest,  but  go  prospevU  of  better  things,  even  of  the  resusci-  that  I  came  nearer  to  him  spiritually  as  well  as  ti!1  pi...  n.,xh.-,  em  aneo  that  ■  •  ««  Stoll  of  Philadelphia,  and  later  ac* 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1886. 


COHTEHT8  OF  THIS  PAPER.  robbing  Solitary  travellers  in  the  forest,  but  go  prospeci  or  uetxer  tnings,  even  oi  me  resusci-  mar  ±  came  nearer  ro  mm  spirmiaiiy  as  well  as  rr,  „  rti  x  t.  •  r-.u  .  .  .  i it.  t  =  a  x  a  x  w  a. 

in  bands,  like  Greek  or  Sicilian  brigands  strong  tation  of  this  once  strong  and  honored  congre-  physically.  Indeed  there  is  a  further  sense  of  her  missionary  husband  to  India, 

^tum  li  Itow  A  iTew  ^  A  Spirited  Hymn  Our  enough  to  attack  a  village.  Such  bands  have  gation.  The  recent  return  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  relation  to  him  on  my  part,  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 

Book  Table.  ’  ‘  ‘  loug  infested  both  Upper  and  Lower  Burmah,  Booth  to  the  city  in  restored  health,  has  seem-  T.  C.  Trowbridge,  who  soon  after  going  out 

2.  Colonial  New  York— the  History  of  the  Schuyler  family,  not  even  the  English  rule  in  the  latter,  which  6*1  to  some  not  willing  to  let  this  churcli  die,  upon  liis  own  missionary  work  married  a 

The  Apostles  In  the  hands  of  Prof,  pfleiderer.  Is  the  been  established  for  many  years,  being  suf-  very  opportune,  even  providential ;  and  it  is  daughter  of  Dr.  Biggs,  was  a  room-mate  of 

Argument  as  to  Methods  In  Temperan^  Work  closed,  exterminate  them.  Ten  years  ago  we  after  full  conference  with  him  touching  its  af-  mine  in  Union  Theological  Seminary;  so  that 


In  the  evening  such  was  the  attendance  that  Rev.  Andrew  Stoll  of  Philadelphia,  and  later  ac- 


enough  to  attack  a  village.  Such  bands  have  gation.  The  recent  return  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  relation  to  him  on  my  part,  in  the  fact  that  Dr, 
long  infested  both  Upper  and  Lower  Burmah,  Booth  to  the  city  in  restored  health,  has  seem-  T.  C.  Trowbridge,  who  soon  after  going  oiil 


iation  to  hiin  o'n  m'ypartTin  theTact  that  Dr!  7'’'  a  ^ 

C  Trowbridge  who  soon  after  going  out  people,  were  at  the  Sec-  tal  amount  of  S199,803  raised  by  the  congregation 

ion  ills  own  "m’issionary  work  married  a  f  I''""*''*’  Pleached  to  the  young  peo-  for  the  expenses  of  the  church  and  mission  work, 

lughter  of  Dr  Biggs  was  a  room-mate  of  P*®.  las  solemn  theme  “  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  an  average  of  $55o0  per  year  for  thirty-live  years, 

ine  in  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  so  that  ^*7  I*®  al«o  r*'aP-”  The  law  of  growth  is  evident  to  every  observant 

allv  there  is  no  man  living  (who  himself  has  ,  tlie  a  ternoon  thanked  his  people  mind,  as  the  history  of  this  church  is  noticed  iu  de- 

ikiiowledgeof  me)  who  has  come  nearer  to  7'  l^^'l"^  ih®  ^  ron*  a  very  small  beginning  in  1849  to  the 

y  own  heart  than  this  great  and  good  man.”  V‘«  backward  move- 

estimates  of  $2000,  owing  to  the  gas  explosion  in  ment  or  standing  still  in  its  history,  but  a  healthy 
July  and  other  items.  He  thanked  the  ladies  for  and  steady  progress  to  its  present  position  of  one 
IVHAT  COMES  OF  “A  THINKING.”  the  new  cushions  and  carpets,  costing  nearly  81000 ;  of  the  first  churches  of  our  denomination  in  New 

The  most  hopeless  thing  in  the  world,  we  have  also  the  several  contributors  to  the  beautiful  new  Jersey. 

'inetimes  thought,  was  to  “  make  an  appeal.”  stained-glass  windows.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  sainted 

hat  appears  in  a  newspaper  is  addre-ssed  to  ev-  George  P.  Edgar  said  at  the  outset  that  the  dead  who  once  loved  those  seats.  The  names  of 


The  Old  Liberty  Partly.  Make  sure  of  a  little  The  ere  in  that  part  of  the  World,  at  Rangoon,  the  fairs,  that  the  above  annoiineement  has  been  really  there  is  no  man  living  (who  himself  has  -‘se— ------- ...s  peopie  .o*.....  -  l...- uisLuiy  oi  uus 

Catechism.  Comprehensive  Education— the  Outlook  I  —  ^ Oawh,  ljal  xu  •  i  rm-  t  •  x  <•  xi  i  i  i  »  a  i  x  ^  for  their  zeal  and  liberality  in  improvinir  the  tail.  From  a  very  small  beginning  i 

on  the  Paciflc  Coast.  Mistakes  of  Home  Missionaries,  capital  of  Bntish  Bumiah,  and  at  Maulmain,  authorized.  The  prospect  IS  not  of  the  very  no  knowledge  of  me)  who  has  come  nearer  to  j  j  xhe  expenditure  had  exceeded  tho^Juno  present  time  there  ha.s  been  no  w 
r T,.  xx-horx.  Tie  tUx.  lact  xrooca  xxf  hicj  bfist.  of  coiirsc :  vct  it  is  siich  US  to  elicit  the  HIV own  iicart  than  this  irrent  nn.l  oTinfl  mnn  ”  ^«®  tApemiiuire  nau  excettletl  the  Juno  present  time,  there  has  been  no  bac 


3.  Sunday-school  I.es80i»,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 

The  Religious  Fress.  Foreign. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Missionary  Intelligence.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs, 
e.  Current  Events,  Money  and  business. 


where  Dr.  Judson  spent' the  last  years  of  his  best,  of  course;  yet  it  is  such  as  to  elicit  the  my  own  heart  than  this  great  and  good  man 

life.  At  the  latter  place  we  paid  a  visit  to  ”  an  interest  and  hopes  of  those  willing  to  risk  '■  ■  ■ 

institution”  which  is  a  very  important  bul-  something  for  the  good  of  the  community,  tor  IVHAT  COMES  OF  “A  THINKING  ” 

wark  of  a  strong  government  in  that  turbulent  the  honor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ,  \ .  .  x.  ^  . 

country— a  visit  which  led  us  to  the  following  above  all,  that  of  the  Master  himself.  It  is  >e  mos  lope  ess  ung  in  lewoi  i,  we  i. 

sober  reflections :  clear  to  us  that  the  nucleus  of  officers  and  se'netimes  thought,  was  to  “  make  an  appoi 


THE  WAR  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


.ber  reflections:  clear  to  us  that  the  nucleus  of  officers  and  sometimes  thought,  was  to  “make  an  appeal.”  i  tih  i  i  .n  f  J  <iare  not  trust  niysolf  to  speak  of  the  sainted 

_  ,  .  ,  ...  ,  ,1  I  •  momiiorc  vvFii.di  vof  TOm-iinc  hnvi>  t-ihon  What  appears  in  a  newspaper  is  addre-ssed  to  ev-  Mr.  Geoige  P.  Edgai  said  at  the  outset  that  the  dead  who  once  loved  those  seats.  The  names  of 

iei7^7oral77  ?dTSs."7t%eL^7lso^  wisest  step  possible  in  securing  Dr.  Booth’s  erybody  in  general,  and  to  nobody  in  particular. 


KlIKi  TT  AKi.  EkN  ANRjvf  J1UUI1CU& - IllUiUl  ttllU  XL  caaov/  u  j  Wi&CSt  OLCU  WIC  111  aVATUlllJU  J-'l ,  X>UUtll  g  II  .J  A  A1  -J*  •  «  T  ii  w«-  «  -r-v  v-.  . . 

n..rTomnjarnnPc  fHcnds  across  the  river  are  strong  government,  just  laws  rigidly  enforced,  to  consent  to  serve  them  as  acting  pastor  with  **  ‘®  ”P*  ^®  Passed  hy  with  little  atten-  them,  could  be  easilj  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  you,  Jewell,  Morris,  DeCamp,  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Stew- 

7  •  I’h  fh  >X7  tnonn  keep  peacc  aud  Order  in  the  land.  For  though  the  xx  ^  .xi  i  x  xx  x  •»  i  x  .  ’  tion.  If  “  praving  breath  is  never  spent  in  vain,”  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  perhaps  some  day  art  Crowell,  Ira  C.  and  Rhoda  Martin,  Van  Winkle, 

preparing  for  a  campaign  which  they  mean  people  are  so  gay  and  merry,  there  is  a  fearful  de-  the  fui  ther  nderstanding^  “  appealing  breath  ”  is  so  spent  very  often  •  indeed  such  a  book  might  bo  made.  The  late  Lees’ Vllle  Vail,  Haydock,  Kidd,  Laing,  Black,  Mrs.  William 

shalllie  one  of  victory  and  not  of  defeat.  The  gree  of  crime.  In  Maulmain  there  is  a  prison,  clear,  he  will  fully  identify  himself  with  this  aPP*^«“‘'8  is  so  sptui  ouen ,  muecu  „  .  ,  ®  u.L,  i  jui--  »iiiiam 

leaders  have  held  a  good  many  “  councils  of  whieli  holds  over  a  thousand  prisoners,  many  of  church.  It  is  expected  that  regular  Sabbath  seldom  spent  in  any  other  way.  The  appeals  Sunda> -school  Association  was  undoubtedly  the  M.  Martin  Stanly,  James,  xMansIleld,  and  many 
. ,  ,  jx  y_,„x  X  whom  have  been  guilty  of  tlie  worst  crimes.  A  j  wocklv  services  will  hefrin  with  the  menth  carefully  prepared  are  “as  water  spilt  upon  the  nucleus  aiound  which  several  religious  elements  others,  with  a  long  list  of  my  dearest  kindred  now 

war”  to  consider  how  it  w  as  best  to  attack  days  since  there  wL  an  outbreak,  and  an  at-  and  week  jserv  ic  thal  cannot  be  gathered  up.”  And  yet  clu-stered  for  a  term  of  years  in  Lower  Rahway,  at  rest  in  a  score  of  graves,  who  once  worshipped 

the  enemy-whether  by  agitating  for  Dfohibi-  tempt  to  escape.  A  number  got  out  of  the  gate,  ol  Lebiuaij.  -  tlieground  resulting  Anally  in  the  organizing  of  tlie  Second  within  those  walls,  are  fragrant  to  many  of  us 

tion,  or  *hlTrLThrmiltor>.  Wo  learn  that  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  the  pae-  „  they  cannot  he  -gathercl  up,"  elnk  Into  tite  Netfart.-o,u  1825  the  Slice,  Lee  (.h.ugU-  who  knew  and  worked  with  them, 

cense.  ^  ^  .  seven  wounded.  I  went  through  this  prison  one  tor  of  the  church  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  was  able  soil  and  cause  something  else  to  spring  up.  They  ters  of  the  late  Adam  Lee)  and  Miss  Catharine  B.  — 

have  preferred  the  ineir  -  .  morning  with  the  physician  as  he  made  his  rounds  to  resume  his  duties  in  comfortable  health  with  water  the  earth,  and  make  it  bring  forth  and  bear  Edgar  organized  small  Sunday-schools,  and  about  p„s,tioh  of  the  woman’s  nation  ai 

filled  with  such  hatred  of  the  horrible  traffic,  as  we  entercnl  a  man  was  brought  up  who  had  t^e  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Doubtless  it  f^it.  1830  these  two  schools  united  under  the  name  of  temperanxe  onion 

that  they  ‘Lcrir^Iweeping  *>n7  fttempted  t77ll  the^der!  The  DStor  in-  with'a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  gen-  a  week  or  two  since  we  mentioned  the  case  of  a  1‘‘®  1^’®®’  ''i^®  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Frederick  We  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 

ing,  ana  yearn  lor  an  atx  wiuen  is  oip  h  i,,x„  tux  offence,  and  said  without  crous  rest  granted  him  by  his  peonlc.  and  of  aehoxU  ehii.iren  in  Vir.finin  whieh  hna  Kmg  was  chosen  superintendent.  Feb.  18,  1833,  Hie  rcoiiost  of  one  wi.o=o  nnnxn 


1830  these  two  schools  united  under  the  name  of 
tho  Lees’  Ville  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Frederick 


POSITION  OF  THE  W’OMAN’8  NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 


that  ttiey  cannot  iook  u^n  it  o  atteinpted  to  kill  the  jailer.  The  Doctor  in-  with'a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  gen-  a  week  or  two  since  we  mentioned  the  case  of  a  ^he  Lees  ^  ille  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Frederick  We  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 

mg,  ana  parn  lor  an  i^t  which  is  p  K  offence,  and  said  without  crous  rest  granted  him  by  his  people,  and  of  school  for  colored  children  in  Virginia,  which  has  "’•‘^®  chosen  superintendent.  Feb.  18,  1833,  the  request  of  one  whose  name  commands  uni- 

and  applying  to  large  ci^  further  words  “  Give  him  fifteen  cuts.’’  IiistenUv  the  good,  albeit  afflicting  aud  chastening  hand  been  doing  a  good  work,  but  which  was  likely  to  ‘'•‘®  ®®®®'’®  and  teachers  met  at  his  house  and  versal  respect,  by  giving  place  to  the  following : 

every  cross-road  and  backw oods  settle  ,  -  the  man  wa.s  seized  and  tied,  arms  extended,  and  j  q  j  upon  him,  that  he  again  entered  that  die  for  want  of  a  little  moiiev  Dr  Sunderland  of  adopted  the  name  of  Lees’  Ville  Sunday-school  Fvanstnn  in  jan  «  ihsa 

Horwhioh  tbev  could  bcffin  a  war  of  cxteniii-  legs  fastened,  so  that  he  could  not  move,  and  his  ,  .x  a  x-  x  i  •  x  x  ,  ,  .  x  uic  lor  waiii  oi  a  iiiiio  money,  or.  ounueriaiiu  oi  xi  •  Evanston,  Ill.,  Jan.  6, 1886. 

T.  X  XI  J  wiiip  difTercncp  between  back  uiicoveriKl,  and  an  attendant  standing  off,  so  pulpit  from  which  he  is  wont  to  look  into  so  Washington  added  his  testimony  to  the  usefulness  Association  and  also  a  constitution,  thus  incor-  2)r.  Field:  Dear  Sir,  Inasmuch  as  misap- 

na  ion.  u  le  e  x„_x  that  he  could  give  his  arm  full  swing,  gave  him  many  loving  faces.  This  was,  wo  are  told,  tlie  of  the  school,  and  his  extreme  regret  that  It  should  PO***ting  tlie  Association.  March  5,  1833,  Rev.  prehension  exists  relative  to  what  tlie  National 

the  best  cmimrflWe  law  and  the  )e^  _  -  fifteen  cuts  that  made  the  fi^h  start  up  ^  first  sickness  of  his  life.  Grievous  to  be  borne  be  sacrificed.  Still  the  public  is  so  hardened  to  Thomas  L.  Jaueway,  Major  William  Edgar,  and  Woniaw’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  actually 

Temiemnc^nmnTn''Jrinci^^^^^^^  practice!  Sony,  bit  did  not  scream.  I  suppose  such  seyeri-  the  time,  even  sickness  has  its  compensa-  these  pitiful  tales,  that  we  had  small  hope  of  any  Adam  Lee,  George  F.  has  done  on  the  partisan  line.  I  beg  yon  to  Insert 

®  P  ,  ,  .  x‘  1  .  LI  inrr  hpbinii  ty  is  necessary,  blit  it  was  a  very  painful  sight,  tions,  and  is  among  the  all  things  that  work  result.  But  Monday  morning,  as  the  pastor  was  Webb,  Fiederick  King,  and  Jonathan  Thompson,  the  enclosed  resolution,  adopted  at  St.  Louis  In 


1884,  and  at  Philadelplria  in  1886,  greatly  obliging. 


gentleman,  wlio  said  “he  liad  From  time  to  time  tlie  Sunday-school  house  was  by  such  publication,  yours  sincerely, 
in  The  Evangelist,  and  it  had  esed  for  religious  services  under  the  auspices  of  Frances  E.  Willard, 

^  and  lie  thought  the  object  was  ^^®  always  dominant  Presbyterian  element.  From  President  National  w.  c.  T.  V. 

volunteered  to  contribute  to  it  a  December,  1851,  the  date  the  church  first  occupied  resolution  is  us  follows  • 

their  now  building,  until  the  building  of  tho  lee-  mfe.-  tn  tl,«  l.i«tr!rv  nf  l«n'x.e„e 


olunteered  to  contribute  to  it  a 


bamlioo,  weaving  cloth,  beating  cocoanut  husks  to 


The  resolution  is  us  follows : 

We  refer  to  the  history  of  ten  years  of  persistent 


Very  well !  A  hundred  dollars  doesn’t  go  far  to-  ture-room.  the  Sunday-school  house  was  used  for  moral-suasion  work  as  iully  establishing  our  claim 


Tetiemnc^nmnTJrinypk  SonV?b7ffiv77t°L"eTm^  ?slpToseTucl?seSi!  time,  even  sickness  has  its  compensa-  these  pitiful  tales,  that  we  had  small  hope  of  any  Adam  Lee,  George  F.  has  done  on  the  partisan  line.  I  beg  yon  to  Insert 

®  P  .  .  x‘  ]  Id  Incr  hchinii  D'  i®  necessarv,  but  it  was  a  very  painful  sight,  tions,  and  is  among  the  all  things  that  work  result.  But  Mondav  morning,  as  the  pastor  was  Webb,  Fiederiek  King,  and  Jonathan  Thompson,  the  enclosed  resolution,  adopted  at  St.  Louis  In 

are  timid  and  hesitating,  and  wouia  lag  peuiuu  hospital  we  found  some  of  the  prisoners  together  for  the  good  of  both  pastor  and  flock,  almost  discouraged!  he  received  an  invitation  to  "'®re  chosen  the  first  trustees.  1^84,  and  at  Philadelplria  in  1886,  greatly  obliging, 

(so  it  was  feared)  in  such  a  carnpaign  as  this,  who  had  been  concerned  m  the  mu  How  is  a  robust  and  well  man  to  minis-  call  on  a  certain  gentleman,  who  said  “  he  had  From  time  to  time  the  Sunday-school  house  was  by  such  publication,  yours  sincerely, 

and  so  the  end  would  be  a  failure  On  the  'xhev'had  found  taat  the  ways  of  '’®®i‘^®  ^he  bod  of  languishing,  unless  he  read  that  article  in  The  Evangelist,  and  if  had  used  for  religious  services  under  the  auspices  of  Frances  E.  Willard. 

other  hand,  the  Prohibitionists  will  ha\e  no-  tj-aLgressors  were  hard.  has  known  something  of  pain  and  weakness,  set  him  a-thi>iki»ff.  aiM\  lie  thought  the  object  was  the  always  dominant  Presbyterian  element.  From  Pwsident  National  w.  c.  T.  n. 

thing  to  do  with  high  license,  wliicti  tney  Continuing  our  walk,  we  went  through  the  dif-  and  been  for  q  time  withdrawn  from  his  ordin-  a  good  one,”  and  volunteered  to  contribute  to  it  a  December,  1851,  the  date  the  church  first  occupied  m,  resolution  is  as  follows- 

look  upon  as  a  half-way  measure,  and  as  a  ferent  worksliops,  and  saw  the  kinds  of  labor  to  ary  duties,  to  see  the  world  pass  right  on  with-  hundred  dollars '  *'h®R’  u®'^  building,  until  the  building  of  tho  lee-  w,.  rofpi- to  iio.  historv  nf  ion  x-nnra  nf 

To''toniLte'to\to't«ra"J“oftl.o  KTOat  to  ^  >>"'  “  Very  well !  A  hu„,lro<l  riollare  doeeirt  ge  tar  to.  tore-room  the  Sanday-tohool  Uooee  vea.  used  tor  moral-eoxaio,,  work  as  tolly  oalahllehli.g  our  claim 

To  conciliate  tnese  two  wings  oi  tne  great  mattresses,  carving,  making  furni-  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Christian  and  espc-  ,  .  ,,„xx  xx_„  ti.onsniul  •  imt  it  i«  babbath-scliool  and  week-day  evening  services,  to  be  jialled  a  non-political  Society,  but  one  which 

Temperance  army,  the  leaders  in  this  new  ture,  blacksmithing,  Ac.  The  worst  offenders  were  cially  the  Christian  pastor,  is  often  ennehed  by  ,  -  k  •  •  i  i  h  i  Nov,  8,  18G9,  the  Association  authorized  its  trus-  st^idy  follows  the  white  banner  of  Prohibition 

movement,  after  long  deliberation,  have  de-  put  ta  grinding  corn,  as  that  was  a  species  of  labor  j  tender  the  Englewood  pastor  our  8®®'^  o'*  a  beginning,  and  perhaps  another  word  tees  to  sell  tho  property  and  turn  over  the  pro-  rs\7ffiridua?7L7a77S^^ 

niHorl  t/k  roooinmend  a  nlan  ilifferent  from  in  which  they  had  no  tools  which  could  be  used  as  ....  ,  ,  ,,  xx  «  ix-x  i  ,  may  bring  another  hundred  and  another.  At  any  ,  x  x.  x  x  .  xu  <3  j  x.  .  x  ■  as  niilivnluals,  always  allied  ourselves  in  local  and 

cided  to  recommenn  a  pian  mncreni  irom  The  men  in  this  ward-merhaps  best  wishes, .and  as  well  those  of  a  multitude  of  rate  “  hit  or  miss  ”  we  ask  our  thoimhtfnl  rpadprs  cee*!®  to  the  trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  State  political  contests  with  those  voters  whose 

either,  viz;  that  of  Local  Option,  which  gives  ^  „uijit,er_^yere  desperate  characters,  our  readers  who  know  and  love  him.  ■  xV  i  1,  x  n  ’  ^  Church.  This  last  act  virtually  ended  the  exist-  efforts  and  ballots  have  been  given  for  the  removal 

to  each  county  in  the  State  thx  right  to  decide  xhey  were  almost  all  higtiwav  robbers,  Dacoits,  -  J®®^  ’^®  ‘®®*^  '“®  ®®'®®’  once  of  the  Lees’  Ville  Sunday-school  Association,  ®/ *7  ‘Irem-shop  and  its  attendant  evils ;  and  at 

the  question  for  itself.  To  this  end  they  have  hands  of  wdiom  have  long  been  the  terror  of  the  The  statedi’meetingiof  the  American  Bible  About  eight  years  ago  a  colored  preacher,  who  after  having  lived  thirty-six  years  and  nine  months  Sio  mrSori7v*i3\‘d!IlHn?^ 

drawn  np  a  bill  with  gtoat  cam,  whKh  they  In-  cctodry  .roue,  on  ,l,e,r  tokl«  jd  manager  Md  aUho  Bible  House,  bad  Just  gone  through  a  thcologlcl  tours,  «t  ou  Juue  mh,  1849,  nLuhL  ot  the  First  Pr™.  Srtdi  wi  llffl™  the  |SS  SkeT  by  tl,; 

tend  to  lay  liefore  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer-  j  sorry  to  see  “  tlicir  feet  made  fast  in  the  •^**'**-  7th,  Mr.^Robeit  Cartel,  Vice-President,  in  Howard  University,  moved  down  Into  Virginia  to  byterian  Church  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Imbrie  pastor)  and  Society  at  Loui.sville  in  1882,  and  at  Detroit  In 

sey  at  its  approaching  session.  According  to  stocks,”  for  in  looking  into  their  savage  laces,  one  the  chair.  Dr.  iHunt  conducted  the  religious  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  brethren.  He  did  not  others,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joiiatlian  Wood-.  7®^’ 

this,  when  onc-fenf/i  of  the  voters  in  any  county  could  but  feel  that  he  would  rather  see  them  in  services.  It  was  announced  that  Judge  Fan-  seek  for  a  big  place,  but  went  into  the  backwoods  ^nff  tn  x«nn«iri«r  n  i.inn  fm- nrJnni»in<r  n  «xxx.nnfi  ®*®j®*'fly  ®^  Die  Sbito  and  Territorli^  in  the 

shall  sign  a  petition  to  that  effect,  the  Judge  of  From  Etrvnt  to  Japan ’’pp  319  320  )  eher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  near  Amelia  Court  House,  where  there  was  a  little  Presbyterian  church  in  tliis  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  to  tliat  party,  bv  whatever  name  called,  which 

the  Supreme  Court  of  that  county  shall  (not  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Presi-  church  with  a  few  members.  But  it  was  a  tough  William  Edgar  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  furnish  ns  tlie  best  embodiment  of  Prohibl- 

mau)  order  an  election  to  be  held  to  determine  deney  of  the  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of  field  to  plow  up,  or  bring  into  any  kind  of  ciiltiva-  William  M.  Martin  was  secretary.  ’  The  ob- 

whether  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  with-  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  ROBERT  COLLEGE.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams.  A  pleasant  incident  of  tion.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  negro  population  was  j^ct  of  the  meeting  was  set  forth,  and  it  resulted  Jives  us  Uio  d7ired  omb^Umiid  the  prtacdK 
in  that  county  or  not.  The  question  cannot  be  nnthinxr  «wav  from  home  meeting  vvas:the  reception  of  a  portrait  of  concerned,  it  was  about  as  much  heathen  ground  passing  a  resolution  declaring  that  long  before  for  whicli  our  ten  years’  labor  has  been  expended, 

voted  upon  at  a  general  election,  where  it  might  .  " _  ”  ”  .  ,  Dr.  Williams,  lett  as  a  legacy  to  tlie  Society  by  as  if  it  had  been  in  tho  heart  of  Africa.  The  poor  xi,ia  xmo  ...oh...-  im.i  .....lxx  ,iiuxx„.x.xixkr,  we  will  continue  to  lend  our  influence  to  the  na- 


ence  of  the  Lees’ Ville  Sunday-school  Association,  of  the  dram-shop  and  its  attendant  evils;  and  at 
,  ,■  jxi  -  X  ,  .  X.  this  time,  while  recognizing  that  our  action  as  a 

after  having  lived  thirty-six  years  and  rime  months  National  Society  is  not  binding  upon  States  or  in- 


the  Supreme  Court  of  that  county  shall  (not 
mail)  order  an  election  to  be  held  to  determine 
whether  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  with¬ 
in  that  county  or  not.  The  question  cannot  be 
voted  upon  at  a  general  election,  wliere  it  miglit 


SECRET  HISTORY  OF  ROBERT  COLLEGE. 


deney  of  the  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of  field  to  plow  up,  or  bring  into  any  kind  of  ciiltiva-  William  M.  Martin  was  secretary.  The  ob- 

Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams.  A  pleasant  incident  of  tion.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  negro  population  was  j^ct,  of  the  meeting  was  set  forth,  and  it  resulted 


voted  upon  at  a  general  election,  where  it  might  There  is  nothing  Iffie  going  aw  ay  rom  lome  Williams,  lett  as  a  legacy  to  tlie  Society  by  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
get  mixed  up  with  State  politics:  the  election  to  hear  the  new.s.  We  are  ^inetimes  o  i  vvon-  John  i,W.  Weir,  by  whom  it  was  painted,  creatures  liardly  knew  one  day 

must  be  a  special  one,  held  for  this  purpose  ‘ierful  stories  of  matters  w  hichw e  t  ®'‘K  J  ''®  The  correspondence  coming  before  the  meeting  another.  There  was  very  little  i 
and  for  no  other;  and  if  a  majority  vote  that  hnew  all  about,  which  have  therefore  a  le  ^vas  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  includ-  bath.  On  Sunday  morning  tho  i 
liquor  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  county,  such  fre.shne.ss  and  chaim  of  revelations.  erenow  from  Dr.  Bliss,  relating  to  arrange-  choppers  rung  in  the  forest  as  i 

vote  is  law,  and  said  county  has  a  complete  is  R*^hert  College,  which  has  uttracte  so  muc  for|,the  supply  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  even  of  those  vvlio  came  “  to  me 

Prohibition  law — a  law  obtained  in  the  best  attention  of  late.  vVehavevisi  i  i  wice,  aiif  with  Scriptures ;  from  Dr.  Gulick,  mentioning  so  low  and  besotted  in  their  hah 
wa}’,  because  obtained  by  their  own  direct  thought  we  knew  its  historj  pre  >  we  ,  mas-  noteworthy  success  of  Mr.  Protheroc  in  lialf  intoxicated,  with  the  whiskei) 
votes,  and  not  imposed  upon  them  liy  the  much  as  vv’e  received  it  diiectfi om  its  founders,  gpipng  :U46  volumes  of  Scripture  to  students  of  fAeiV  pocAe/8,  and  often  interr 
votes  of  other  counties  to  which  they  may  be  But  no;  it  seems  we  were  eceivei  .  i  rue  undergoing  examination  in  Nanking;  from  with  their  drunken  exclamations.  One  could  hard- 


this  meeting  was :the  reception  of  a  portrait  of  concerned,  it  was  about  as  much  heathen  ground  in  passing  a  re,solutioii  declaring  that  long  before 
Dr.  iiliams,  lett  as  a  legacy  to  tlie  Society  bj  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Afric-a.  The  poor  i^iug  date  tliis  matter  liad  been  under  discussion. 
Prof.  .Tohn  i,W.  Weir,  by  whom  it  was  painted,  creatures  luirdly  knew  one  day  in  tlie  week  from  nym,  wliile  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Janeway  was  pastor  oi 
The  correspondence  coming  before  the  meeting  another.  There  was  very  little  regard  for  the  Sail-  pirat  Cliiirch-  that  out  of  a  population  ol 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  includ-  bath.  On  Sunday  morning  tho  axes  of  tho  wood-  gooo  unlv  about  1400  attended  divine  service  •  and 


,  ,,,,  ^  tional  political  organization  which  declares  in  its 

even  wliile  Dr.  Ihoiuas  L.  Janeway  was  pastor  ol  platform  for  National  Proliiliition  and  Home  Pro- 


tho  First  Cliiirch  ;  that  out  of  a  population  of  tection.  In  this,  as  in  all  progressive  effort,  we  will 
6000,  only  about  1400  attended  divine  service;  and  endeavor  to  meet  argument  with  argument,  mis- 


ed  letters  from  Dr.  Bliss,  relating  to  arrange-  choppers  rung  in  the  forest  as  on  vveek-dnys ;  and  that  in  the  thirty  vears  previous  tho  Presbyterian  j*>*>K"‘ei>t  with  patience,  demiiiciation  with  kind- 
ments  for^the  supply  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  even  of  those  vvlio  came  “to  meeting,”  many  were  families  had  increased  from  three  to  sixty.  So  difficulties  and  dangers  with 


so  low  and  besotted  in  tlieir  habits  tliat  tliey  came  patent  were  tliese  facts  that  tlie  Presbytery  had 
lialf  intoxicated,  with  the  whiskei/-bottles  stickinff  out  notice  of  them,  and  liad  advised  in  regard  to  a  new 
of  their  pockets,  and  often  interrupted  the  preacher  cliiireh  organization  in  Lower  Rahway, 
with  their  drunken  exclamations.  One  could  hard-  xiie  first  Se.ssion  meeting  of  the  Second  Presby- 


- - - - -  . ^  - ^  —  Iki  txkrv  WHS  written  in  darkness  till  it  was  re-  - — n  . . -  - .  . - - - . . . .  . . .  xiic  iirst  ocssioii  iiieciiiig  oi  me  oeconu  rresoy 

opposed;  and  it  comes  into  operation  backed  by  waswriireii  .  xif  R®®®”®.  Ri'ing  an  account  of  his  visit  to  ly  go  along  the  road  without  seeing  men  reeling  teriaii  Cliureh  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jona 

a  solid  body  of  voters,  who  will  see  to  enforc-  ®®«Ry  revealed  bj  tlie  a. Aon  i  g  sa^a  y  i  ^orca,  and'  of  a  demand  from  Tientsing  for  from  side  to  side,  or  lying  under  tlie  trees  too  far  Thompson  on  Nov.  12,  1849,  all  tlie  members 

ing  the  law  which  their  own  votes  have  made.  ^  if  f  Htv find  an  extract  teom  a  «‘’«M»t'ires ;  from  Mr.  Prince,  with  in-  gone  to  move.  l,eing  present,  viz:  Messrs.  Aaron  Tucker,  Fred- 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  chance  that  the  vote  oi  ^'®® ®  '  aririressed  to  a  no  teresting^tatements  of  colportage  in  Siberia  i„  ^  degraded  population  tlie  preacher  l.o-  erick  King.  George  F.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Tliompson. 

may  be  the  other  way  (as  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  ^  ^reu  in  d  ii  among  the  »Riissian  soldiers  on  the  fron-  ^,an  his  work.  By  little  and  little  lie  got  the  peo-  Mr.  King  was  made  moderator  pro  tern.,  and  i 

those  counties  in  which  there  are  cities  or  large  fmm  fonstantinonleh  which  tells  ^*®*  ’  ^rem  Mr.  Brown  of  Brazil,  relating  new  pj^  come  to  churcli,  attracted  by  tlie  fervent  statement  ot  the  separation  from  tlie  First  Cliurel 

towns) ;  but  even  then  they  will  be  no  worse  off  ^  Ret  nevvs  irom  i^om  laiu  u  pie i  i  ii  u  i„stu,icos  of  opposition  to  the  eirciilation  of  the  prayers,  the  liearty  singing,  and  tlie  good,  warm,  and  tho  organization  of  tlie  Second  Church,  wai 

than  they  are  now,  and  the  Temperance  men  the  following  man eiio  is  aie.  Bible  ;  and  ;from  Dr.  Wright  of  London,,  an-  brotherly  feeling  which  he  showed.  Then  he  got  ordered  placed  on  the  record.  Tlie  importan 

in  Trenton  and  in  Jersey  City  will  have  to  fall  “  I  ®"®77®  7  Robert  Colte«re"7h7h  L7o  ®  committee  would  bo  organized  them  to  send  their  children  to  Sunday-school,  and  transaction  liad  occurred  three  days  earlier  fNov 

back  upon  such  restrictions  upon  the  sale  as  Ji^ly  7tiiatcd  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  speaker  j®  |*‘'*’®re  long  for  the  purpose  of  niak-  then  to  a  day-school,  which  ho  set  going  for  their  9th),  when  tlie  Committee  of  Presbytery  met  in  tlr 

are  imposed  by  the  present  license  law.  „n  Eualish  physician,  long  a  resident  in  Con-  i®ff  new.version  ^of  the  Bible  in  Portuguese,  benefit.  Up  to  this  time  very  few,  young  or  old.  First  Cliurch,  and  the  wav  being  clear,  nroceedci 


^ininttvn  anil 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  tlie  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday  last  at 
3  P.  M.  Commissioners  from  tho  church  in  East 
Seventy-scveiitli  street  appeared  to  prosecute  a  call 


and  among  the  Gtussian  soldiers  on  the  Iron-  j,a„  i,ig  ^y^rk.  By  little  and  little  lie  got  the  peo-  Mr.  King  was  made  moderator  pro  fern.,  and  a  t*ie  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wylie, 
tier;  from  Mr.  Brown  of  Brazil,  relating  new  ta  ,.,,arcl,.  attracted  by  the  fervent  statement  ot  the  separation  fron.  tlie  First  Church 

mstunccs  of  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  prayers,  the  liearty  singing,  and  tlie  good,  warm,  and  tho  organization  of  tlie  Second  Church,  was  next  meeting  of  Presliytory  to  give  aimwer  to  the 
Bible ;  and  |from  Ur.  Wright  of  London,  an-  brotherly  feeling  whicli  he  showed.  Tlien  he  got  ordered  placed  on  the  record.  Tlie  important  call.  Tho  Rev.  J.  F.  Forbes,  who  is  to  become  the 


Such  is  the  plan  of  campaign  which  is  pro-  stantinople,  who  has  done  work  for  the  London  The  total  receipts  for  the  month  of  December  knew  how  to  read.  By-and-by the  little  “  darkeys”  to  the  organization  of  a  new  Presbyterian  eh iireh 

posed  in  New  Jer^y,  and  to  which  all  friends  P®F®^x’j77rT7ki8h"irfe."'^e*8aiff  tliat  "llob^t  ^®re  $39,893.46.  The  total  of  the  Scriptures  is-  icarne<l  their  letters,  and  iiegaii  to  spell  out  words,  in  Rahway,  tho  services  being  as  follows:  Intro- 

of  Temperance  will  wish  success.  If  it  be  not  jafiR  by  an  .Vmerican  gentleman  wlio  ®®e*l  D’oni  the  Bible  House  during  tlie  same  and  at  last  could  read  the  Bible  to  tlie  old  folks  at  diictory  exercises  by  the  Rev.  Robert  .Street;  ser- 

the  best  law  that  could  be  framed,  it  is  (at  least  ^yas  emplo.ycd  by  tlie  Russian  Government  to  erect  period,  were  9.1,641  volumes.  home,  who  liegan  to  feel  proud  to  see  tho  “pieka-  nioii  liy  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Magic;  after  tiie  ser¬ 


in  the  judgment  of  its  framers,  who  live  in  the 
State,  and  know  public  opinion  much  better 
than  outsiders  can)  the  best  that  they  can  ob- 


chureh  was  organized  by  the  Rev. 


should  lie  to  instil  into  their  minds  principles  of 
freedom,  so  that  they  miglit  carry  liack  to  their 


business  during  the} year,  notwithstanding  the  A®*>  tlion  the  older  ones  began  to  “  wash  up.”  and  Charles  K.  Imbrie,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  who 
fact  tliat  many  pcopTe  think  tluit  the  ilelavs  of  ®*®®"  ®“*®®®>  ^®®*‘  ‘•ecent.  With  then  delivered  a  parting  address  to  tlio  newly  or- 


iceedcd  Madison-square  Cliurch  was  received,  asking  that 
elnireli  ti>ey  bo  constituted  an  independent  churcli.  The 
,  jatro-  request  was  granted,  and  a  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  act  in  the  matter,  if  tlie  way  be  clear.  The 
Bt;  ser-  West  Churcli  is  about  to  erect  a  new  chapel  in 
tie  ser-  West  Sixty-fifth  street,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
le  Rev  eventually  become  an  iiidcpoiident  self-supporting 
di.  who  ^•‘'"reh. 

I  New  York  City.— A  respected  deacon  writes: 

^  "  “  To  day  (Jan.  10)  was  a  glorious  one  for  old  Tliir- 


"j';  sz  <•.»  i.™  uxe  i oi,„ruc,eri«ic  foat„r::  i„  ;i>-  ‘"r,™  ■'rn  ••  ''-‘.'o- 


ed  that  they  can  enforce.  If  they  judge  right-  rule.  My  informant  went  on  to  say  that  the  Col 
ly-if  it  be  as  they  believe-they  are  right  to  was  backed  by  Russian  money  and  Russia. 

y  T  1  x-v  X-  1  ™  X  xi influence.  He  .said  thqt  it  had  undoubtedly  dom 

limit  themselves  to  a  Local  Option  law  at  the  grt>at  evil  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  was  tlie  in 
beginning.  They  do  not  wish  to  wa.ste  tlieir  direct  cause  of  all  the  troubles  the  governmen 
Dowder  in  a  sham  battle;  they  fight  to  win,  had  encountered  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roume 

V  .  .  *  II  Xklo  ..ox,  onixl  ...if  L  Xl.xx  ..fxxoixxQf  x>x-.nfl.luTix.xx 


And  now  in  eight  years  tliat  negro  popula- 


.„<1  mu9,  a.lap.  thelr  to  the  sttonRlh  -  jrtKSr.u'S  Vn:!™' j’ ""y-  “  P'-™  N,c„-„la,  Murra,-.  Those  ^Uo  wtoo  -.rtMaVa;.  *  '“JL  iS 

of  the  opposms  orco.  ^  We  tnist  the  plan,  to  .n.  p/iHI,  inventive  eorrespond.  h  "  l^i  1“  .too  2  ”1’  “h-re  •  .hop  of  whiskey  .an  he  had,  an.l  ..-eepted  hy  the  Session  ot  the  new  ehureh  nnm- 


resulting  in  the  choice  of  Aaron  Tucker,  Frederick  (the  Rev.  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.)  had  the  pleasure  of 
King,  George  F.  Webb,  ami  Jonathan  Tliompson,  welcoming  eleven  by  profe.ssion  and  six  by  letter. 

who  had  ,„™.rl.v  heea  elder,  in  tho  First  Chureh ;  "ove? "IrS  o'.™' "■$ho"w.llr‘ot 

tlien  installation  of  the  elders  by  Mr.  Imbrie;  Prayer  was  observed  in  this  church,  and  pains 
charge  to  the  new  elders  and  to  tlie  church  by  Dr.  were  taken  to  have  all  residents  and  families. 


carefully  prepared,  will  be  urged  upon  the  Leg-  ent.” 

islature  with  all  the  vyeight  of  influence  and  of  But  the  correspondent  did  not  in  this  case  Ini 


and  8,.564  motions  heard  and  decisions  given  on 


time  of  the  meetings,  and  concluding  thus  : 


AGITATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


pean  and  American  public  from  the  Levant  than 


A  private  letter  from  Edinburgh,  written  at  from  almost  any  section  of  the  world,  an  l  English-  . 

.  .  -  _ _ x_  _  _•  X _  -X  XI  .  men  are  not  alone  in  tlieir  misstatements.”  We  '1’*“'^- ” 


them.  There  were  704  cases  tried  before  juries,  unknown.  The  courts  are  held  at  bered  sixty-one  names,  of  whom  tliirty-two  are  are  invited.  This  family  is  Iriviteil.  ‘  Lot  us  go 

iinxi  i-'ii  Lxxfrxrxx  iiixirrxvsi  iiirixxQ  Tn  tiix^  rcgiihir  timcs  ill  thc  neighboring  Court  House,  but  now  deceased.  up  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  11, OIT  wore  S,#S9  or, Icrs  the  ProsT<»,tl''«  «ttor,,ey  r,,,d,  ,,l«ol,.to  The  llrst  parlsl.  ,,,toU,,„jas  held  lyho  Sun.to^^^  ¥'heto  mect'hlpS; eoSu^iS^ 

granted  where  there  was  no  opposition,  and  f®  **®’  ^  ice  an  i  crime  have  been  drivfii  out  with  school  house  in  January,  18o0,  vvtien  the  Rev.  John  ^  small  handbill  is  being  circulated  announcing 
4  914  contested  motions  wore  heard  and  decid-  ^''®'‘'  rreducing  cause,  whiskey,  ami  a  more  peace-  D.  Wells  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  this  church,  tho  fact.  It  runs  thus :  “  You  are  earnestly  deelr- 
e!i.  In  the  Superior'xand  Common  Pleas  Courts  ful  and  or.lorly  community  cannot  be  found  in  any  He,  however,  about  that  time  accepted  a  call  to 

fxArrx.f6xx..  fLxvi-xx  wxwrxx  i  fxvrcitrn  Viorn  nxxruxitia  pai’t  of  our  country  than  111  tliat  colored  settlement  the  chureh  he  is  now  pastor  of  in  Brooklyn.  The  ®e®'  7  the  Tiilrtecuth-str  xet  PresbyteriM 

together,  there  were  4,824  lorcign-oorn  persons  *  ,  ,  ,  .  A, ,  xr-  ■  ■  „  »  .  t  . .  Church,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  every 

naturalized,  and  8,866  declared  their  intention  *"  ^  ‘®  '*®*®"*e  of  Did  \  irginia.  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Lee  was  installed  April  17tii,  1860,  evening  (except  Saturday)  at  '7.46.  Seats  free, 

to  become  citizens.  Almost  nothing  else  is  Is  not  this  something  worth  working  for?  x\iid  as  ttie  first  pastor,  and  ministered  until  March  28,  Come  early  or  late,  but  come.  ‘  Beliove_  on  the 


the  close  of  the  year,  presents  a  picture  of  the  ">®®  ®®‘  ^*®®®  *“  ‘‘'®*''  '®i«statements.  »e  • 

agitation  in  the  British  Islands,  which  does  *l*i*>te  further:  Tiie  j 

not  Rivo  promise  of  ttrent  trauquilllly  In  tl,e 

ntxiof  flint  i«  mat  hfvmin  •  x.  _  , _ _ l  ii _ _ XI._  -I _ _  tiixAc. 


year  that  is  just  begun ; 


te  further:  Tiie  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  January  is  a 

By  any  one  w’ho  knows  the  veteran  Dr.  Cyrus  good  nnmlier,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following 
nlin  and  his  intrinsic  and  lifelong  dislike  of  tlic  titles :  C’omniunion  Wine,  .by  Rev.  P.  .Anstadt, 


Is  not  this  something  worth  working  for?  .And 
wlieii  gained,  is  it  not  worth  keeiiing  ?  We  hope 
the  .story  may  set  other  of  our  readers  “a-think- 


1853.  Ho  died  in  1863  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  whence  D®*"'*  '^esus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  bo  saved.’— Acts 

I  «..tl  Ol  *» 


he  went  from  Rahway.  Under  him  the  members 


Is  there  any  better  way  to  spend  a  little  increased  from  61  to  171. 


xvi.  31.” 

Oreenbchh. — At  the  morning  service  last  8ab- 
batli  (Jan.  10)  the  congregation  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  of  Greenbiish,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Robert  A. 


Russians  and  Russian  principles,  the  above  story 


“  AVhat  a  turmoil  there  is  with  us  in  politics  will  be  appreciated.  There  is  no  doiilit  that  th« 
at  the  present  time!  We  liave  got  a  new  Par-  College*  has  done  much  to  e<lucate  and  elevate  tht 


liament,  but  how  vei-j’ differently  it  is  oonsti-  .jr,,  to.,|av  largely  in  the  h.ands  of  the  graduates  of  i,,,,.,,  Ponn  ■  Historical  Christianitv  1>V  Prof 
tuted  from  the  last  one  -  representatives  of  Robert  College.  But  the 'College  has  always  been  w  h  vvvnn  Ph  T)  Town  State  (’oltem*^  Amos’ 
those  connected  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  and  will  always  be  entirely  out  of  polities.  It  •  «■  x  x  77  College  Ames, 

with  the  uristocraev,  being  greatly  decreased,  doubtless  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  European 

^-iiixiii  is  n  hixissin.;  fxvr  which  wo  x^mrht  to  iixx  Turkey,  and  will  belnereasingly_so_  in  the  future  the  AAorld,  by  Prof.  &.  C.  Wells,  Pli.D.,  Roan- 


College  has  done  much  to  e<lucate  and  elevate  tlie  The  Evolution  of  R<*ligit»n,  by  David  J.  Hill, 
Bulgarian  youth.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roiimelia  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  at  Lewis- 


money  tliaii  to  lielp  such  a  work  ?  W’ould  our  June  6tli,  1850,  tlie  trustees  m.'ide  awards  to  an  Church  of  Greenbiish,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Robert  A. 
well-to-do  Presbyterian  people  like  to  sec  the  build  a  cliurch,  wliich  cost  $11,168,  exclusive  of  Davison  pastor,  raised  $1800  for  the  enlargement 
A  M.  editor  Teachers’  Journal,  York,  Penn  ;  Chouse  wliich  lias  sheltered  these  children  the  lot.  On  Oct.  7th.  1853,  the  Rev.  George  S. 

LLD  President  S  Unirer^Uy'at  Le“^^  s’oW  orer  f4e/r as  it  will  bo  unless  the  n.o.iey  Mott  (now  of  Flen.ingtmO  was  installed  pasto^^  Stony  PoiNT.^On  Dec.  29th  the  Rev.  John  S. 
LxLi.u..  ricsiucnt  oi  int,  univcrsuy  ai  Licvvis  i,^  speeilily  obUined  to  redeem  it  ?  It  ‘m*!  continued  to  Oct.  5,  18o8.  Liidcr  him  the  roll 


with  the  aristocracy,  being  greatly  decreased. 


1*  I  •  v.-uix-kVk  v.vx-v  4.^  ixx^  1  urKfv,  miu  wiii  m  tuv  iuluxt.-.  tiit'  uv  riKfk,  o.  Vy.  x  ii.-l/.,  rviuill- 

^  o  ght  to  e  ^  can  be  damaging  to  the  Turkish  Government  oke  College,  Salem,  Va. ;  Man  or  Machine  ?  bv 

very  thankful.  only  so  far  as  increasing  enlightenment  and  healthy  „  xr  xi  a  xr  vr..Lix.i.K 

“The  Parnellite  element  again  has  largely  growth  are  damaging.  It  never  was  doing  a  more  Pr*  h  *1.  H.  Ricirard. ,  •  u  ilenberg 

increased,  and  how  the  business  of  the  nation  efficient  work  than  it  is  now  doing  under  the  wise  College,  Allentown,  Penn. ;  The  Preparatory 
1 XI  xi.xi.f  xin  with  in  tho  xiirontnetonxioa  it  i-  management  of  President  Washburn,  who  is  one  Service  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  hy  Rev.  J.  A. 
can  be  got  on  with  in  the  e  reumstances,  it  is  E^st  who  can  read  corretdly  Earnest  A  M  Alifflinburtr  Penn  •  Christian 

difficult  to  say.  The  rod  will  be  held  over  both  the  signs  of  tlie  times.  The  collegiate  year  opens  ^areest,  A.xM.,  Miminburg,  Pen  . ,  cnnstian 
Torv  and  Liberal,  and  the  Irish  will  not  eare  a  with  175  students,  150  of  them  being  in  tlie  college  Preaching  Its  Material  and  its  End,  by  Rev. 
straw  how  thev  vote  nrovideil  they  can  force  department,  and ’25  in  the  preparatory  department.  Prof.  J.  A\.  Richard,  A.M.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
fh  rxivr..mon^  txAlisti^to  their  demamls^^  ^  large  number  of  the  students  who  expected  to  The  departments  of  Literary’  Intelligence  and 
the  Government  to  listen  to  their  demands.  It  pr^ent  are  now  under  arms  in  Eastern  Roume-  Notices  of  New  Publications  are  fair 
seems  to  be  quite  otear  that  the  day  for  an  iia  and  Bulgaria,  and  will  not  return  until  the  ^®Dcesor  Ne  P  Plications, 

Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green  is  close  at  troubles  are  settli^^  WMth  the  exceptio^^^^^  Connecticut,  says  Gov.  Harrison 

band,  and  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  g’ teachers  is  full.”  i®  his  inaugural  message,  has  made  a  loan  of 

blessing  to  this  eountry  to  let  the  Irish  have  $1,740,(KK)  within  a  year  on  more  favorable 

the  managt*ment  of  their  affairs  in  their  own  terms  than  perhaps  any  State  or  city*  ever  se- 

hands,  if  they  would  only  eonfine  themselves  the  cuguo  in  the  east.  country  or  abroad,  and  yet  it  has 


needed  can  lie  spccilily  obtained  to  redeem  it  (  It  coiuinucu  lo  uci.  .j,  irws.  eiiocr  iiini  me  roll  (jij,„or  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
requires  but  tliree  thousand  dollars.  Tlie  writer  increased  from  171  to  212,  the  parsonage  was  built,  churcli  at  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Tho 
would  be  glad  to  lie  one  of  a  hundred  or  one  of  ae*!  S7000  was  raised  at  one  time  to  pay  off  tlie  sermon  was  preached  by  tlie  moderator  of  Presby- 
liny,  to  ....kc  „p  tl,o  too.,  Bui  ul.;.,,  arc  the  lloaUu«  ,lcl,l.  On  Dec.  30tl,  ISM  the  Key.  V. 

ninety-nine  ?  or  the  forty-nine  ?  H.  Jl.  F.  LeRoy  Lockwood  was  installed,  and  continued  to  t,o  thc  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Lloyd 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


LeRoy  Lockwood  was  installed,  and  continued  to  |,o  thc  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Lloyd 
serve  the  church  until  March  15th,  1864.  Thc  roll  of  Nyack,  and  that  to  tho  congregation  by  Dr. 
of  members  increa.scd  under  his  pastorate  from  Amasa  8.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw.  Mr.  Gilinor 

has  been  supplying  this  church  the  pa.st  year,  and 
242  to  jjb.  services  have  been  highly  appreciated.  The 


The  del)t  of  $57.6’23  reDorted  to  the  ^  .  his  services  have  „  ,  .  * 

1  iir  in  «xMi-  vxixiiix.xixi  fxi  wiiuf  if  I-  X  xi  The  present  pastor.  Dr.  Liggett,  was  installed  in  church  is  growing  and  prosperous,  and  in  all  re- 
s.sembly  is  now  rediu e  to  what  it  was  at  the  and  during  his  long  service  this  church  spccts  the  charge  is  a  pleasant  one  and  encourag- 

*ginmng  of  tast  year,  viz ;  $10,700,  which  has  built  the  lecture-room  and  the  Grand-street  ing  as  to  outlook. 


VXA.UA-  ui vy.  V.VX.U  vuto  jv  ux  p.i .  fosting  togcthcr  Hot  less  than  $16,000.  At  North  BEBOEN.--Thi8  church  has  been  without 

A  gentleman  not  of  this  eity  who  gave  $.500  xki  .  .  ..  Tv _ »  .  _ v  .  i.  a  pastor  for  more  than  a  year.  The  people  had 

for  the  debt  now  offers  $500  more  provided  all  7  ^  number  of  new  members  who  have  become  scattered  and  discouraged  to  a  great  ex- 

loi  me  ueot,  now  oners  more  provuiea  ail  been  receiveil  by  the  present  pastor  is  486.  In  tent.  Largely  through  the  faithfulness  of  Rev.  8. 

that  remains  of  It  IS  extinguished  by  the  1st  of  present  organ  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  Carver  (whom  we  honor  as  a  father  among  us)  the 

March.  It  IS  reasonable  to  ho^  that  this  will  $4000,  of  which  Mr.  8hafer  gave  $500.  On  June  work  has  been  carried  on  and  a  band  of  faithful 
be  done.  Send  to  the  Mission  House, -23  Centre  11x^0  *u  .  .  x«ixxi.,xixi  fxv  b..iixi  xk  .  .  ones  have  with  him  sustained  the  services  of  the 

stroot  New  York  W  H  ^restees  resolved  to  build  the  lecture-  sanctuary.  The  people  are  now,  however,  greatly 

,  ‘  '  ’  rooms,  $10,000  being  pledged.  On  Nov.  3, 1870,  they  encouratred,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with 


The  State  of  Connecticut,  says  Gov.  Harrison  ]\iarch.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  will 
in  his  inaugural  message,  has  made  a  loan  of  be  done.  Send  to  the  Mission  House, -23  Centre 


blessing  to  this  country  to  lei  me  irisn  nave  $1,740,000  within  a  year  on  more  favorable  street  New  York  W  R  ’^®®  ^restees  resoivea  to  ouiia  me  lecture-  sanctuary.  The  people  are  now,  however,  greatly 

the  managt*ment  of  their  affairs  in  their  own  '  terms  than  perhaps  any  State  or  city  ever  se-  jan  11  isac  rooms,  $10,000  being  pledged.  On  Nov.  3, 1870,  they  encouraged,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with 

hands,  if  they  would  only  eonfine  themselves  the  c uou u  in  the  east.  cured  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  yet  it  has  -  voted  to  build  the  chapel,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5000.  hopefulness.  Rev.  L.  C.  Rutter  of  Nothlngham, 

to  affairs  that  are  purely  Irish ;  but  this  is  not  A  private  letter  from  Constantinople  date<l  obliged  to  farm  out  its  paiqiers  in  order  to  The  Presbyterian  Observer  of  Baltimore  en-  On  March  31st,  1873,  the  present  gallery  was  built  J^’and^J^w  TettlliJ  dowJrto  the a^oul 

all  that  they  desire,  as  they  want  to  be  freed  Dec.  28th,  says ;  save  money.  This  is  a  remarkable  condition  tered  upon  its  thirteenth  volume  with  the  new  by  Mr.  Blake,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2000.  In  Janu-  pastor  elect.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  22d,  the 

from  Imperial  taxation  for  national  purposes,  “  We  are,  as  usual,  at  the  Eastern  Question  affairs  and  is  dishonorable  to  the  State.  Year.  It  has  recently  changed  owners,  Horace  arj’,  1876,  the  ladies  raised  $1000  by  a  fair.  On  church  was  filled  with  an  interested  and  happy 

and  to  have  the  right  of  imposing  duties  on  im-  again.  The  scene  of  action  has  shifted  from  Qqv  Harrison  says  the  system  has  resulted  in  f^immons,  M.D.,  being  now  its  publisher  June  27th,  1880,  the  church  raised  over  $6000  to  people,  to  welcome  publicly  their  Pa^r  and  his 
porta  for  the  protection  of  Irish  industries.  Constantinople  to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  shocking  inhumanity  to  some  of  the  poor  per-  and  proprietor.  Under  Revs.  Maxwell,  Patter-  pay  the  bonded  debt,  of  which  Mr.  Ward  B.  Cham-  g^'carvert  and^7^imnd^°”to\y*the  Iraw^stor! 

The  problem,  which  is  a  verj*  difficult  one  to  and  we  do  not  knovr  as  much  about  what  is  go-  g^^g  uQjgj.  state  care,  and  a  full  examination  s®®.and  Graham,  we  deemed  it  at  times  a  trifle  berlin  of  New  York  gave  $1000.  The  Sabbath-  After  a  cordial  handshaking,  a  cup  of  coffee  and 

solve,  will  have  to  be  faced  if  there  is  to  be  a  ing  on  now  as  we  did  about  what  was  going  on  should  be  at  once  made  into  the  whole  matter,  too  enterprising,  but  have  laid  nothing  up  school  numbereil  In  1865,  140 ;  the  number  report-  other  refreshments  were  partaken  of  In  the  Lecture- 

modi/^  virendi  with  the  strange  people  across  when  the  Conference  was  sitting.  If  the  Pow-  -  —  against  it  on  account  of  the  remarkable  prompt-  ed  for  all  the  schools  of  our  church  to  Presbytery  *'®®®‘  t’Y  present,  and  the  owning  pass^  off 

the  eiiannel  and  their  representatives.  ers  force  Bulgaria  and  Servia  to  make  jieaee.  The  Rev.  xAlexander  McLeod  of  Birkenhead  itude  with  which  it  reproduced  sundry  of  The  in  1884  was  596.  The  grand  total  of  members  re-  {J^vl*  rece^y  added  six  mombere  to  their^Besslmi, 

“.Another  cause  of  disturbance  with  us  is  the  that  will  mean  no  war  between  the  Powers  in  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Nomination  Evangelist’s  articles.  It  has  with  its  change  celved  during  thirty-six  years,  is  8’22.  all  representative  men  of  tho  congregation.  The 

land  question.  That  great  changes  are  to  take  Spring.  But  if  any  Power  allows  one  or  other  as  the  Moderator  of  the  next  English  Presbyte-  of  proprietors,  taken  on  the  quarto  form,  and  The  elders  in  their  order  since  the  organization,  solemn  si-rvice  of  ordination  and  installation  was 

place  in  the  laws  relating  to  land,  primogeni-  of  the  contending  parties  to  reject  the  terms  of  rian  Synod.  But  asyet  no  Mi^erator  has  been  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  exchanges,  were  King,  Tucker,  Webb,  Thompson,  Morris, 

ture,  &c.,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  ioe  doubted,  peace,  that  will  mean  a  great  war  in  a  few  selected,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  for  the  May  We  wish  it  good  success  in  cultivating  ita  im-  Janeway,  Cortelyou,  Woo  Iruff,  8hafer,  Jewell,  De  attending  ori  the  service  of  God’s  house,  attest  the 

Agitation  among  the  crofters  in  the  North  is  mouths.  Lord  Salisbury  has  ijeen  consistent  Minneapolis  .Assembly.  portant  field.  Camp,  Chamb.-rlain,  Crolius,  Ayres,  La  Forge,  renew^  Interest  of  this  cliurch  in  Christian  work. 
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Ithaca. — Many  and  varied  have  been  the  chang¬ 
es  in  Ithaca  sine*  the  days  when  the  venerable  Dr. 
William  Wisner  ministered  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  church  itself  has  passed  through 
many  phases  of  development  up  to  its  present 
prosperity  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske. 
In  the  annual  statement  just  published,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  notice  that  of  the  114  persons  that  have 
been  admitted  to  the  church  during  the  year  1885, 
eighty-nine  were  received  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  The  present  membership  is  488.  The  benev- 
oient  contributions  of  the  year  amounted  to  over 
$4000.  The  haliowed  memory  of  the  venerable  I 
Deacon  Esty  is  perpetuated  in  the  yearly  contribu¬ 
tion,  paid  from  his  estate,  of  $100  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  of  $.50  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Church  toward  its  general  expenses.  Thus,  being 
dead,  he  yet  speaks  of  the  love  he  bore  to  Zion  and 
to  Zion’s  King.  This  church  hoids  an  important 
position  in  relation  to  the  young  men  connected 
with  Cornell  Universits’.  A  Presbyterian  League 
is  organized  in  the  University,  to  give  welcome  to 
the  students  who  come  there  with  Presbyterian 
proclivities,  and  introduce  them  to  the  pastor  and 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  census  of  the  University,  the  Presbyterians 
outnumber  any  other  denomination.  Many  of 
them  are  found  in  the  Bible  classes  and  at  the 
Sabbath  services. 

Trumansbobo. — Some  of  our  churches  have  the 
habit  of  blending  their  financial  Interests  with  oth¬ 
ers  not  at  all  of  a  monetary  flavor,  to  the  f)eneflt 
of  all ;  or  certainly  not  to  the  damage  of  the  first 
nametl.  Thus  the  church  at  Trumansburg  (Pres- 
bs'tery  of  Geneva),  of  which  the  Rev.  R,  H.  Van 
Pelt  is  the  esteemed  pastor,  has  just  had  its  annu¬ 
al  pew-renting,  reunion  and  holiday  entertainment 
for  its  Sunday-school,  and  the  whole  occasion, 
linked  together,  proved  to  be  in  many  respects  the 
most  enjoyable  and  successful  one  ever  held  by 
the  society.  The  rental  of  the  pews  realized  more 
than  for  many  years  past,  showing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  is  laboring  successfully  and  satisfacto¬ 
rily  for  the  best  interests  of  the  church.  The  re¬ 
freshments  were  excellent  and  bountiful,  over  two 
hundred  partaking  of  them,  but  not  exhausting  the 
supply,  leaving  a  generous  surplus,  which  ha.s  l»een 
distribute  in  directions  where  most  needed.  The 
children  came  in  for  a  large  measure  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  On  the  platform  was  a  large  tree  brilliant¬ 
ly  illuminated,  from  which  hung  a  profusion  of 
presents,  which  early  in  the  evening  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  youngsters,  making  their  hearts 
glad. 

Bergen. — At  our  last  communion,  Jan  3d,  there 
were  four  additions  by  profession  of  faith.  Meet¬ 
ings  held  through  the  W<^k  of  Prayer  still  con¬ 
tinue,  conducted  by  the  pastor.  We  clip  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Batavian  of  the  8th  inst :  It  w’as  a 
large  and  merry  company  that  assembled  in  the 
Congregational  chapel  last  Thursday  evening.  The 
number  present  must  have  been  at  least  250.  The 
exercises  were  opened  by  a  chorus,  “  Come,  Happy 
New  Year,”  by  thirteen  little  girls,  foHowe<l  by  tlie 
recitation  of  a  poem  addressed  to  Pastor  Draper, 
written  by  Mrs.  8.  E.  Spencer,  by  forty-nine  young¬ 
sters,  who  marched  in  single  file  from  the  vestibule 
to  the  music  of  the  piano,  drum,  tamborine,  easbi- 
nets,  and  triangle;  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Seth  Cook;  a 
reailing  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Fisher;  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Knet*- 
land ;  a  reading  by  Miss  Jennie  Green,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus,  “  Happy  New  Year.”  Milton  Arnold,  aged  five, 
then  stepped  forward,  and  ivith  the  ease  and  self- 
possession  of  a  veteran,  delivered  an  address  to 
Mr.  Drap«'r,  written  by  his  Sunday-school  teacher. 
It  was  so  good  that  I  would  like  to  give  the  whole 
of  it,  but  its  length  forbids.  It  closed  thus:  “  We 
thank  you  too  for  the  little  sermons  you  preach 
to  us.  You  have  .such  a  funny  way  of  finding  your 
texts  in  box»«  and  packages,  that  we  cannot  very 
well  help  remembering  them.  We  think  a  little 
sermon  is  the  nicest  ending  of  a  programme,  so  we 
have  brought  a  text  with  us ;  you  will  find  it  in 
Acte  XX.  35.  And  as  you  enjoy  untying  mysterious 
packages,  and  we  enjoy  seeing  it  done,  we  have 
brought  our  illustration  in  this  jiaekage,  which  we 
give  to  you  with  our  love.”  The  package,  when 
opened  by  Mr.  Draper,  was  foun<l  to  contain  the 
following  articles,  each  one  of  which  was  done  up 
by  itself:  solid  brass  inkstand  with  glass  .cups, 
brass  shot  cup,  glass  paper  weight,  gold-mounted 
pearl  penholder,  glass  monument  thermometer, 
brass  paper  cutter,  ink  eraser,  Longfellow’s  Poems. 
Next  James  Brew  came  to  the  front,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  classes  outside  of  the  infant  department, 
presented  Mr.  Draper  a  Cortland  cutter  worth  S33. 
Mr.  Draj)cr  was  too  much  moved  to  make  only  the 
briefest  reply.  Then  came  the  supper,  in  which 
the  ladies  maintained  their  reputation  as  good  pro¬ 
viders. 

Chibi. — The  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  is  now  the 
pastor  of  this  church,  he  having  removtHl  there 
from  Fenton,  Mich.,  last  Fall.  A  native  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  hence  now  again  “  upon  his  native 
heath,”  we  trust  that  a  good  degree  of  the  strength 
and  zeal  of  early  days  will  be  vouchsafed  for 
years  to  come.  He  is  both  a  good  pastor  and 
preacher. 

Watkins. — Last  Sunday,  Jan.  3d,  was  a  mem- 
oratde  day  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Watkins.  Fifty-one  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
thirty-five  of  them  receiving  baptism.  Four  other 
persons  were  received  by  letter.  Among  those  re- 
ceiveil  were  several  h(‘ads  of  families  and  many 
young  people.  This  is  a  part  of  the  ingathering 
from  the  labors  of  the  church,  in  connection  with 
the  five  we<!ks’  services  of  evangelist  E.  E.  David¬ 
son.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Gwrge  D.  Meigs,  has  in- 
dee<l  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  Other  churches 
in  the  village  are  also  reaping  rich  harvests. 

Windham. — The  Sabbalh-school  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Windham,  Greene  county,  having 
voted  to  substituti'  giving  for  receiving,  assembled 
in  the  church  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  pa¬ 
rents,  teachers,  and  scholars  bringing  gifts.  The 
result  was  the  filling  of  a  large  box  with  clothing, 
books,  toys,  Ac.,  the  same  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
L.  R.  Foote  of  Brooklyn  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  At  the  close  of  the  ser\  i<‘es,  the  friends 
of  the  pastor  (the  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons)  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  him  by  the  presentation  of  a 
purse  containing  seventy-five  dollars  in  gold. 

Lowville. — The  pastor  of  this  church  (Dr.  J. 
H.  France)  having  receive<l  an  urgent  call  from 
the  First  Presbj-terian  church  of  Canandaigua, 
which  he  felt  constraineil  to  accept  if  the  way  be 
open,  announced  this  fact  to  his  congregation  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  nmniing  .service  of  the  3d  inst. 
After  [)re8enting  his  resignation  to  the  society.  Dr. 
France  spoke  very  feelingly  of  his  always  pleasjint 
relations  with  the  people  here ;  and  remarks  being 
in  order,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  society 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  could  not  recall  a 
time  during  the  past  fifty  years  when  the  Presby¬ 
terian  society  was  in  such  harmony  as  to-day,  and 
when  such  universal  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
resignation  of  a  pastor  as  now,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
templated  removal  of  Dr.  France.  Dr.  H.  8.  Hen- 
dee,  Prof.  W.  R.  Adams,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Chambers 
were  apiniinted  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  resignation.  These  expres.s**d  the 
gem-ral  regret  of  the  (dmrch  at  parting  with  their 
pastor,  but  apparently  emulating  the  recent  gen¬ 
erous  and  chivalric  spirit  of  the  Canandaigua 
church  in  yielding  Mr.  Rice,  wound  up  with  the 
promise  of  <‘ooperation  in  the  proposed  severance 
before  Prt^bytery.  Thus  this  relation  is  dissolved 
pleasantly,  and  with  no  loss  of  regard  all  around. 

BrFFALO — The  First  C/nirch.  —  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  bwii  absent  for  some  time  on  a  visit 
to  Washington  to  eonsider  his  call  to  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  As  the  result  he  has  declyuHl  it, 
and  will  return  .soon  to  Buffalo.  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Clarke  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  as  usual,  and 
the  Sunday-school  holiday  service  fill»Hl  the  chap¬ 
el  to  overrtowing,  making  the  old  edifice  with  its 
evergre«*n  dressing  renew  its  youth. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

JIt.  .4.IBY. — The  congregation  of  the  Second  Am- 
well  Presbyterian  Church,  Mt.  .4iry,  N.  J.,  (Rev. 
Harrison  Clarke  pastor,)  celebrated  New  Year's — 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  pastor’s  marriage — by 
a  generous  donation  visit,  leaving  many  valuable 
gifts  as  a  token  of  their  esteem.  There  was  a 
large  company  assembleii  at  the  parsonage  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  occasion  was  a 
verj-  enjoyable  one  througliout. 

Elizabeth.— The  Rev.  P.  F.  Sutphen  of  the 
Third  Pfesbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  has  defi¬ 
nitely  a<(cepted  the  call  of  the  Woodland-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland.  In  referring 
to  this  result  The  Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth  says: 
••  This  dissolves  the  very  delightful  relations  which 
have  existed  In'tween  him  and  the  Third  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  this  city,  whose  present  prosperity 
Mr.  Sutphen  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  He 
feels  compelled  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  make  this 
change.  The  Woodland-avenue  Church  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  portion  of  the 
city,  and  there  are  over  30,000  people  dependent 
upon  it  and  one  or  two  other  churches  for  tfieir 
mean.s  of  worship.  The  church  is  in  an  excellent 
financial  condition,  and  Mr.  Sutphen  feels  that  it 
is  an  opportunity  for  extended  usefulness.  He  has 
won  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  whole  communi¬ 
ty  during  his  pastorate,  and  his  departure  will  be 
generally  regrette<l.  The  best  wishes  of  all  will 
accompany  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Albcrtis. — The  Rev.  Prof.  Stephen  G.  Barnes  is 
obligwl  to  D'linquish  the  charge  of  the  Lock  Ridge 
Presbyterian  church,  .^Iburtis,  Pa.,  on  account  of 
Impainni  health.  Communications  with  reference 
to  this  vacant  pulpit  may  be  addressed  to  the  Mod¬ 


erator  of  Look  Ridge  Session,  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Little,  Hokendauqua,  Lehigh  county.  Pa. 

Orangeville. — The  friends  of  the  pastor  (Rev. 
C.  K.  Canfield)  had  a  pleasant  social  gathering  on 
New  Year’s  day,  and  left  with  his  wife  a  purse  of 
$40  wherewith  to  buy  china,  it  being  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Centennial  of  Baltimore  Presbytery. — 
The  PresbjTerian  Observer  of  Jan.  7th  says  :  “  The 
Washington  City  delegates  to  the  coming  Centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Baltimore  Presbyteiy,  to  be  held  in 
October  next,  were  appointed  on  last  Monday  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Washington  Presby¬ 
tery.  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Balti¬ 
more  Presbyteiy,  papers  will  be  preparetl  on  the 
history  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  District,  Poto¬ 
mac,  and  Washington  City.  The  first  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.D.,  the 
second  by  the  Rev.  John  Chester,  D.D.,  and  the 
third  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Bittinger,  D.D. 
These  three  gentlemen  constitute  the  Committee 
appointed  to  attend  the  Centennial.” 

INDIANA. 

Delphi. — 1886  opened  most  hopefully  on  our 
church  in  this  city.  A  great  deal  of  history  per¬ 
tains  to  this  church,  which  was  carefully  collected, 
and  is  preserved  in  a  published  sermon,  preached 
in  1875  by  the  pastor  of  that  day.  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Ranney.  Up  to  that  date  almost  every  pha.se  of 
religious  effort  here  found  a  plaee.  The  church 
was  organized  in  the  woods  Nov.  28th,  1828,  and 
the  varied  steps  from  the  log  caljin  by  way  of  the 
school-house,  through  the  days  of  Old  and  New 
Schoolism,  in  their  many  houses  of  wood  and 
brick,  presents  organizetl  Christianitj’  in  some  of 
its  be^  aspects,  and  in  other  respects  mingled 
with  noteworthy  imperfections.  But  the  ten  years 
since  the  sermon  was  preache<l,  have  been  times  of 
healthy,  peaceful  growth.  Rev.  8.  R.  Seawright 
has  been  pastor  for  six  years,  and  with  his  people 
has  done  a  grand  work.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
perfect  Presbyterian  organization  in  the  State.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  of  January  the  very  complete 
building,  on  which  about  $61)00  had  been  spent  in 
r<«JTanging  and  refitting,  was  rededieate<l.  The 
same  foundation  and  walls,  in  part,  were  dedicat¬ 
ed  in  December,  1866,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  D.D., 
preaching  the  sermon.  It  would  be  difficult,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  location,  to  recognize  the  present  edi¬ 
fice.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  of  a  negative  sort. 
It  has  no  debt.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Simpson  of 
Frankfort  preached  the  very  appropriate  sermon, 
founded  on  Psalm  xx.  2.  All  the  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  city  took  part  in  the  services.  And  so 
Crawfordsville  Presbytery  thanks  Go<l  and  takes 
courage.  john  m.  bishop. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Standard,  the  staid  Baptist  or¬ 
gan  edited  by  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  thus  refers  to 
the  activity  and  success  of  our  oldest  church : 
■“The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  un¬ 
der  the  aggressive  lead  of  its  pa.stor.  Dr.  Barrows, 
is  proving  itself  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  sorts 
of  metropolitan  Chri.stian  work.  It  has  sustained 
a  Sabbath-evening  service  in  Central  Music  Hall, 
down-town,  where  Dr.  Barrows  preaches  to  large 
numbers  of  interested  auditors.  Over  $3000  has 
been  expended  during  the  past  year  in  this  service. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  missionary  features,  the 
Railroad  Chapel  on  State  near  Fourteenth  street, 
has  been  kept  in  active  operation  at  a  cost  of  near¬ 
ly  $7000,  an<l  with  most  rea.ssuring  results.  Be¬ 
tween  Fourteenth  street  and  Ran<lol[)h  is  a  large 
unoccupie<l  territory,  the  historic  ground  of  the 
Baptist  Tabernacle.  Plans  are  quietly  being  push¬ 
ed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  this  important  inter¬ 
est.” 

Jacksonville. — The  i)ast  year  will  be  historical 
in  theannals  of  our  churches  in  this  goodly  Illi¬ 
nois  city.  The  Slate-street  Presbyterian  Church 
now  takes  its  place  in  our  great  denominational 
family  of  churches,  while  two  familiar  titles  dis¬ 
appear.  On  April  2  last  the  old  “First”  Church 
adopted  a  basis  of  organic  union  with  the  “  Cen¬ 
tral,”  with  whom  they  had  been  worshipping  since 
the  fire  that  destroyed  their  own  building  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1883,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  sister 
congregation  adopted  the  basis.  Each  church 
elected  members  to  act  as  a  joint  commission  to 
carry  out  details  of  the  plan  of  union.  The  Pn.'s- 
byterj-  of  Springfield  ratified  the  union  .\pril  14th. 
This  joint  commission,  after  fixing  on  the  name  of 
the  new  organiz.ation,  reeommende<l  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Morey,  late  of  Cincinnati,  as  pastor.  On  April  29th 
he  was  called  by  the  State-street  Church,  and  on 
June  17th  was  duly  insUilled  by  Presbytery.  The 
congregation  (now  numbering  over  4')0  members) 
and  others  resolved  to  occupy^their  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  building  as  soon  as  it  w'as  paid  for.  The 
cost  with  lot  was  over  $50,000,  and  at  the  last  the 
debt  was  some  $2200,  which  was,  however,  wiped 
out  within  ten  d.ays,  and  the  church  dedicaU'd  most 
impressively,  and  with  thronged  attendance,  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  27th.  And  now  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  seems  to  be  with  those  who  have 
gathered  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  there 
was  some  ingathering  at  the  first  communion  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  new  home  on  Sabbath,  .Ian.  10th.  The 
new  edifice  is  pronounced  perfect  as  n^gards  acous¬ 
tics  and  ventilation,  and  its  proportions  and  fur¬ 
nishing  please  the  trained  eye.  The  audience- 
room  is  seateil  witli  chairs. 

NEBRASKA. 

Liberty. — The  Rev.  .\.  F.  .\shley,  late  of  York, 
Neb.,  is  now  laboring  with  the  Liberty  and  Barnes- 
ton  churches  (Gage  county)  in  the  .same  State.  He 
wriU's  to  The  Evangelist  :  Both  churches  were 
organized  within  a  year,  and  as  yet  have  even  their 
history  to  make.  Both  are  in  growing  communi¬ 
ties,  and  there  se«*m8  no  reason  why,  with  persev(*r- 
ing  grace,  they  may  not  thrive  and  bear  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  Him  in  whose  name  they  have  been  plant¬ 
ed. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — Rev.  Charles  C.  Hembree,  late  of 
Akron,  has  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KANSAS. 

Harper. — Itear  Ermigetist :  ,4.t  our  communion 
service,  Dec.  27th,  we  n'ceived  nineteen  into  our 
church,  ten  on  certificate,  and  nine  on  profession 
of  faith,  four  of  whom  were  baptized.  'The  differ¬ 
ent  churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Epi.scopal, 
Baptist,  “Christian” — of  our  town,  are  very  har¬ 
monious,  and  are  uniting  in  revival  services.  A 
number  have  already  been  converted.  j.  m.  w. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  Rev.  H.  T.  Miller,  late  of 
Detroit,  is  to  supply  the  Tabernacle  Church  pulpit 
for  the  next  three  or  four  months.  That  congre¬ 
gation  is  fortunate  in  securing  so  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  a  preacher  to  tide  it  over  its  pastorless  condi¬ 
tion.  We  trust  that  his  health  will  be  benefited 
by  the  mild  Pacific  air. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Gospel  meetings  held  in 
this  city  near  the  close  of  the  old  year,  under  the 
confluct  of  Dr.  Munhall.  were  very  largely  attend¬ 
ed  and  solemn.  The  Rev.  Ira  M.  Condit  thus 
writes  of  them  in  The  Occident  under  liate  of  Dec. 
25th  :  On  the  secoiul  Sabt»ath  the  meeting  was  at  3 
P.  M.  for  men  only.  Fully  4560  were  present. 
Plainer  talk  from  the  pulpit  against  special  sins 
could  not  well  be  spoken.  Few  would  have  the 
coui-age  so  to  speak.  But  the  truth  fell  with  sol¬ 
emn  weight.  Not  fewer  than  •5tK»  ros<*  for  prayer. 
The  meiding  at  the  same  hour  for  young  people  on 
last  Sabbath,  was  scarcely  less  notable.  On  Sab¬ 
bath  nights  the  audience  of  5i)(K)  is  as  orderly  and 
([uiet  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  services  of  otir  churc-h- 
es.  This  is  certainly  very  remarkable  when  we  re¬ 
member  of  what  elements  it  is  in  part  composed. 
On  Christmas  niglit  the  pavilion  was  again  crowd¬ 
ed.  The  vast  audience  was  spell-bound  under  the 
earnest  and  touching  words  of  the  speaker.  \ 
dt't'p  impn^ssion  seemed  to  pervade  the  hearts  of 
all  who  were  present.  Perfect  order  was  obscrvtMl 
in  all  parts  of  the  great  tabernacle  from  first  to 
1,'ist.  Not  less  than  100  rose  for  prayer.  Corners 
of  the  pavilion  have  been  curtained  off  for  pastors 
and  other  workers  to  meet  with  inquirers.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  500  have  declared  for 
Christ.  Rain  and  mud  ami  holi(iay  bjstivities  have 
somewhat  interfered  with  the  attendance  on  the 
meetings  at  times,  still  the  interest  seems  to  be 
deepening.  And  our  Presbyb'rian  interests  are 
growing  in  this  fine  city,  where  we  new  have  four 
churches,  and  still  another  soon  to  be  under  way. 
.■Vt  least  we  read  that  our  former  valued  corrV 
spondent,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Dimmick,  formerly  of 
Santa  Rosa,  with  his  good  wife,  are  building  a 
neat  chapel  near  their  residence  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  which  wiil  be  the  home  of  the  new  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 

Alameda.  —  The  funeral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Rodney  L.  Tabor  took  place  in  the  church  at  Ai- 
ameda,  on  Dec.  24th.  Dr.  Horton  and  others  took 
part  in  the  preliminaiy  services,  and  Dr.  Sprecher 
of  Caivary  Church,  gave  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Tabor’s 
iife.  Bom  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1845,  he  was  taken 
to  California  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  His 
academic  education  was  finished  in  San  Francisco, 
where  as  a  teacher  in  the  Caivary  Sunday-school, 
he  was  wonderfully  successful  in  bringing  his 
scholar-j  to  Christ.  His  taients  were  perceived, 
and  he  was  assisted  into  the  ministrj*.  He  studied 
at  Williams  Coliegc,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1809,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1872.  His  first  charge  was  at 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  a  iittle 
more  than  two  years.  Eleven  years  ago  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  the  .\lame<la  Church.  Dr.  Sprecher, 
in  concluding,  pahl  a  verv’  high  tribute  to  the  de- 
ccase<i.  Dr.  Mooar  of  the  Pacific  Theologicai  Sem¬ 
inary  offered  prayer.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  ministers.  The  interment  was  in 


Mountain  'View  Cem<jtery.  The  deceased  leaves  a 
wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  eleven  years  of 
age.  Mrs.  Tabor  was  bora  in  Persia,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stocking,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board. 

OREGON. 

Independence.— -Rev.  E.  R.  Murgatroyd  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Cfiurch 
of  this  place  Dec.  15,  1885.  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley, 
D.D.,  preaeheii  the  sermon;  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary, 
D.D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  R. 
W.  Hill,  D.D.,  tlie  charge  to  the  people.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  very  largeiy  attended  and  deeply  inter¬ 
esting.  The  newly-installed  pastor  enters  upon 
the  charge  of  this  church  with  the  satisfaction 
of  past  success  as  stated  supply,  and  the  strong 
assurance  of  future  prosperity  in  his  nearer  and 
dearer  relation  to  the  church. 

Salem. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city 
received  thirteen  accessions  at  its  last  commun¬ 
ion,  eight  on  confession.  More  than  100  have  been 
added  to  this  church  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  under  the  successful  pastorate  of  Rev.  E. 
J.  Thompson,  D.D. 

E.ast  Portland. — Thirteen  were  added  to  this 
church  the  first  Sabbath  of  December,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  on  confession.  Rev.  D.  O.  Ghormley, 
the  pastor,  is  efficient  and  faithful  in  his  work,  and 
the  Lord  is  biessing  his  ministrations  in  a  marked 
degree. 

Spring  Valley.  —  This  church  is  prospering 
greatly  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Prichard. 
Several  have  been  added  to  the  church,  and  the 
congregations  are  increasing  steadily.  Brother 
Prichard  will  be  remembered  in  Union  Seminai'y 
as  one  highly  gifted  in  song.  The  whole  region 
roun(i  about  here  feel  the  inspiration  and  power 
he  carries  with  him  in  the  use  of  his  voice,  as  weli 
in  his  singing  as  his  acceptable  preaching. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  York  City. — “Huntington”  thus  glances 
at  the  condition  of  several  church  enterprises  in 
the  last  Congregationalist :  “  The  Madison-avenue 
Congregational  Church  has  decide<i  to  offer  its 
house  of  worship  for  sale,  and  to  apply  the  avails, 
after  paying  the  $100,000  mortgage,  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  building  of  a  smaller  and  more  attractive 
home.  Other  plans  are  under  consideration,  of 
which  it  is  premature  to  speak.  Measurt«  are  on 
foot,  with  fair  promise  of  success,  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Congregational  church  on  the  west  side 
of  Central  Park,  with  Rev.  William  Westerveit,  Jr., 
as  pastor.  The  New  York  Congregational  Church 
still  keeps  up  religious  services  and  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  East  Seventi¬ 
eth  street,  and  has  calied  a  pastor  in  Mr.  Moment’s 
place,  whose  acceptance  turns  on  the  feasibility  of 
securing  a  suitabie  house  of  worship.” 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  holds  its  own 
fairly  well,  despite  its  position  on  the  Heights,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  passed  his  seventieth 
birthday.  But  at  the  recent  annual  sale  of  pews, 
there  was  a  little  falling  off  in  revenue,  as  for  two 
or  three  years  past.  The  receipts  this  year  are 
$26,626,  of  which  $13,723  was  for  premiums.  This 
shows  a  falling  off  of  $1677  on  the  premiums,  and 
of  $474  on  the  grand  total,  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

Additions. —  During  1885  there  were  forty-nine 
additions  to  the  First  Church,  Winsted,  Conn.,  of 
which  thirty-one  were  by  profession.  The  I’eiig- 
ious  interest  was  almost  or  quite  continuous  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  ninety-three  individuals  having  sig¬ 
nified  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  most  of  them 
by  rising  for  prayer.  The  roll  now  has  253  names, 
and  there  are  no  absentees.  The  benevolent  contri¬ 
butions  have  steadily  increased. 

The  Congregational  Body.— The  summaries 
of  the  forthcoming  Congregational  Year  Book  will 
shov^  the  following :  Whole  number  of  churehes 
4170,  gain  78;  whole  number  of  ministers  4043, 
of  whom  1179 are  without  pastoral  charge;  whole 
number  of  church  membei’s  418,564,  gain  17,015; 
added  on  confession  21,729;  whole  number  in  Sun¬ 
day-schools  510,339,  gain  31,977  ;  benevolent  con¬ 
tributions  $1,700,235.17,  increase  $176,310.95;  home 
expenditures  $4,507,727.81,  increase  $684,622.18; 
theological  students  367,  a  gain  of  45,  of  whom  24 
are  special  students.  The  largest  number  previous¬ 
ly  reported  (in  1S72)  was  329.  A  good  showing 
this,  but  yet  one  that  ought  to  be  improved  upon. 

A  Criticism. — Learning  that  the  New  York  Con- 
gregationai  Club  is  to  listen  presently  to  an  essay 
on  “The  Attitude  of  our  Secular  Press  toward 
Religion,”  tlie  Sun  suggests  that  a  more  practical 
subject  for  consideration  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Congregational  Club  itself.  “  If  these  Congre- 
gatlonalist  ministers,"  it  remarks,  “instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  curious  imjuiries  as  to 
the  attituile  of  editors  toward  religion,  should  set 
to  work  to  examine  themselves  to  see  whether  tliey 
wore  actually  in  e'lrne.st  in  their  own  religion,  and 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  proclaim  the  sublime 
truths  of  genuine  Christianity,  their  churches 
might  soon  tie  as  full  of  people  hungry  for  spiritu¬ 
al  food  as  the  banqueting  hall  of  this  club  is  full 
of  well-dressed  Congregationalists  anxious  to  taste 
the  material  delicacies  spread  before  them.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Davidson  College. — This  institution,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  ha.s  its  lieautiful  campus 
lighted  by  night  with  lamps;  it  also  has  a  well 
furnished  infirmary,  and  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world. 

Texas. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Neil  reports  under  date 
of  San  Antonio,  Dec.  22d  ;  “We  have  had  within 
the  past  three  days,  including  Sabbath,  Dee.  20th, 
nineteen  additions  to  our  church  by  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.” 

Mississippi. — Buena  Vista  had  improved  her 
church  building  and  made  it  inviting;  Houston 
had  furnished  a  b(>autiful  new  house  of  worship, 
and  had  it  solemnly  dedicated  at  the  late  meeting 
of  Presbytery.  At  the  former  church  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hoyte  preached  fourteen  sermons.  Thirty -one 
souls  were  added  to  the  different  churches,  the 
Presbyterian  church  receiving  the  largest  number. 
The  time  was  fixed  to  begin  the  meeting  at  Hous¬ 
ton  on  Dec.  9th ;  so  we  had  to  close  at  noon  that 
day,  the  interest  increasing  to  the  very  last.  The 
officei's  and  members  of  Houston  church — indeed, 
of  the  three  churches  in  Houston— had  held  a 
prayer-meeting  every  night,  going  from  one  church 
to  another.  Dr.  Hoyte  seemed  to  have  a  special 
unction  for  his  work,  and  we  continued  the  meet¬ 
ing  about  twelve  days,  including  two  Sabbaths,  on 
each  of  wdiich  the  Doctor  preached  three  sermons, 
and  two  each  week  day — making  twenty-live  in  all. 
Fiftj’-seven  <-nmc  out  during  the  meeting,  publicly 
professing  their  faith  in  Christ.  Some  of  them 
were  backsliders  reclaimed,  but  most  of  them  pro¬ 
fessing  Christ  for  the  fii'st  time.  Twenty  were 
added  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  several  to 
each  of  the  other  evangelical  churches. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Special  Episcopal  Services  in  Detroit. — The 
Churchman  informs  us  that  Detroit  is  the  first  of 
the  Western  cities  to  take  up  the  movement  so  au¬ 
spiciously  begun  by  the  Advent  Mission  in  New 
York.  It  continues:  “A  vast  amount  of  earnest 
and  systematic  preliminary  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plish^,  a  thorough  house-to-house  visitation  has 
been  ma<le,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  genuine  revival  of  religious  living. 
On  Saturday  evening,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  the 
Bishop  IntroiluciMl  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Rainsford  of  St. 
(Jeorge’s  Church,  New  York,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
city  at  the  episcopal  residence,  where  a  lirief  devo¬ 
tional  service  was  had ;  and  an  hour  later  there 
was  a  public  service  at  Grace  Church,  to  which 
several  hundreds  of  the  laymen  of  Detroit  were 
specially  invited  by  the  Bishop,  and  at  which  the 
mis.sioner  spoke  earnestly,  as  to  his  fellow-work¬ 
ers,  ot  the  work  which  lay  before  them.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  .Tan.  3.  the  Mission  was  begun  ;  the  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Mr.  Rainsford’s  work  being  an  early 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  a  brief 
address,  at  St.  John's  Church ;  a  service  and  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Christian  life,  at  noon,  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  specially  intended  for  men  ;  and  a  Mission 
service  in  the  evening  at  St.  John's  Clumdi.  In 
addition  to  these,  services  have  been  arranged  for 
in  all  of  the  twenty  Epi.scopal  churches  of  Detroit.” 

METHODIST. 

Mr.  Thom.as  Percival  Bunting  of  Chislehurst, 
Eng.,  has  just  died.  He  is  described  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  as  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  links 
between  the  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and 
the  present  generation ;  for  as  he  tells  us  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  childhood,  “the  only  record 
which  has  been  preserved  of  his  Infancy  is  that 
when  he  was  very  young  his  mother  presented  him 
to  Wesley  in  Oldham-street  Chapel,  and  that  the 
old  apostle  (who  would  remember  her  as  having 
waited  upon  him  not  long  before  at  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst’s  house),  ‘devoutly  blessed  him.’  .\part 
from  this  connection,  Mr.  Bunting  had  himself 
been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  lay  element 
of  the  connection  for  most  part  of  the  last  half- 
century.  His  familiar  cognomen  of  ‘  Percy  Bunt¬ 
ing  ’  was  as  well  known  in  Methodist  circles  of  the 
present  generation  as  his  father's,  ‘  JabezBunting,’ 
was  in  the  past.” 


••  she  'M  AS  EAGER  FOR  THE  SCE.VES  OF 
REVlV.AL.” 

Died  in  Geneva,  New  York,  Decemtier  12, 1885,  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Whitwell,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Mrs.  Whit- 
well  was  a  mqmber  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Geneva.  She  had  been  identified  with  its  interests 
and  work  for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  always 
ready  for  any  Christian  movement  of  any  kind  that 
came  within  the  range  of  her  powers.  She  was  spe¬ 
cially  eager  for  the  scenes  of  revival,  with  which  she 


had  large  experience.  Her  early  religious  training  oc¬ 
curred  under  the  ministry  of  Father  Porter  of  Castle- 
ton.  That  (act  is  sufficient  to  account  (or  the  fact  of 
her  solicitude  for  revival  work.  She  often  asked  her 
pastor  what  were  “  the  signs  of  the  times.”  In  the 
ladies’  meeting  a  revival  was  the  burden  of  her  talk 
and  prayer.  She  was  uniformly  cheerful  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  No  dark,  terrible  doubts  afflicted  her.  She  trust¬ 
ed  in  Christ,  and  was  satisfied  that  He  would  care  for 
her.  During  her  last  illness  she  was  patient  under 
suffering.  In  fact,  she  was  more  than  patient.  At 
times  she  was  anxious  to  be  away;  not  because  she 
wished  to  evade  suffering,  but  because  she  “  longed  to 
see  the  (ace  of  the  Gracious  Siivlour.”  Her  friends  be¬ 
lieve  she  is  enjoying  her  strong  desire,  in  the  “  pres¬ 
ence  where  is  fullness  of  joy,”  and  they  are  greatly 
comforted  in  their  sorrow.  H. 

DEATH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  SETTLERS 
OF  OHIO. 

Lyman  Strong  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence, 
457  Prospect  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  29th,  1885. 
For  several  days  he  had  complained  of  pain  in  his 
right  side,  but  on  Tuesday  morning  he -appeared  to  be 
easier,  and  took  his  accustomed  place  at  the  breakfast 
table  along  with  bis  family.  During  the  morning  he 
was  cheerful,  and  a  few  minutes  before  he'died  he  was 
talking  with  a  friend,  and  appeared  to  be  much  inter¬ 
ested  by  the  conversation.  A  few  minutes  before  one, 
he  complained  of  acute  pains  in  his  right  side,  and  al¬ 
most  before  his  family  could  be  summoned,  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  daughter.  The  funeral  services 
took  place  on  Thursday  following.  Dr.  Hadyn,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  ot  which  the  deceas¬ 
ed  was  for  forty  years  a  member,  delivered  a  brief 
eulogy  on  the  dead,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Pomeroy 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  who  offered  up  a 
prayer,  in  which  he  commended  the  bereaved  family  to 
the  care  of  One  who  has  promised  “  Though  thou 
walkest  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
am  with  you.”  The  choir  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  sang  “  I  would  not  live  alway,”  “Asleep  in 
Jesus,”  and  “  While  our  hearts  are  bowed  with  woe.” 
The  casket  was  covered  with  many  beautiful  floral  de¬ 
signs.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  vault  ;in  the  Wood¬ 
land  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father  emigrated, West, 
and  along  with  three  brothers,  bought  3000  acres  of 
land  in  Huron  counti  Ohio,  where  the  town  of  Lyme 
now  stands.  Young  Lyman  was  kept  hard  at^  work 
farming  until  he  lost  his  eyesight,  when  he  removed  to 
Cleveland  for  treatment.  After  being  for  throe  years 
under  the  doctor’s  hands,  he  recovered  the  use  ot  his 
sight,  and  shortly  afterwards  contracted  to  fence  in 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
railroad  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland.  After  fulfilling 
his  contract  he  became  connected  with  a  marble  firm 
in  'Vermont,  and  was  finally  made  superintendent  of 
their  works.  In  1846  he  returned  (to  Cleveland  and 
commenced  business  for  himself.  By  his  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  perseverance,  he  soon  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  largest  marble  firm  in  the  West¬ 
ern  country. 

Every  one  who  was  personally  acquainted  wtth  Mr. 
Strong  loved  and  respected  him  for  his  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  in  all  his 
dealings.  As  long  as  he  was  able,  ho  regularly  attend¬ 
ed  the  church,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  go  with  his 
wife  and  receive  the  communion  on  New  Year’s  day; 
but  he  was  called  to  a  communion  in  the  upper  sanc¬ 
tuary,  far  better  and  more  blessed  than  any  he  could 
attend  while  on  earth.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
tor  forty  years  previous,  he  has  taken  The  New  York 
Evangelist— a  paper  which  he  loved  and  read  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  Strong  was  a  devout  and  humble 
Christian.  He  often  said  that  he  was  patiently  await¬ 
ing  the  Master’s  call,  and  he  loved  his  Saviour  far  too 
well  to  be  afraid  of  death. 

He  was  married  in  1827  to  Anna  Bemis  of  Lyme,  who 
for  fifty-eight  years  has  been  his  faithful  companion  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  iife,  and  who  is  now  left  alone, 
only  “  ■waiting  the  call  ”  to  join  him  who  has  gone  be¬ 
fore  her  in  a  better  world. 


Davenport — At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday,  .Tan.  11th, 
1886,  Mr.  Silas  Davenport.  Interment  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Russell— Departed  this  life,  Harriet  W.,  wife  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Russell,  Dec.  2716, 188.'>,  in  the  75th  year 
of  her  age.  Useful  in  life,  patient  in  great  sufferings, 
her  end  was  peace,  her  home  is  heaven. 

Hurii— On  Wednesday,  Dec.  30th,  1885,  William  C. 
Hurd,  a  most  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  died  ot  apoplexy,  aged  69  years.  Mr.  Hurd  was 
one  of  twelve  children  of  Dr.  Curtis  J.  and  Sarah  B. 
Hurd,  ot  whom  four  survive,  together  with  their  mo¬ 
ther,  who  is  in  the  95th  year  of  lier  age.  Mr.  Hurd 
was  a  man  excelling  in  amiability  and  in  all  domestic 
virtues,  as  well  as  in  liusiness  integrity.  He  was  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted  t>yall,and  was  loved  and  honored  by 
those  in  his  employ,  of  whom  two  attended  his  funeral 
who  had  served  him  thirty  years.  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  his  second  wife  and  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  and  two  grandchildren,  survive  him.  He  was  for 
some  forty  years  a  subscriber  of  The  Evangelist,  and 
has  been  a  member,  honoroi  and  beloved,  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Fayetteville  since  1838,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  Dutchess  county.  “  'fhe 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.” 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  in  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  tlje  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Oor.  Secretary, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS, 
omce,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Presbylery  of  M'esfehester  will  meet  at  White 
Plains,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  IDtb,  at  10)  A.  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 


Httisfnrss  Xotfcefiie 


POWDER 

AbMhitoly  Par*. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  parity,  etrength, 
and  wholeeomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  oompotltlon  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  8M 
anl^  in  cans.  ROYAL  BAKINO  Powder  00.,  106  Wall  Bt,  H.  T. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Th’e  *5th  Silver  Annlveraary  of  the  Woman’s  Union 
Missionary  Society  will  be  held  January  Ylst,  at  10  A.  H.  and 
3  P.  H.,  at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  corner  of  Henry  and 
Remsen  streets,  Brooklyn. 


XEW  BOOKS. 


HT  STUDY,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  author  of  “The 

Theory  of  Preaching,”  “  Men  and  Books,”  etc. 

1  vol.,  12ino,  $1.50. 

These  essays  fall  into  two  classes ;  one  deals  with  relig¬ 
ious  and  doctrinal  themes,  and  the  other  discusses  histor¬ 
ical  and  secular  subjects,  but  always  with  a  distinctively 
Christian  puriiose.  More  than  a  hundred  pages  are  given 
to  a  series  of  eloquent  essays  on  the  subject  of  future  retri¬ 
bution.  Other  essays  are  deeply  spiritual  and  edifying, 
and  all  are  marked  by  a  vigor  ot  thought  and  mastery  ot 
expression  that  make  them  delightful  reading  as  regards 
the  style  alone. 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
HR.  HYDE. 


By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  author  of  “  The 
New  Arabian  Nights,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1 ;  paper, 
25  cents. 

without  being  a  ghost  story,  or.  In  fact,  falling  under 
any  ot  the  hitherto  recognized  categories  of  strange  and 
welnl  Imaginations,  it  is  likely  to  furnish  the  must  harden¬ 
ed  with  a  genuine  thrill,  by  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
original  conceptions  that  ever  entered  the  mind  ot  even 
this  writer  of  tireless  fancy. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  WONDERS. 


A  new  and  revised  issue  of  twenty-four  volumes, 
containing  over  a  thousand  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Each  volume  12mo,  complete  in  itself. 
Sold  separately  at  $1  per  volume. 
new  VOLUMES: 


WONDERS  OF  ACOUSTICS. 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING. 

P0.HPEII  AND  THE  POMPEIIANS. 


These  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIRNER’S  SONS, 

343-743  Broafttvajr,  New  York. 

A  Novel  of  Ilitjh  Chavoeter. 

DONOVAN: 


A  Modern  Eiglistunan. 


A  NOVEL. 

By  EDNA  LYALL. 


“Donovan”  Isa  novel  that  has  been  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  lii  England,  especially  among  more  seri¬ 
ous  rea<ler8.  It  Is  a  religious  novel,  the  hero  of  which  Is  a 
freethinker,  and  the  story  consists  of  a  struggle  between 
doubt  and  faith. 

FROM  ENGLISH  REVIEWS. 

“The  story  Is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  uncon¬ 
scious  iKietry  of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  deiiths  of 
the  heart.” — The  Standard. 

“A  novel  of  sterling  merit,  being  fresh  and  original  In 
conception,  thoroughly  healthy  In  tone.”— The  Academy. 

“A  novel  with  a  high  aim  successfully  attained  The 
character-drawing  Is  vigorous  and  truthful.”— The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  ‘  Donovan  ’  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience, 
and  moral  Insight  ’’—The  Dally  News. 

“There  Is  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  this  book.”— The 
Spectator. 

‘“Donovan’  Is  distinguished  by  marked  ability  In  the 
portraiture  of  exceptional  forms  of  character.  The  hero 
himself  Is  a  finished  study.” — The  Globe. 

“  ‘  Donovau  ’  Is  a  powerful  tale,  with  a  high  puriKise.” — 
The  Guardian. 

”  Donovan  himself  Is  a  careful  and  finished  study.”— 
The  Graphic. 


Idmo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  A  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE  EXPOSITOR  FOR  1886-7. 

EDITED  BY 

The  Rev.  "W.  ROBEHTSOIT  ITZCOLL, 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  <t  CO.  reissue  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  this  valuable  periodical,  which  is 
without  a  rival  in  the  department  which  it  represents, 
CO.\TE\rS  OF  HIE  JAXUAKY  XVMBER, 
Which  has  an  Etcheil  Portrait  of  Dr.  Oodet. 

I.  OHRI8TUS  CONSUMMATOR:  lAissons  from  the  Epistles 

to  the  Hebrews.  1.  The  Trials  of  a  Now  Ago.  By 
Canon  Westoott. 

II.  BISHOP  LIGHTFOOT  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 

IGNATIAN  EPISTLES.  By  Rev.  Prof.  A.  Harnack,  D.D. 

III.  THE  COSMOGONY  OF  GENESIS.  By  Rev.  S.  R.  Duver 

D.D. 

IV.  THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE.  Col.  II.  8,  9,  10.  By  Rev. 

Alex.  Mcl.*ren,  D.D. 

V.  THE  BIBLE  AND  WINE.  By  Prof.  Franz  Delllzsch,  D.D. 

VI.  THE  PROBABLE  PHYSICAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  DE¬ 

STRUCTION  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN.  By 
Principal  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  President¬ 
elect  of  the  British  Association. 

VII.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  BIBLE  MANUSCRIPT. 
By  Rev.  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  M.A. 

Price,  *S..3U  a  year.  Single  nomber,  35  cents. 

London  :  HODDFR  k  STOUGHTO.Y, 

Sew  York  :  ASSOS  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  k  I'O., 

IKK)  Broadway,  cor.  20th  St. 

Bound  Volumes  for  1885  now  ready.  Brice,  $3.00. 


Lesson  Helps  and  Illustrated  Papers 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

FOR  1886. 

speciaiTnotice. 

The  WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY 

,  REDUCED 

From  $lu  to  $12  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  LESSONS  OF  1886. 
Cloth,  $1.26;  Paper  Covers,  86  cts. 
WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK, 

At  $16  per  100  notiles. 
WE.ST.MINSTER  TEACHER, 

To  schools  at  60  cts.  a  copy  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY, 

For  advanced  scholars,  at  $12  per  lOU  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  FRIMARV  QUARTERLY, 

By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (“  Pansy  ”),  to  schools  at  $8  per  100 
for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

WEST.MINSTER  FRI.MARY  LESSONS, 

WEST.MINSTER  GERMAN  LEAF, 

To  schools  at  $.'>  per  100  copies  lor  a  year. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ANDOVBE  EEVIEW 

FOR  JA.ISrXJA.RY. 

$4  a  Year ,  35  cents  a  nomber. 

copy  will  be  sent  free,  if  requested  for  exam¬ 
ination. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York^ _ 

NO'W  READY. 

Pages  of  the  choicest  gems  ot  Sunday  School  Songs, 
from  more  than  100  popular  composers. 

HYMNS  OF  PRAISE 

Contains  Mnsie  for  each  Hymn. 

$30  per  100  Copies,  in  Board  Covers. 

The  book  In  beautiful  Cloth  Covers  will  still  be  furnished 
at  $40  per  100  Copies. 

HYMNS  OE  PRAISE 

Is  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 

EXAMINE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  BOOK. 
Intelligent  8. 8.  workers  who  appreciate  a  first-class  book 
are  adopting  Hymns  of  praise. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS, 

28  N  assa'a  S'treet,  N  w  Y  ork, 

DEALERS  IN 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

AND 

OTHER  DESIRABIiE  SECURITIES 
FOR  INVESTORS. 

ALL  STOCKS  ta  BONDS 

Listed  on  the  New-York  Stock  Exchange, 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commiuion  for  Cash. 

Deposit  accounts  leceived  and  interest  allowed  on 
monthly  balances  subject  to  draft  at  sight. 

Coupons,  registered  interest,  and  dividends  col¬ 
lected,  and  placed  to  credit,  for  our  customers,  with¬ 
out  chiu'ge. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkavellers’ 
Credi’ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

CHURCH  FUENISHIIG. 


CHURCHMAN 

MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

BUILDING, 

47 

Domestic  Stained  Glass. 

Charles  F.  Hogeinan. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

Lafayette 

Place, 

Coniuiiinioii  Plate,  etc. 

Otto  Gaertner. 

SSCOBATZYB  FAnTTZMa 

NEW  YORK. 

iFor  Ohurekes  and  Swelllaga. 

ESTIMATES  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION 


FINE  SILKS  wd  VELVETS. 

James  M’Creery  &  Co. 

Offer  their  very  large  and  valuable 
stock  during  this  month  at  a  very 
heavy  reduction  in  prices.  This  op¬ 
portunity  is  the  most  favorable  that 
can  be  presented  for  the  purchase  of 
Reliable  and  Desirable  Goods,  and 
they  advise  their  customers,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  to  make  their 
selections  as  soon  as  possible. 

Broad'way  and  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


R.  H.  MA6Y  &  GO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AYE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

HPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES*  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSI^IN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dross  Goods. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS. 

FOKWAKD, 

Formerly  Issued  as  a  monthly  of  16  pages.  Is  now  publish¬ 
ed  os  an  Illustrated  Semi-monthly  paiwr  of  12  pages. 


8eho<jl  subserlptlons,  u>  one  address. 

One.'  a  mouth,  loo  cople.s,  iier  year . $16  00 

Twice  “  "  ..  .  30  00 

THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $10  00 

Twice  “  ”  “  .  20  00 

THE  MORNING  STAR. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $  6  00 

Twice  "  "  ”  .  10  00 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

100  copies,  per  year .  . $20  00 


Samples  of  Periodicals  sent  free  on  application. 


Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Pablisher  of  Periodicals, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  8t..  New  York. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEIFEST  B00K8T0BE  n  THE  VOBID! 

48,622  Costly  English  Holiday  Books, 

AT  YOUB  PKICE. 

97,643  Magnificent  American  Gift  Books, 

AT  UVR  PRICE. 

173,796  Qorgeons  Juvenile  Books, 

AT  ANY  PRICE. 

IMMENSE  TERMS  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  BTC. 
GRAND  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  CH.iHBER.S  STREET,  near  fity  Hall  Park,  .^ew  York 

xyANTED— By  an  experienced  middle-aged  Presbyterian 
' '  lady,  a  situation  as  matron,  managing  housekeeper,  or 
lady's  companion.  References  given  and  requlretl. 

Address  Lockbox  No.  4,  Canaan,  Conn. 


OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


R.  H.  MRGY  &  GO. 


COMMUNION  WINE. 

Those  wishing  pure  Wine  for  Communion,  can  obtain  It, 
also  Unfermented,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  addressing 
JAQUE8  BROTHERS,  Wasblngtonvllle, 

Orange  county,  N.  T. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  Salt  dlit  Str$$t,  Mew  York. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
English  If  deelreil.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
he^  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary. 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

PREPAKATORY  HCHOOL 
roa  LzaiaB  vmzvzmxtt, 

BethlshMs,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Leblgb  Unlversl^,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  tecbnlcal  and  cUssioal  Institutions  ot 
tbs  country,  and  da  bountifully  endowed  by  ito  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tres  to  all.  Tor  pnrtlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlnclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  let— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Leblgb  University. 


UPflUN  MFJlIXARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  tbe  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Bnsiness.  Sizteentb  year  begins  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  iTlncIpal, 

New  Preston,  Lltcblleld  county,  Ot. 
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iHfQisfotiatp  )^titrUi0enee* 

FACTS  A>D  FIGURES 

From  our  Missionary  Magazines. 

Among  the  many  good  things  in  the  January 
Foreign  Missionary,  two  articles  will  be  read 
with  interest,  viz :  Dr.  Ellinwood’s  letter  repro¬ 
duced  from  The  Tribune,  entitled  “Are  India 
Missions  a  Failure  ?  ”  and  the  Descriptive 
Sketch  of  the  Chippewas. 

Dr,  Imbrie  writes  from  Tokio  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  membership  in  the  Japanese  chun-hes 
during  the  past  year,  is  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent. 

Twenty-one  dollars  from  the  church  in  Bang¬ 
kok  to  help  lift  the  debt  of  the  Board,  eight 
dollars  of  the  amount  being  from  the  children. 

Missionary  Dunlap  writes  of  self-help  in 
Southern  Siam.  The  Christians  of  one  village 
give  cheerfully  for  the  building  of  a  new  chapel, 
subscriptions  ranging  from  eight  cents  to  $2.40. 
In  another  village  one  man  offers  the  roof,  ano¬ 
ther  the  lot,  and  all  are  ready  to  help  with  mo¬ 
ney  and  muscle. 

Dr.  Farnham  relates  the  eventful  history  of 
two  former  pupils  in  the  Shanghai  Boys  Board¬ 
ing-School,  who  were  recently  chosen  modera¬ 
tor  and  temporary  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Shanghai. 

In  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  property  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  mission ;  and  one  of  our  native 
preachers,  Elias  Amador,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  tine  library  just  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

Dr.  Atterbury’s  interesting  lettt*r  shows  the 
groat  need,  and  the  progress,  of  medical  work 
In  China. 

Mrs.  Nevius  tells  of  the  exemplary  life  of 
Mrs.  Yen,  “one  of  the  saints.” 

In  the  Canton  Hospital  several  women  are 
receiving  a  medical  education.  While  the 
European  community  subscribed  last  year  $800 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  $!>25 
were  subscribed  by  the  natives. 

Prof.  E.  C.  White  has  joined  Rev.  J.  M. 
Thompson  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  has  opened  a 
school  in  that  city. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  new  communi¬ 
cants  received  to  the  churches  of  our  West 
Africa  Mission  during  the  last  mission  year. 

“  I  must  hav(‘  a  missionary  map  to  pray  by,” 
said  McCheyne.  8uch  a  map,  showing  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  our  Board,  may  be  found  in  both  the 
Foreign  Missionary  and  Woman’s  Work  for 
January. 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  and  our  Mi.ssion 
Field,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  .January,  1886,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  magazine,  anfl  full  of  intercHt. 

Mrs.  De  Heer  writes  from  Benita  of  the  death 
of  two  faithful  native  C'hristian  women,  and 
Mrs.  Rentlinger  of  heathen  mourning  customs. 

The  interest  of  the  King  of  Siam  in  missions, 
the  advance  into  Lakon,  the  death  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  King,  and  the  story  of  the  Prime  Minister 
listening  to  the  Gospel,  are  among  the  interest¬ 
ing  items  given  by  Mrs.  Peoples  and  Miss  Neil- 
son. 

Miss  Montg<»mery’s  letter  from  Hamadan  to 
a  society  in  a  farmiiig  «-omraunity,  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  all,  as  also  Mrs.  Candor’s  report  of  the 
close  of  the  i"evo!utif)n  in  the  Uriite<l  Htotes  of 
Colombia. 

The  report  of  a  “Young  Ladies’  Hour,”  by 
8.  J.  R.,  conhiins  a  good  suggestion  for  leaders 
of  mission  bamls. 

In  California,  God  has  raised  up  help  for  the 
perishing  millions  of  Cniinese  wonnui  in  a  mo.st 
unexpecbul  quarter.  Oiu*  of  the  three  men 
studying  for  the  ministry  in  ('alifornia,  desires 
to  prea<-h  the  Gospel  to  women.  His  rtuison  is 
that  his  poor  heathen  mothei  had  been  driven 
by  great  sorrow  intf^a  sui<ude’s  grave,  “  not 
knowing  that  Jesus  <01110  to  .save  irommi." 

Without  ilisparagiunent  to  other  ag<‘nci<‘s,  I 
may  .sa.v  that  your  work  has  tlu'  advantag«‘ 
tliat  it  touclms  society  at  all  <jf  its  most  sensi¬ 
tive  points.  It  conci'rns  the  sacredness  of  wo¬ 
manhood  and  motherhocxl.  Tl  moiiMs  tin' 
plastic  charaeb'r  of  the  young.  It  <>xalts  and 
sanctifies  the  home. —Dr.  Ellinwood  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  Woman’s  Work  at  (Mncinnati.  May, 
1885. 

At  different  times,  with  no  knowl<*dg<*  of  i-ach 
other  or  each  other’s  purposi*,  from  four  East¬ 
ern  countries  hav<*  women  conn*  to  study  me<l- 
icine  in  our  women’s  colh'gi's.  .^t  the  Woman’s 
Medical  (’ollege  of  Pi'iinsylvania,  then*  are  two 
students  from  India,  one  from  8yria,  and  one 
from  Japan  ;  at  the  Nt'w  York  (V)lli'g('  another; 
and  at  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Colleg<‘  tlien*  is, 
or  has  been,  a  Cliin<‘si>  woman.  All  luit  one  of 
these  are  CMiristians,  imiM'lled  tothi'ir  self-exile 
from  home  and  t^ountry  by  the  conviction  of 
the  great  need  of  im'dical  care  for  their  coun¬ 
trywomen,  and  by  tin*  belief  that  tlio.se  wln< 
bring  to  them  such  care,  with  tin*  Gos|«*l,  will 
gain  ready  access  to  their  hearts. 


THE  MIS8I0NABT  MARTTES  OF  TERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

[From  the  Hia-siouary  herald.) 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  a  sailor,  when 
combined  with  the  devotion  of  a  Christian, 
makes  a  peculiarly  liravt*  and  unseltlsh  char¬ 
acter.  Such  a  one  was  Alb'ii  Gardiner,  born  in 
England  in  1794,  and  trained  for  the  English 
navy.  He  gave  liims<*lf  to  Christ  ainl  became 
His  true  disciple  in  China  while  witn<*ssing  the 
worship  of  idols  in  a  Inuithen  temple.  Hence- 
forwartl  In*  eariu'stly  longed  for  the  r<*ligious 
welfare  of  the  various  countries  he  visit<‘d. 
B<*coming  spcvially  intt*restt'd  in  the  nativ(*s 
of  South  America,  he  made  efforts  through 
many  years,  from  1828  and  onward,  to  prevail 
upon  English  Missionary  Societies  to  begin  a 
mission  among  the  Pattigonians.  Th<*y  de¬ 
clined,  “  not  from  want  of  sympathy,  but  from 
lack  of  means.” 

At  last,  in  1844,  a  few  friemls  in  Brighton, 
where  Captain  Gardiner  resided,  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  a  mission  to  Patagonia.  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardiner  actetl  as  the  first  se<*r(*tar>’.  and 
himself  sailed  the  same  y<*ar  with  a  missionary 
catt*chist.  liiinding  in  Gr<*gory  Bay,  they  found 
few  inhabitants,  and  thwe  wiue  dishonest  and 
treacherous  beyond  belief.  Disturbam^t's  also 
arose  between  the  governments  of  Chili  ami 
Buenos  Ayres  as  to  tin*  p<i.s8t*88ion  of  Patagonia, 
whi<*h  obliged  the  two  Englishmt'ii  to  return 
home  in  1845.  Nothing  daunted,  Captiiin  Gar¬ 
diner  again  set  forth  in  1848.  He  took  with 
him  four  sailois  and  a  boat  carpenter,  and  this 
time  he  lan<l**<l  on  a  small  island  off  the  shore 
of  IMcton  Island,  to  which  In*  gave  the  name  of 
Banner  Cov<*.  Th»*re  th<*y  pit<*h»*<i  a  tent  and 
attempted  to  buibl  a  stone  hous<*.  Some  na¬ 
tives  appt*ar<‘d,  lu'uded  by  their  chi<'f,  named 
Jemmy  Button,  and  they  proved  to  be  so  thiev¬ 
ish  that  the  missionaries  could  <lo  nothing  but 
watch  their  property.  Capttiin  Gardiner  con 
olmleil  that  “  the  mission  t'stablishment  for  the 
pn*sent  must  be  afloat” — living  in  boats  ami 
only  going  ashore  to  teach. 

Even  this  became  itnpossible,  ami  they  w<*r* 
forced  to  withdraw  altogether.  Still  Capt.  Gar¬ 
diner  was  not  in  the  least  discourage*!.  He  pro- 
ce«*ded  to  G**rmany  and  laid  the  ca.se  before  the 
Moravians,  and  then  went  to  Scotland  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  Tht*se  churches  prooably  f<*lt,  as  di<l 
<»ur  own  American  Board  C^)mmitte<‘,  that  lai-g- 
er  and  mor**  hopeful  populations  reipiired  all 
their  strength.  The  Fuegians  were  few,  ami 
were  among  the  most  degra<l*Mi  of  the  human 
rai*e.  The  great  naturalist,  Mr.  Charles  Dar¬ 
win,  who  visited  them  in  18:12,  speaks  of  the 
Fuegians  in  his  book  entitle<l  “  A  Naturalist’s 
Voyage,”  from  which  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tnict ;  “  Th**8e  i>oor  wT**tches  wen*  stunted  in 
their  growth ;  their  hideous  fa<***e  wen*  be¬ 
daubed  with  white  paint,  their  skins  filthy  ami 
greasy,  their  hair  entangled,  their  voices  <lis 


cor'lant,  and  their  gestures  violent.  Viewing 
such  men,  one  can  hardly  make  oneself  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  fellow-creatures  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  same  worbl.  .  .  .  Their  language 
scarcely  dps<*rvi^  to  be  called  articulate.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  has  compared  it  to  a  man  clearmg 
his  throat,  but  certainly  no  European  ever  clear¬ 
ed  his  throat  with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and 
clicking  sounds.  The  different  tribes  w’hen  at 
war  are  cannibals.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
when  pressed  in  Winter  by  hunger  they  kill 
and  devour  their  old  women  before  they  kill 
their  dogs.” 

But  none  of  these  things  moved  Captain  Gar- 
<liner,  or  rather  they  did  move  him  to  a  heroic 
persistence  in  his  efforts  to  save  them.  In  1850 
he  again  arrived  at  Banner  Cove,  accompanied 
by  six  men.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Maidment, 
a  London  Sunday-school  teacher  ;  three  were 
boatmen  ;  a  fourth  was  Erwin,  the  boat  carpen¬ 
ter  who  had  been  with  Captain  Gardiner  in  the 
first  expedition,  and  who  was  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  He  used  to  say  that  “being 
with  him  was  like  heaven  on  earth,  he  was  sucli 
a  man  of  prayer.”  The  sixth  was  Dr.  Williams, 
a  surgeon,  who  for  this  perilous  enterprise  left 
a  gooii  practice,  an  age<l  mother,  and  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  A  few  days 
after  they  were  left  at  Banner  Cove,  Captain 
Gardiner  wrote  thus  from  their  “  Mission  Wig¬ 
wam  ”  to  the  Committee  at  Brighton  ;  “Nothing 
can  exceed  the  cheerful  endurance  of  the  whole 
party.  I  feel  that  the  Loni  is  with  us,  and  can¬ 
not  (ioubt  that  He  will  own  and  bless  the  work 
which  He  has  permitted  us  to  begin.  W  e  shall 
not,  I  know,  l>e  forgotten  in  your  approach<?s 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  from  that  source 
alone  we  draw  our  strength  and  consolation. 
An<l  when  we  look  on  these  poor  degraded  In¬ 
dians  and  consider  that  they  are,  like  ourselves, 
destined  to  live  forever,  we  yearn  over  them 
and  feel  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
einb'avor  to  bring  to  their  ears  in  their  own 
tongue  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion.” 

The  party  was  provided  with  six  months’ 
stores,  that  i)leak  ivgion  affording  littb*  food. 
Further  supplies  were  <*ollecteii  in  England,  and 
every  (*ffort  was  made  to  forward  them,  but  no 
vessel  woubl  imperil  its  insuranc<*  for  so  small 
a  freight.  No  ti  lings  wt*re  received  from  tin* 
mission  till  18.52,  wh<*n  tin*  shi{)  Di<lo  touched 
at  Bann(*r  t'ove  to  mak<*  in<|uirii*s.  As  tin*  cai>- 
tain  entered  the  cove  he  saw  painted  on  the 
rocks  “  Gone  to  Spanianl’s  Harixir.”  A  day’s 
sail  brought  the  Dido  to  Spaniard’s  Harbor, 
and  there  on  the  bea<*h  was  the  mission  boat. 
Inside  it  a  man  lay  <lead,  and  another  dead  body 
was  found  near  by.  The  men  of  the  Dido  cried 
like  children  at  the  sight.  A  journal  was  found, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  missionaries 
had  dit'd  of  starvation.  They  had  been  ilriven 
from  pla<*e  to  pla<'e  by  the  natives.  They  were 
cooped  up  through  the  long  stormy  nights  of 
almost  perp<*tual  ice  and  snow,  in  a  small  boat 
without  food  and  with  that  terrible  disease,  tin* 
scurvy.  By  mistake,  their  powder  had  not 
been  left  with  their  stores  ;  this  ha<l  d«>prived 
them  of  halt  their  support,  and  fish  were  very 
scarce.  After  further  s<*arch  the  remaining  bod- 
it*s  were  found,  with  other  papers.  Tlieir  <.*abin 
wiis  so  small  that  the  iron  deck  was  only  a  few 
incln*s  above  their  faces,  and  the  water  which 
accumulated  from  condensation  on  the  iron 
roof  dripped  upon  their  lu'ads  and  saturat**d 
the  ij<*ii-clothes  till  they  were  wringing  wet.  But 
Dr.  Williams’s  journal  said :  “  I  do  love  (io<l 
with  a  love  I  had  no  concej)tion  of,  with  a  love 
that  actuates  every  faculty  of  my  whole  soul ; 
and  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  I  feel  beyoinl 
expression.  His  will  be  <lone.  His  blessed  will 
b<*  done ;  I  have  no  longer  a  choice*  when  I 
know  His  holy  will.  My  poor  frail  body  is  now 
very  attenuated,  and  my  sinking,  depivssed 
feelings  are  very  great  at  times.  But  my  mind 
scar<*<*ly  feels  depression,  and  c<*rtainly  no  de- 
pre.ssion  (*x(*ept  in  mourning  over  my  unfaith- 
fulnt'ss.  Should  anything  iu  ev(*nt  my  ever  add¬ 
ing  to  this,  let  all  my  leeloved  ones  at  lionn* 
rt*st  assured  that  I  was  liappy  l)eyond  all  t*x- 
pn*ssion  the  niglit  I  wrott*  these*  line's,  and 
would  not  have**hang**«l  jeositions  with  any  man 
living.”  The  following  le‘tte*r  was  found,  writ- 
te-n  by  Capt.  Gardiiu'r  on  the*  day  of  his  de*ath  : 

“The*  Ijord  has  s<*i*n  lit  to<*all  home*  anoth**r 
of  our  little  company.  Our  de'ar  brother  [Mr. 
Maidme'ut]  left  the*  boat  on  Tut'sday  and  has 
not  re*turnevl.  Doubtl**ss  he*  is  in  the*  pr<*senc<* 
of  his  R**d**eme*r,  '.vhom  he  s**rv<*(l  faithfidly. 
Yet  a  little  while*  and  we,  through  gra**e*,  may 
join  that  blt'ss**(l  throng  to  sing  the*  praise's  <ff 
Christ  throughout  <‘t**rnity.  I  ne'ither  hung**r 
nor  thirst,  though  live  <lays  without  food. 
Marv<*llous  loving  kindne  .ss  to  me*,  a  sinn**r. 

.Your  affe'e'tionate*  brother  in  Christ, 

Se'pt.  tl,  1851.  Ai.i.kn  F.  (xAnniNKK.” 

Tht*se  atte<*ting  d<*t<iils  <*aus<*<l  a  grt*at  s**nsa- 
tion  in  England,  l)Ut  the'y  <li<i  not  <lete*r  Chris¬ 
tians  from  se'iieling  out  a  new  anel  nmre  car<*- 
fttlly  jelanned  mission.  In  18,54  a  schoon**!'  of 
one*  hundre'el  tons  bur<l**n,  name*el  the*  Allen 
Gareliiie'r,  left  Bristol  with  it  suittible  <*r**w,  ami 
a  <*ate'<*hist,  surge.s)n,  ami  se'venil  nuH*hanie*s. 
Tlu'V  ane*hore*<l  at  Ke*ppe*l  Island,  in  the*  W<*st 
Falklamls,  wheue  tht*y  se't  alx >ut  buihling  house  s 
anel  <*ultivating  the*  laml.  Th**y  <*alle*<l  the*  .se*t- 
tle*m<*nt  “Cranm<*r.”  In  18511  thr**<*  mi.ssion- 
ari**s  joiiie'd  th<*m,  om*  of  whom  was  Mr.  .\ll<*n 
\V.  Gar<line*r,  th<*<ja/j/so*e  o///«*  inis.tiini  fi>iind<'r. 
In  18.58  the'ir  ship  went  to  Te*rra<l<‘l  Fue*go,  and 
in<lu<*<*<l  nine*  natives,  one  of  whom  was  the* 
hie*f,  Je'inmy  Button,  with  his  wife*.  te>  ge)  back 
with  the'in  to  Ke'ppe'l  Islfiml.  The*  missionarie’s 
wishe'el  tee  t<*ae  h  the*ni  anel  te>  le*arn  tlu'ir  lan¬ 
guage*  thoreeughly  b**for<*  uml**rtaking  to  live 
ameeiig  their  wilel  people.  S<*v<*n  of  the  nine 
efteii  showe'ei  ill  feeling,  ami  sometim<*s  were  in 
gr<*at  nige*  when  <l<‘t<*<*t<*<l  in  ste'iiling  ;  but  there 
we*re  two  Ixeys  who  b<*hfiv<*<l  w<*ll  ami  li*arne<l 
rapielly.  In  ten  months  all  these  native's  were 
taken  ba<*k  to  their  home's  in  the  Allen  Gareli- 
m*r,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  anotlu'r  <*om- 
paiiy  to  be  tiiught  at  Kepp<*l.  There  were*  nine 
Europeans  on  boarel.  But  the*  ship  diel  not  r**- 
turn  at  the*  e*xi><*ct<*<l  time*,  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible*  a  missionary  took  passage*  to  Stanley, 
e*hart<*r<*d  a  s<*hooner,  iinel  saih'd  in  s<*ur<*h.  He 
fouml  the  hull  and  the  spars  of  the  Allf^n  Gar¬ 
diner  at  am*hor  in  B<*!igle  Channe*!,  ami  only 
one  of  her  men  alive.  This  man  ha<l  remaine'el 
on  boarel  one  .Sunday  while  the  others  went 
ashore  to  hohl  a  service*,  and  the  native's  hail 
surroumle'il  the*m  anel  hi*ate*n  or  stone'il  them  to 
dt'ath.  A  we'ek’s  harel  labor  refltti'el  the*  Alle*n 
Ganline'r,  ami  she  was  take*n  bae*k  to  Keppel. 
Of  his  own  ae*c<>r<l,  Okokko,  one  of  the*  two 
young  men,  re'turne'el  with  her,  taking  his  wife, 
ami  agjiin  he  proveel  im^st  faithful.  In  the 
e*ourse  of  foeir  yi'am  he  was  able  to  sp<*ak  Eng¬ 
lish  well  anel  to  umlerstaml  the  object  of  the 
mis8ionari<*8  in  se'eking  to  live  among  his  pi*o- 
ple.  So  in  186:j  it  was  re'solved  to  try  aimther 
visit  to  th<*m.  This  time*  t)kokko  was  spoke's- 
man,  and  the  native's  liste'iied  atte*ntivt*ly.  More* 
of  th<*m  wishe'el  to  go  to  Keppel  than  could  be* 
taken, ami  e*lev<*n  went.  One*  more*  year  pas.se*d, 
and  Okokko  again  re*turneil  to  Terra  <le*l  Fue'go 
to  se'ttle  elown  ami  make*  a  Christian  home*. 
His  wife*.  (’amil<*nna,  wtis  not  to  wander  in  the 
<*anoe*  like*  her  pt*ople.  but  to  set  a  C’hristian  ex¬ 
ample*  of  ilome'stie*  life*. 

This  was  the  be*gimiing  of  be*tte'r  ela.vs.  Re- 
ve'i’se's  still  overtook  the*  mission,  but  Okokko 
and  othe*r  natives  traim*<l  at  Ke'pjx*!  held  the 
ground  until  1809,  when  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Stir¬ 
ling  settle'll  among  the*m.  In  1872  Bish<>p  Stir¬ 
ling  baptize'el  thirty-six  native's.  Since  thi*n  tin 
work  lias  sti*ailily  progre'ssi'il.  Ailiniral  Suli- 
van  informeil  Darwin  of  the*  chantre  in  the*  na¬ 
tive's  who  hail  be*e*n  under  the  itiflue*nc*e*  of  the 
mis.sion.  As  an  illustration,  he  .said  that  eluring 
e*leve*n  ye'ars  the  mission  fowl-he)Usi*s  hael  re 
maineil  unlwked,  ami  that  not  one  e*gg  had 
be*en  stolen.  Darwin  replioil  that  he*  “  <*ould 
not  have  believed  that  all  the  missionarit's  in 
the*  worlil  could  have  maile  the  Fue'gians  hon- 
e*st.”  Darwin  had  om-e  maintaineil  that  all  the* 
pains  be*stowe*d  on  them  wouhl  be  thrown  away, 
Imt  he  now  acknowle*ilge*d  his  mistake,  ami  he 
wrote  “  The  lesson  of  the  missionary  is  the  en¬ 
chanter’s  waml.”  Far  lietter  than  this :  it  is 
“file  powe*r  of  Goil  unto  salvation.”  In  1881 
the  baptisms  had  bt*en  one  humlred  and  thirty- 
seven.  At  the  close  e.>f  188:j  they  were  one  hun- 
humlre'ei  and  eighty.  The  mission  station  at 
0<  eshooia.  on  the  north  shore  of  Beagle  Channel, 
had  become  a  Christian  village  of  about  one 
hunelred  and  fifty  natives,  anel  they  had  then- 
cottages,  gariiens,  and  roaels,  while  polygamy, 
writchcraft,  wree'king,  theft,  and  other  vices  had 
been  abolished  in  the  vicinity. 

Last  September  an  English  squadron  arrived 


at  Ooshooia,  and  a  liistingulshed  naval  officer 
reports  that  “a  crew  of  six  natives  came  out, 
the  men  as  w’ell  dresseil  and  well  trained  as  the 
sailoi-s  of  our  seas.”  He  ilescribe*s  the  climate 
of  Ooshooia  as  healthy  and  agreeable,  the 
slightly  undulating  land  as  “  covered  with  good 
grass  ami  producing  gooil  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  pears,  apples,  roses,  pinks,  violets,” 
etc.  Still  later  lettei-s,  dated  Nov.  24th,  1884, 
give  particulars  of  the  spread  at  the  station  of 
a  severe  form  of  im*asles.  A  missionary  writes 
that  many  had  ilied,  but  that  “  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  go  among  them,  for  in  almost  every 
house  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  anil 
praise  amid  their  sufferings.  We  are  sure 
many  of  the  natives  whom  we  have  known  ami 
loved  so  long  have  passeel  away  to  a  happier 
home.  What  a  privih'ge  to  speak  and  pray 
with  them,  and  to  know  they  were  able  to  ex¬ 
press  their  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
Goii,  and  their  calm  and  peaceful  confielence  in 
Jesus,  having  a  joyful  hope  of  triumph  and 
victory  over  eleath  through  the  finished  work  of 
Christ !  ”  Thus  have  the  poor  savage's  of  Terra 
eiel  Fuego  been  added  to  that  gre'at  cloud  of 
witnesse's  who  te*stify  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
.Jt*sus  ami  to  the  almighty  power  of  His  renew¬ 
ing  Spirit. _ ' _ 

BISHOP  TAYLOR  AM)  KING  LEOPOLD. 

That  great  missionary  itinerant.  Bishop  John 
Taylor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C-'hurch,  sail¬ 
ed  from  New  York  for  .Africa,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  about  a  year  ago  Jit  the  head  of  a  i-on- 
sielerable  American  i)arty.  The  se'lection  was 
mainly  of  those  who  offereil,  in  response*  to  his 
e*all  for  volunte*ers  to  e'stablish  a  series  of  sta¬ 
tions  quite  across  the*  i*entre  of  the*  Continent, 
and  was  composeil  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dre*n  of  all  age*s,  ami  ele'cmeel  entirely  too  un- 
prepare'il  ami  heteri»gem*ous  for  the  <liffie*ult 
and  adventurous  work  before  them.  -Just  niis- 
ed  to  the  honors  ami  responsibilities  of  a  Bishop 
by  his  Chure*h,  the*  intrepid  missionary  was 
lookeel  upon,  at  least  by  some  of  his  brethre-n 
of  corre'spomling  iligidty,  as  rash  ami  pre'sunip- 
tuous  in  this  e*nte*rprisi*,  and  it  was  more*  than 
intimate'll  in  some  offli'ial  quarters  that  the* 
Missionary  Committi-i-  of  the  Chure*li  washeil 
their  hands  of  all  re*sp<msibility  for  what  he 
was  so  ilaring  as  to  umle*rrake*. 

But  the  j)arty  sailed,  l•hildr<*n-in-arIus  ami 
all,  ami  in  ilvie  time  the  Bish<>i>  was  hi*aril  from 
as  holding  a  Confi*rence  in  LilK*ria,  ami  subse*- 
qeiently  all  maili*  their  way  south,  ami  lamling 
on  the  coast  pushed  inland,  <*stablishing  th<*m- 
se*l VI'S  at  several  trailing  points  or  <*<uitiguous 
stations.  Om*  or  two  of  our  Ame*ri<'an  consuls 
sent  home*  i>rotests,  |)re*<licting  the  spe*i'dy  eleath 
ami  burial  of  the*  whole  party.  As  for  Bislio)) 
Taylor,  he  profe*s.se*ii  himself  too  bu.sy  to  give 
the  coast  fever  a  fair  cluince,  ami  it  woulil  real¬ 
ly  appear  that  it  has  turneel  out  .so  u]>  te>  the 
present,  ami  that  a  surprising  number  of  his 
party  are  able  to  make  the  same  report  of  them- 
selve's  ami  families.  At  last  uce*ounts  thirty- 
one  of  the*  original  forty-four  remaimnl  at  the 
front,  having  fully  ri*cov<*re*<l  from  the  fever, 
and  were*  well  ami  happy  in  their  work.  The 
little*  I'hildren  especially  have  bi*en  exemi>t 
from  serious  iiise*ase,  and  Bishfep  Taylor  reports 
all  e'omfortable,  ami  the  great  obje*<*ts  of  the 
Mission  as  b<*ing  sti*a<lily  ke*pt  in  vii*w.  Six 
stations  have  bi*i*n  ojeened  ami  occupii'il. 

Tlie  Bishop  has  recently  re*turne<l  as  far  as 
Europe*,  ami  sjx'ut  the  holielays  in  Lomlon. 
Whi'ther  he*  <*ontemplatt*s  any  e*hang<*  of  his 
original  jdans,  is  not  apiearent  from  any  in¬ 
formation  Is'fore*  us.  Hut  we*  e*onfess  to  a  great 
ailmiration  of  his  zi'al,  ami  even  his  audacity. 
He*  lamlcit  in  the*  South  of  Europe,  ami  be'foii* 
e*oming  to  London,  had  int<*rvi<*ws  with  the* 
Kings  of  Portugal  and  Bi'lgium.  As  is  wi*ll 
known,  the*  latter  is  th<*e*hi<*f  pronioti*r  of  Stan- 
l<*y’s  e'xielonitions  on  the*  Congo,  ami  his  a<*- 
I'oiint  of  the*  inh'rview  is  quite*  e*harai*te*ristie* : 

I  we'iit  to  see*  I.i'opolil  II.  in  ri*i;aril  to  ni.v  eoii- 
teniplati'il  e*xjK*(lilion  up  Hie  Congo  anel  tin*  Ka.sai 
into  the  Tu.shelangi*  i*oiintry.  It  is  niy  I'nsioiii On 
oing  into  a  <*ountry  to  jelant  missions,  to  make* 
myself  anil  my  [lurposi*  known  at  hi'ailijuarte'rs. 
Wlt<*n  I  went  to  Chili  I  I'jilleel  on  the*  Pr<*siili*nl, 
anel  informesl  him  what  I  l•alle*ll  for,  ami  si*i*uri*il 
his  good  wilt.  When  I  \vi*nt  to  Brazil  I  in  like 
inanne*!-  culled  on  tin*  Kmiii'ror,  Dom  l’<*'lro,  and 
hail  a  cordial  ri*i*e*i)tion.  So  ri*<*ently  in  Lisbon  I 
visiteil  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  ri*j)orti*d  1113- 
work  in  .tngola,  and  gave  liim  a  geni*ral  ac<*ount 
of  my  missions  in  India  and  .South  .\meri(*a.  By 
offlcial  routine*  it  would  have*  taki*n  our  Minis¬ 
ter  t<*n  ilays  to  si'curi*  me*  an  iiudii*m*e*  with  the* 
King,  tint  having  m.)  time*  to  wait  for  tin*  tape*  rou¬ 
tine  I  walke'd  straight  to  the*  [)alai*e,  and  in  luilfan 
hour  got  the*  arrangemi'iit  for  an  i*arly  meeting. 

So  our  Ministe*!'  in  Brussi'ls,  a  very  kind  obliging 
'iitleman,  te)M  nn*  that  it  look  him  fourtei*n  daj-s 
to  gi'l,  an  audi**in*<*  with  tin*  King  to  presi'iit  his 
ri'iientials,  tent  tiy  a  sliort  i-ut  it  took  me*  one  da\', 
and  I  w(*iit  in  witliout  any  one  to  [iri'se'nt  nn*.  The 
King  nn*t  nn*  at  tin*  door,  i*xti*n<ling  his  hainl  with 
a  h<*ai1y  welcome*,  and  i*on<lui'ti*d  me*  to  a  good 
si*at,  and  we  ehatte'd  forty  minute.-.  King  L<*o|)old 
is  about  six  f(*et  four  inches  in  heiglil.  wi*ll  [)ro|)or- 
tioni'd,  high  fori*hi*ad.  vi*ry  oiien,  pleia.-eint  e'ounte*- 
nani*e.  soi'ial  anil  i*ommuni<*ative*,  and  si)i*aks  the 
English  language  well,  and  ha.s  a  high  a[ipri*<*ia- 
tion  of  .Ami'rlca  and  of  .Amerii;an.s.  lie*  e*xpressi*s 
reat  pli'a.sure  in  the*  j)ros|iei*t  ot  my  planting  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Congo  Fre*e  Stale*,  and  will  glailly  1*0- 
oporute  with  me*  in  this  gre*at  work  by  all  mi*uns  at 
his  i-ommand.  I  also  made  the  ae*(|ualntan(*e  of 
all  thefn*ads  of  the  thri*ede[>artnienls  of  the  Congo 
State*  who  have  their  In'ailquarlers  in  Brusse*l.s.  I 
travi'lli'd  with  Mons.  I)e  Brazza  from  .Ifrii'a  to 
Lisbon,  and  h*arn<Hl  manj-  valuable*  li*sson.s  fn)m 
him  on  .Vfrican  e'xploration,  ami  met  I.ieut.  Wis- 
mann  at  Madeira,  and  receivi'd  the*  late'st  and  best 
information  about  the  Ka.sai,  opening  a  wate*r  waj- 
into  the*  Tushelange  I'ountry.  If  we  succecil  by 
that  route*,  we  shall  exteml  our  .Angola  nii.ssions 
i*a.st  and  south,  insti*ad  of  norlhixist,  which  will  be 
better  all  n>und.  These  are  some  of  the  imlie-a- 
tions  of  the*  Lord’s  h*ading  hand  in  this  greeit 
niovemenL _ 

THEY  ARE  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

(Extracts  from  the  )ia|ier  aililresseil  hy  Mr.  Roleert  S. 
Oust  of  Loudon  to  the  .American  Board.) 

The  Sunday-si'hool  is  itistructe*<l  in  the*  de*- 
tails  ot  St.  Paul’s  mis.sionary  journeys,  but 
knows  nothing,  or  m*xt  to  nothing,  ofthegri'at- 
er  work  of  the  su<*c<'ssors  of  St.  Paul.  Pi*rils 
by  land,  perils  by  sea,  perils  by  robbers,  pe*rils 
by  the  he*athen,  pi'rils  in  the  i*ity.  perils  in  the 
wilelerness,  pi*rils  among  ftilse*  brethre*n  ;  in 
wearini'SH,  in  painftilness,  in  wate'hings  oft<*n.  in 
hunger  and  thirst ;  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  ami 
nakedness,  bi'siiles  the  care  of  all  the  church<*s, 
moving  ace'ielents  by  fiooil  ami  field, disappoint¬ 
ments  and  suc*<*(*8ses,  triumphs  ami  abase*- 
ments — all  these  and  more*  are  to  b«*  found 
in  the*  gre*at  <*ities  of  Asia  and  the  va.st  ili*.Ht*rts 
of  Africa. 

The  fri'i*  Anglo-Saxon  on  Imth  .side's  of  the* 
Atlantic  is  not  content  to  enjoy  fri*i*dom,  but 
wishe's  to  impart  it  to  others.  The*  Christian 
wishi's  the*  mi*s.sage  of  salvation  to  be  convi*y<*d 
to  the  whole*  world.  On  the  Clo<*k  of  History 
the  hour  for  missions  has  soumli'il.  I  write* 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  thi*churi*h,  the* 
family,  and  the*  indivielual.  if  thi*y  do  not  plai*<* 
the  duty  of  I'onqui'ring  m*w  kingdoms  t<*  the* 
I.oiil  in  the*  first  limi  of  th(*ir  obligations,  abdi- 
e*ate  the'ir  position.  Those  who  are  nuest  lib¬ 
eral  to  home*  ri'quirements  are  not  h'ss  forwanl 
in  aiding  forf*ign  missions. 

The  missionary  appe*ars  to  me  to  be*  the*  high- 
e*st  type  of  human  e*xce*lle*m*e  in  the  nine*te*e*nth 
ce*ntury,  and  his  profes.sion  to  be*  the*  noble*st. 
He  ha.s  the  enterprise*  of  the  meiri'hant,  without 
the*  narrow  <le*sire*  of  gain  ;  the*  ilauntle*ssne*ss  of 
the  sohlier,  without  the  nee*e*8sity  of  shedding 
blood;  the  ze*al  of  the*  gi*ogral)hiial  explorer, 
but  for  a  higher  motive  than  .se*ie*m*e.  Now,  if 
there  is  anything  gre*at(*r  than  an  English  mis¬ 
sionary,  it  is  an  Ameri<*an.  My  words  may  be* 
i  «*,ad  on  both  sides  of  the*  Atlantie*,  and  I  write* 
them  delibe*rate*ly  ;  if  my  <*onvie*tion.s  were  the* 
other  way,  I  shemlel  not  he'sitate*  to  expre*ss 
them.  I  knew  John  Newton  of  Ltihore,  forty 
years  ago.  and  I  know  him  still.  I  knew  For¬ 
man  ami  Barne's  anel  .Jeeseph  Owe'ii,  and  many 
of  tlie  Episi'opalian  Me*thoilIst  Mission  more 
than  twenty-live  years  ago  in  India,  and  Van 
Dyck,  and  Eli  Smith,  anil  Kobin.son,  the  Pales¬ 
tine  t'xplorer,  at  the  seune  period.  Letter  t'n  I 


have  made  the  acquaintjince  of  the  great  army 
of  American  missionaries  sit  Constantinople, 
Beirut,  ami  in  Egypt.  I  impinged  on  Labaree 
j  at  Tiflis  in  South  Russia.  Many  Ame*rican 
missionaries  starting  to  Africa  have  come  to 
see*  me  in  Lomlon,  ami  I  have  taken  note*  of 
j  their  t'haracter  ami  e*alibre.  I  have  lived  among 
I  missionarit's  of  my  own  country  all  that  peri- 
!  eeil,  and  know-  meinbei-s  of  all  ilt'nominations. 
Theij  are  the  mlt  of  the  earth. 


Ete  at 

A  DINNER  AND  A  KISS. 

“  I  have  brought  your  elinner,  father,” 

The  blacksmith’s  daughter  said. 

As  she  took  from  her  arms  a  ke'ttle. 

And  lifted  its  shining  lid. 

“  There’s  not  anj*  pie  or  pueiding. 

So  I  will  give  you  this - " ; 

.And  upon  his  toil-worn  foreht*ad 
She  It'ft  a  childisli  kiss. 

The  blacksmith  tore  oft’  his  apron, 

.And  elint'd  in  happy  niooei. 

Wondering  much  at  the*  savor 
Hid  in  his  humble  food  ; 

While  all  about  him  were*  visions 
Full  of  propht'tic  bliss. 

But  he  never  thought  of  the  magic 
In  his  littie  ilaughte'r’s  kiss. 

While  she  with  her  ke'ttle  swinging. 
Merrily  truelgt'd  away. 

Stopped  at  the  sight  of  a  squirrel. 

Catching  some  wild  birel’s  lay  ; 

.And  I  thought  how  many  a  shadow 
Of  life  anel  fate  we*  wouhl  miss. 

If  always  our  frugal  elinners 
Were  se*asoni*d  with  a  kiss. 

— Pittsburg  tlommerclal. 

BEAUTIFUL  SWISS  CUSTOM. 

'riie  horn  of  the*  .Alps  is  empkiycil  in  the 
mountainous  ilistricts  of  Switzcrlaml  not  solely 
to  souml  the*  i*e)W-i*all,  imt  for  another  purpose, 
seelcmn  and  religious.  .As  soon  as  the*  sun  has 
ilisaj>pe*are*il  in  the*  vallt*ys,  ami  its  last  rtiys  tire* 
just  glimmering  on  the*  snowy  summits  of  the* 
mountains,  the*  he*relsman  who  elwells  on  the* 
leiftie'st  lake's  his  horn  ami  trump<*ts  forth 
“  Pndsc  Goil  the*  Lord !  ”  .All  the*  he'rdsmcn  in 
tlie*  ni'ighborhooel  take*  thcii'  horns  jiml  re*j)e*at 
the*  woriis.  This  ofti*n  continues  a  epiartcr  of 
an  hour,  while*  on  all  side's  the  mountains  e*che> 
the*  Jiamt*  of  Goil.  .A  solemn  stillness  follows ; 
e've'iy  indivielual  olTi*rs  his  se-cret  i>raye*r  on 
lx*mle*el  kne'e's  anel  with  um*ov<*r<*il  h<*fiil.  By 
this  time  it  is  quite*  ehirk.  “  Gooel-night !  ” 
trumpi'ts  forth  the  h<*relsmfin  on  the*  loftii'st 
summit.  “  Gexxl-night !  ”  is  repeati'il  on  all 
the*  mountains,  from  the*  horns  of  the  heriis- 
mi*n  ami  the*  ch'fts  of  the*  r<x*k-. 


HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

One*  little?  grain  in  the*  sanely  bars; 

One*  little  flower  in  a  field  of  Heewors; 

One  little  star  in  a  heaven  of  stars ; 

One*  little  hour  in  a  ye’ar  of  hours ; 

Wtiat  if  it  makes,  anil  what  if  it  mars  ? 

But  the*  1x1  r  is  built  of  the  little  grains, 

.Anil  the  little  flowers  make  the  meadows  gay, 
.And  the  little  stars  light  the  heavenly  jilains, 

.Ami  the  little  houi-s  of  <*ach  little*  elay  , 

(rive*  lo  us  all  that  life  contains. 

— St. 

A  gexxl  niiin  said  i  “  I  e*.xpe*i*t  to  pass  through 
this  weirld  but  once*.  .Any  gexxl  thing,  thcre*- 
forc,  that  I  eiin  lio,  or  any  kiniliit*ss  I  <*an  show 
to  any  fellow  human  being,  le*t  me  elo  it  iioir. 
L<*t  me  not  ilefe*r  eu-  negle*<*t  it,  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again.” 

Be*  loving,  ami  you  will  ne?v<*r  want  for  love*; 
be  humble,  iiml  you  will  ne*vt*r  want  for  guiil- 
ing.— 1).  Mulix'k. 

Sometime'S  the  ‘'lu'avii'st  whe*at  of  all  ”  may 
spring  uj)  from  se*<*ils  ilro|>|x*d  in  an  ae*<*itlenlal 
wjty.  — W.  M.  Taylor. 

Li  1  Us  bi'gin  o*ur  hi*av<*n  on  eiirth,  anil  b<*ing 
oiirsi'lvt's  ti*mpti*<L  h-t  t*s  be*  pitiful  ami  e*onsii|- 
enite'and  geni'ious  in  jmlging  others. 

The*  triie'sl  words  we  e\er  sjx*ak, 

•Are*  worils  of  ch<*i*r; 

Life*  has  its  shade,  its  valleys  d<*i*[).. 

But  round  our  fex*t  tin*  shadows  cri*i*[>. 

To  [irove  tin*  sunlight  near. 


with  the  others,  be'cause  it  wjis  shivt-ring  so  ; 
but  he  t<x)k  it  home,  ami  in  the  picture*  you 
saw  the  sht*e*p  lying  be'fore  the  fire,  with  the 
shepherd’s  chilel'ren  sitting  at  its  siele  stroking 
it,  ami  looking  so  ph'ased  to  think  the*ir  father 
hael  found  the  lest  she*e*p.  The  shepherel  was 
looking  elown  on  thene  with  a  kind  smile,  ami 
diel  not  si'em  to  mind  being  so  wet  and  tireil. 
What  a  elifferent  se*e*ne  it  wouhl  have  been  had 
he  e?ome  back  without  the  sht*e*p  !  Supposing 
when  he  had  re*ae*heii  the  top  of  the  rock,  he 
had  found  only  some*  bone's  lt*ft — that  the  wolf 
had  caught  it  jiml  eaten  it  all  up  ;  he  wouhl 
have  returned  very  sorreewful  then,  would  he 
not  ’f  And  now,  dear  c'hihlren,  we  have  all  been 
like  that  silly  little  shei'p.  We  have  all  run 
away  from  the  Good  Shephe*ril,  and  eve*ry 
naughty  little  thing  that  we  have  done,  has 
taken  us  farther  and  farther  away  from  Jesus. 
Besitles  getting  angry  very  often,  we  have  ilone 
so  verj*  many  other  things  that  are  naughty, 
haven’t  we ’?  What  a  long  way,  then,  we  must 
have  strayeel  away  from  Jesus  !  What  a  long 
way  it  will  be  back  to  Him,  wont  it  ‘f  No,  stop 
a  moment.  Had  the  little  sheep  to  go  far  back 
to  the  shepherd'?  No  distance  at  all,  had  it? 
But  why  was  that  ’?  Because  the  shepherd 
went  after  the  sheep  all  the  way  it  had  wander- 
eil.  .And  so  Jesus  has  followed  you,  dear  little 
child,  and  it  is  not  far  back  to  Jesus,  because 
He  has  come  to  seek  you. 


FORGET  AND  FORGIVE. 

Forget !  for  whj-  remember 
The  wrongs  of  j'esterelaj’  ? 

Perchanc'*  kinil  words  were  spoken 
To  heal  the  breach  to-day  ; 

Then  let  the  past  forever  be 
A  blank  leaf  in  thj-  memory. 

Forg<?t  the  Old  Year’s  failings, 

'Phe  New  will  have  its  share; 

Each  one  will  fine!  that  haplj- 
He  hath  enough  to  iiear 
AVithout  the  memorj'  of  the  wrong 
That  to  the  Old  Year  does  belong. 

'  Let  bygones  be  bj-gones  ”  ;  for  why 
Should  thoughts  that  gender  strife 
Be  nourished  in  our  bosom — 

That  but  embitter  life. 

Anil  fill  this  world,  that  else  were  fair. 
With  scenes  of  sorrow,  strife,  and  care  '{ 

Forgive  !  for  wh.y  should  we  withhold 
The  tilessing  that  we  ni'ed. 

Or  let  an  erring  brother 
In  vain  for  mercy  plead 't 
O  cold  must  be*  the  heart  anil  rare 
'Tliat  eould  reject  his  suppliant  praj-er ! 

Forgive!  let  old  affei-tions 
Be  stirreil  wlttiin  tlie  heart. 

Producing  klndlj*  feelings 
That  light  and  warmtli  impart, 

.And  make  our  onwaril  course  less  sad 
B\-  making  home-firesides  more  glad. 

Forgive  !  for  Time’s  swift  pinions 
Are*  bearing  us  along. 

And  few  maj'  be  our  moments 
'To  elo  or  suffer  wrong. 

Then  let  us.  while*  the  [lower  is  given, 
I’orgive  as  we  would  lx*  forgiven. 


NORA'S  SHOES. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

A  little  Sermon  to  Children. 

Tic  I'lilliiwing  is  an  i*xtra<*t  of  erne*  of  the* 
Misi-ioiii'i-’s  si*rmon.H  to  e*hihlre*n  duiiug  tlie*.\<l- 
vi'iit  Mission  iti  New  York  e*ity  in  tin*  month  of 
l)i*<,*e*iiibi*r  bust.  'I’ln*  e*liildri*n  who  i*ould  not 
he-ar  it,  will  lx*  v'e*ry  glad  to  ri*ad  it,  I  know: 

'\"e*iy  likely  \’ou  have*  at  sonii*  time*  at  some* 
plui*<'  s<*<*n  some*  boys  driving  she*e*]i,  and  I 
know  sonH*tini<*s  that  I'hildri-n  have  an  idi*a 
that  tln*s<*  boj'.s  are*  she*pherils.  N*>w  what  is  a 
shi*i>lii*r<l  ?  One*  who  tfike's  e*ai  e*  of  she*i*p. 

On  m.v  wav'  to  <*hurch  one*  day,  I  .saw  a  large* 
nnmbi'i  of  slns'p  which  had  just  be*e*n  landed 
from  a  steamer,  and  wi*r<*  being <lrivi*n  through 
the  town  bv  a  boy.  One  of  the*  poor  slu*i*p  had 
a  <*riiiph*d  leg,  <*ause*d  vi*ry  liki'ly  by  be*ing  in  a 
l•ram^x*•l  {xisition  on  boarel  the  sti*amer.  It 
had  evidently  vi*ry  gr<*at  ilifficulty  in  getting 
along.  No'.v  if  it  had  b<*i*ii  a  gooil  shi*idi<*r<l 
with  the*  shei'p.  In*  would  have?  walki'il  v<*ry 
e?ari*fully  by  its  siih*,  and  h<*lix*il  it  all  he*  l•ouh^, 
if  he  hael  allowi'il  it  to  walk  at  all.  Hut  this 
txiy  was  bi'ating  it  with  a  8tii*k.  I  thought  thi*n, 
I  hope*  some*  iii*ar  child  will  not  se*i*  this  boy 
and  think  In*  is  a  she*i)hcrd.  We  <*all  mi*n 
and  bov's  who  are*  i*mployeil  to  ilrivi*  shei*p 
“ drove*rs,”  ilon’t  we*?  Li*t  us  ri*memlx*r  that 
Jesus  is  ne*ve*r  <*all<*il  “a  ilrover  ”  in  tin*  Bible*. 
'That  boy  woedel  have*  <*alli*<l  the  sln*ep  a  long 
time  bi'fore*  any  of  them  wouhl  have*  gone  to 
him.  Jt*sus  is  not  a  bit  like  that  boy,  or  we 
should  not  <*ari*  to  have*  Him  as  <mr  Shi*phi*r<l, 
should  we’f  .It'sus  is  always  kiml,  ami  lov(*s 
His  shei'p  so  mu<*h  ! 

You  like  picture's,  don’t  you?  I  elo,  ami  par¬ 
ticularly  Bible*  pii'turi's,  whe*n  the*y  re*pri*se*nt  to 
us  the*  truths  taught  by  the*  Bible  story.  I  saw 
a  little  girl  hxvking  at  a  pi<*ture*-book  om*  elay, 
so  I  was  oblige'el  to  hvok,  anil  now  I  will  ti*ll 
you  about  it. 

In  the  first  pi<*turi*  thi*re  was  a  she*phe*r<l 
sitting  on  a  little*  hilhx'k,  and  all  the*  shee*p  ly¬ 
ing  on  the*  grass,  lixiking  .so  <*omfortable  ami 
happy.  .And  the*n  in  the  m*xt  idi'ture  he  was 
e'alling  them  all  aremml  him  to  take*  the*rn 
home,  fe>r  the*  night  was  (*oming  on,  and  it 
would  be  e'old.  The  thiril  pi<*ture*  showeil  the* 
sin'pherd  stamling  at  the*  eloor  of  tin*  folil, 
<*ounting  the  she*e*ji  as  the*y  passe*il  umle*r  his 
|•rook  ;  and  when  the*y  hael  edl  gone*  in  tluit 
were  there*,  he*  found  om*  was  ml-esing,  be><*HUse* 
he*  only  <*oemte*il  nine*ty-nine*  inste*ad  of  a  hun- 
ilri'il.  And  In*  we*nt  in  to  l<x)k  at  thi*m,  to  se*e* 
whi<*h  was  lost.  Th<*n  the  shephi*rd  we*nt  into 
his  house  ami  tohl  his  wife  ami  l•hilelre*n  tlmt 
one*  of  the  she*e*p  was  lost,  and  <*alling  his  elog, 
he  we*nt  out  to  try  and  find  his  she*ej). 

The  m*xt  pie-tun*  showi*<l  the  sh<*|)h<*rd  geeing 
out  into  the*  dark,  <*old  night,  with  its  ilre*m*hing 
min.  Stre'fim  ufte*r  stream  was  <*rosse*<l  ;  right 
i  through  the*  thorns  and  bramble's  the  8he*phe.*rel 
I  kept  on  up  the*  mountain  shle,  to  kxek  for  his 
;  little  sh<*e*j>.  One*  weudel  have  thought  “'This 
I  shephi*r<l  has  ninety-nine*  slu'cp  l<*ft.”  But  In* 
knows  that  the  poor  little?  thing  will  eithe*r  fall 
I  a  prey  to  wild  bi*asts  ami  be  torn  to  pie*i*e?s,  or 
I  e*lse  it  will  ilie*  of  <*e)ld.  If  he*  had  ne>t  love*il  it, 

'  he*  might  hjive*  saiel  to  himse*lf  “It  will  find  out 
its  mistake*,  ami  be*  glad  to  get  ba<*k  into  the* 
fohl  again  ”  ;  but  the  she*e*p  was  precious  to 
I  him,  ami  he*  went  e>n  till  he*  fmmei  it. 
i  In  the*  next  picture*  you  -saw  it  out  on  a  long 
;  neck  of  land,  with  a  {)re*<*ipice*  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  in  the  backgrouml  a  wolf  was  watching 
it.  It  could  not  gi?t  away.  If  the*  wolf  ran  afte  r 
it,  it  wouhl  in  its  fright  only  jump  off  the  rock 
,  ami  be  da.she*el  to  pie<*e*s.  The  shepherel  came 
up  just  in  time  to  keep  the*  wolf  frmn  juinjiing 
j  on  the  she*ep,  and  to  resceie  it. 
j  The  next  pk'ture  showed  the*  she*phe*rd  ceun- 
ing  elown  the  mountain  side  with  the  little, 
trembling  sheep  on  his  shoulders.  Then  there 
was  a  very  lovely  picture*.  The  shepherel  elid 
not  take  the  little  shee'P  and  place  it  in  the  fold 


BY  F.  E.  NEWBERKY. 

‘Lsn’t  thi'i-e*  nn;/ way  to  ge*t  some  money?’ 
erii'd  Nora,  hxvking  jiround  her  in  dismay. 

Mrs.  Callahan,  pale  ami  faint  from  lae*k  of 
fooel,  shook  her  he*a<i,  eind  slow  ti'am  gatheri'il 
in  her  e-yes.  'They  hud  been  wri'tcheel  before*, 
but  ne'ver  quite*  so  de*stitute  as  now,  for  thi*re* 
was  neither  tire*  nor  food  in  the*  little  room — the 
one  room  when*  the*y  ate  and  slejU — and  the* 
we'uther  was  bitte*rlj'  colei. 

A  sudelen  thought  came*  to  Nora:  on  ht*r 
own  t'ei't  we*ri*  a  piiir  of  shoe's,  almost  ni'w,  giv¬ 
en  her  the*  wee*k  bi'fore  by  a  kiml  laely.  'The'y 
we*re*  the*  pride*  of  her  he>art,  ami  whe*iu*ve*r  heV 
fathi'rwas  at  homeshe  keptthe'in  hiilile'n  away, 
for  fe*ar  he*  might  .si*ll  them,  as  he*  iliil  her  meV 
tlu'i  ’s  shawl,  fe)r  liepior. 

For  Nora’s  father  was  a  elrunkanl,  and  wlu*n 
the*  thirst  was  ujeon  him  he  lost  all  love  or  care* 
for  his  wife*  ami  <*hildren,  and  thought  only  of 
ilrink,  ilrink. 

l’ii*<*i*  by  i>ii*i*i*  he*  had  taki'Ji  away  m*arly 
I'verything  that  l•otd<l  be*  sohl,  and  now,  as 
Nora  lookeel  from  h<*r  mother  ami  the*  wailing 
baby  arouml  the*  1*0111,  bare*  rexaiLshe  coidd  .si*e* 
nothing  that  wouhl  bring  aiij'  mone*y,  i*xi*<*pt  hi*r 
shoe's. 

But  how  i*oid<l  she  spare*  them.  It  was  so 
I'old.  ami  hei'  fee*!  had  be*e*n  so  suit*  bi'fore*  she 
hail  thi'in.  Now  that  she*  kiu*w  what  a  i*om- 
fort  the*y  wi'i  e,  must  she  let  th<*m  go  ?  But  if 
she*  iliil  not — 

.Anotlu'r  moan  i-ami*  from  the  [xxu*  babv',  and 
the*  motile*!'  wrapping  it  <*los<*i'  in  her  elri'ss, 
shiveri'el  ami  inoam  il  too  in  her  elistre*.ss.  How 
pale*  and  holl<)w-t*yt*d  she*  wa.s.  Nora  hxike'il 
again,  th(*n  startl'd  on  a  run  for  the*  pawn-bro¬ 
ker’s  just  bi'low,  !is  if  afraid  he*r  re'solution 
might  fail. 

.As  she*  passi'il  iimli'r  the*  thri*e*  e*re*jiking  ilin- 
gilygilih'd  balls,  she*  giive*  one*  last,  longing  lixik 
elown  at  h<*r  f<*et,  thi*n  sliiiping  off  the  pre*e*ions 
shoe's,  enti'ie'il  with  them  in  he*r  haml. 

‘  We  ll  what  now?’  Jiski'd  tlie*  man  in  e*harge* 
in  !i  brusque*  way,  for  Nora  lunl  be*e*n  he*re  bi*- 
fori*. 

For  answi'r  she*  held  up  the*  shoe*.s,  which  he 
took  from  hi*r,  ami  <*.xamim*d  <*are*rully. 

‘  Hum  !  ’  siiid  he*  at  hist,  ‘  I’ll  give*  you  a  <lol- 
liir  on  them.  It’s  texj  much  of  <*oursi*,  but  you 
nei'd  it,  I  imagine*,’  giving  he*i  a  l•|■iti<•Jll  glani*e*. 

‘ 'Thi'y  I'ost  thre*e*  ami  a  luilf,’ vi*nturi*il  Nora 
timiilly. 

‘  C:e*rtainly — whi*n  tlii'V  we*re*  new,’  he  saiel, 
frowning  upon  he*r.  ‘Do  you  want  tin*  elollar 
or  not?’  holding  it  out. 

Nora  longi'il  to  say  th<*j’  wi*re*  almost  ni*vv 
eve*n  now,  but  his  tler<*e  frown  fright<*ni*il  In*!' 
into  sili*m*e*,  so  e*lut<*hing  the*  dollar  she?  hurried 
out. 

From  one  small  shop  to  another  she  liast<*n<*<l, 
buying  e*oal,  i?ak<*,  bri*ael,  ami  m<*at,  ami  sexui 
i*ame*  running  ba<*k,  h<*r  arms  full  ami  h<*art 
warm,  in  spite*  of  the  stinging  e*oal  that  s<*i'ine*<l 
fairly  to  burn  her  fe*<*t. 

‘  Motile*!',  sf'i* !  ’  she*  <*rie*il,  lmrsti!ig  i!ito  the 
room — then  stopix*<l  in  sueldei!  ellsmay,  while* 
her  parix'ls,  one  by  one*,  sliel  unnotie*eer  to  the* 
floor. 

He*r  !!iother’s  face,  always  pale*,  was  !!Owashy 
white*,  he*r  he*ad  was  fallen  ba<*k  against  the 
wall,  a!id  he*r  e*ye*s  wi're*  close?d,  though  her 
lerms  still  loose*ly  claspe*el  the*  baby,  who  hael 
elreqiped  asle?ep  at  last.  W>i8  her  mother  aslee*i) 
tex) — or  what? 

A  shiteldering  chill  <*rept  over  Nora,  ami  with 
a  <*ry,  she  turne*dto  run  for  hel{>,  when  the  eloor 
siielde'iily  opened  anel  he*r  wre>ti*he*d  fathe*r  e*ame* 
in. 

‘Where’s  your  fire*?’  he  growle*il.  ‘You’ll 
free'ze  here*.’ 

‘G  father  !  father  !  ’  crie*el  Nora,  sprieigieig  to 
his  siele*,  ‘  what  ails  hi*r  ?  Look  !  ’ 

I  He*  iliel  look  with  horritieel  eye*s,  which  he* 
i  quickly  e*e)Vere.*el,  as  if  he  e*oul<l  *!iot  be*ar  the 
I  sight. 

‘  De'iiel !  ’  he*  whispereel  at  last.  ‘  Starve*d  ,*i!iil 
frozen  !  .And  /  ane  all  to  blame  !’ 

I  'The*!!  kne'i'ling  beside  her,  he  tried  i!i  vain  to 
I  tbiel  a!iy  signs  of  life?,  while  Nora  flew  for  help. 

.A  ehector  seeon  aiepe-ared,  aenl  the  r<x)!n  fllle*d 
I  with  pi'ople*.  Ye*s,  the*  poor  moth<*r  wjis  de*ael — 
I  eh'ieel  to  pain  a!i<l  siefferieig  anel  e*ari?.  Goil  hael 
,  seen  hi*r  te*ars,  lUiel  hael  taken  her  to  Hims(*lf, 

^  that  He*  might  wipe*  them  all  away, 
j  A’e*ry  soon  the*  rexern  was  straighte*ni*il  fe>r  the 
j  night,  the*  ieaby  being  take*n  by  fi  kind  woman 
who  e'oulel  lixek  afte?r  it  for  a  elay  eer  twee,  whi*n 
I  just  'IS  Nora  ami  her  hither  we*re*  l<*aving,  haml 
^  in  haml,  drawn  toge*the*r  by  ii  g!<*at  grie*f,  an 
exclamation  of  surprise*  made*  the*m  turn  bae*k 
I  figain.  The  woman  who  was  putting  things  to 
'  rights  hael  foeiml  Nora’s  forgotte*n  package*, 
j  •  Where  eliel  the?8e  (*ome  from  ?  ’  she*  e*rle*<l. 

^  ‘She  ne*e*el  riot  have  starvi'il,  I’m  sure* !  ’ 
j  ‘I  got  tlu*m,’ saiel  Nora  sim[>ly.  ‘  I  pawne*el 
I  my  shoe's,  and  had  just  got  bae?k  when  father 
e*ame.  Perhaps  if  I  haeln’t  le*rt  her—’  anel  she 
endeel  with  a  sob. 

j  ‘  Pa wne'il  your  shoe's  !  'This  we*ather !  ’  crie*d 
the*  woman.  ‘  Why  child,  what  will  you  elo  ?  ’ 

I  Mr.  Callahan  ilrop|)f*el  his  hf*ael,  anel  a  hot 
,  flush  crini8one*el  his  che*eks.  Had  his  poor  chile! 
come  to  this  ?  Ami  all  that  he  might  ruin  him¬ 
self  ami  them  with  liquor!  I  e*annf>t  tell  you 
all  his  thoughts  that  night,  but  when  morriing 
came  he  seemed  a  new  man. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  was  burie*el,  he  toeik  his 
children  to  another  town,  and  there  began  a 
new,  e*arnest  life.  Nora’s  shoes  were  reeleemed. 


but  he  would  never  let  her  throw  them  away 
after  she  had  worn  them  out. 

•  No,  no,’  he  would  say,  ‘  let  us  keep  them,  to 
remind  me  what  a  brute  a  man  may  btH?<vme, 
who  lets  whiskey  master  him.’ 

AT  THE  WINDOW. 

BY  R.  K.  Mt’NKITTRII?K. 

The  child  looked  out  upon  the  field, 

.Anil  said  with  a  little  cry 

“  Miimnia,  what  Is  it  makes  the  grass 
Grow  up  so  big  ami  high  ” 

The  !iiother  from  the  window  lookevd 
Out  in  the  rosy  morn  ; 

“  AVhat  makes  the  gra.s.s  grow  up  so  high  ? 

Why,  those  are  trees  of  corn.” 

“  What  trees  of  corn  ?”  saiel  the  happy  chilel 
Within  the  nurser.v  walls; 

“  .Are  those  the  kind  of  trees  tliat  hear 
The  great  big  pop-corn  balls  ?  ” 

_ _ _  — Uex)*!  Cheer. 

DOMESTIC  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Nothing  is  more  sig!uflcant  of  the  se^eial  con¬ 
dition  of  a  people  than  the  training  of  its  girls 
in  do!ne8tic  life.  l!i  Germany  the  daughter  of 
the  nobleman,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  small 
shop-keeper,  learns  alike  to  cook,  to  sweep,  jind 
to  keep  house.  After  the  trainj!ig  in  bexiks  is 
over,  Frauleiu  Le!ia  and  her  Royal  High!iess, 
Princess  Sophie,  both  begin  their  home  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  are  establishments  where  they  are 
taken  by  the  year,  as  i!i  a  boariling  school.  In 
one  month  they  wash  ilishes  and  polish  glass 
ami  silver ;  in  another  they  cook  meats ;  in 
another  bake  ;  i!i  the  next  “  lay  devwu  ”  meat 
for  Winter  use,  or  preserve  fruit,  make  jellies 
a!iel  pickles,  sweep  ami  ilust.  Plain  sewing, 
darning,  ami  the  e*are  of  linen  are  also  ta!!ght, 
and  taught  thoroughly.  The  Ger!nan  “be¬ 
trothed  ”  is  thus  ahnost  always  a  thorough 
housekeeper,  and  spends  the  time  before  mar¬ 
riage*  in  laying  in  enormous  store's  of  provisions 
and  napery  for  her  future  home. 

l!i  France  a  girl  bi'gins  at  twelve  years  of 
agiL*  to  take  part  i!i  the  househe>lil  i!itere^ts. 
Being  her  mother’s  constant  e?ompanion,  she 
learns  the  8ystt*!u  of  close*,  rigid  ee?onomy, 
w;  ich  prevails  in  all  Freui'h  familie's.  If  there* 
be  but  two  stie?k8  of  wexxl  bierning  on  the  hearth, 
the'y  are  pulled  apart  when  the  family  leaves 
the*  rexv!!!,  eve'll  for  a  half  hour,  and  the  bramls 
are  Siiveel.  The  nourishing  soup,  the  exquisite 
e*ntre?e*s,  ami  the  dainty  desse'rt,  are*  maele*  out  of 
fragments,  which  in  many  an  American  kiti'hen 
woulil  be*  thrown  away.  The*  Fre*nch  girl  thus 
inhales  ee*onomy  ami  skill  with  the  air  she 
bre*ath(*s,  and  the*  habits  she  aciiuire's  lust  her 
through  life*. 

English  girls  of  the  e<lue*ate*d  i*la.ssi*8  seldom 
t?qual  the  Ge'rman  ami  Fre*ne*h  in  e*ulinary  arts, 
but  they  are*  evurly  taught  to  share  in  the  care 
of  the?  poor  arouml  them.  The'y  te*ae?h  in  the 
village  school,  or  they  have*  industrial  classi's  ; 
they  have*  seuue  hivbby,  such  as  elrawing,  riiling, 
or  animals,  to  occupy  their  spare*  time  with 
ple'asure  or  profit.  Hence*  the*  English  girl, 
though  not  usually  us  clever  e>r  as  well  reaei  as 
her  American  sister,  has  that  e*ertain  poise  ami 
aplomb  which  belong  to  wome?n,  who  have  en¬ 
grossing  oe'cupations  outside  of  socie'ty,  be*aux, 
ami  flirting. — Youth’s  Companion. 

A  RESPECTFUL  BOY- 

An  exchange*  gives  the*  following  instance  ot 
a  lael’s  politene'ss.  Such  thoughtfulne*8S  for 
others,  by  young  peojele*,  is  a  most  winning  tniit 
of  I'harjii'ter. 

.All  e)lel  man  ente*re*d  a  railroael  (*ar  ami  wiis 
looking  for  a  si'iit,  when  a  be >3'  ten  or  twelve 
v'i'ars e>f  !ige  rose  up  and  saiel  ‘Take  my  .seat, 
sir.’ 

'The*  offer  was  ae*<*<*pte*<l,  iuul  the*  infirm  olel 
man  sat  down. 

‘Why  eliel  you  give*  me*  vour  .si*at?’  he  in- 
(iuir<*il  of  the*  boy. 

‘  Bi'(*aus<*  j’ou  jiri*  olel,  sir,  ami  1  am  a  lx>y  !  ’ 
was  the*  re*])lj’. 

-A  humlre'il  j'i*iirs  iigo  th<*ri*  woulil  luivi*  be*e*!i 
little*  ne*<*il  to  ri*i*orii  fis  r<*markable  a  similar 
ine'iilent.  Among  things  tlmt{ire*'goo<l  or  liope*- 
ful  in  a  rising  gem*ratio!i,  thi*re*  is  one  great 
chiinge  for  the*  worse*,  manifi*st  to  I'verylxxlj' — 
ii  ili'i'lining  ri*vi*re*m*i*  towiinl  age*  ami  towjirel 
God.  “Thou  shfilt  rise  uji  bi'fore  tlie  hoary 
lii'iid,  iiml  hon-)!'  the*  fai*i*  of  the*  obi  niiin,  ami 
fi*ar  th.v  GexI :  1  am  tin*  Lord.” 

ONE  TALENT. 

The*  gift  or  talent  which  the*  Loril  puts  into 
our  luimis  to  use*  is  ]>ropi>rtiom*<l  to  eve'ry  niiin’s 
“se*ve*ral  ability.”  He*  iloi*s  not  rexiuire  us  to 
I’ut  without  an  axe*,  or  e*arve*  without  a  <*hisel ; 
elex'S  not  Uxiil  the*  l•hild  with  the?  burelens  of  :i 
mail  ;  iloe*s  not  r<*quir<*  us  to  use  five  bilents, 
having  ability  to  u.se*  onlj-  om*.  We  slioubl  elo 
that  thing,  howe>ve*r  lowly,  whi<*h  the  Lorel  lays 
to  our  haml,  ami  <1<>  it  faithfull,v  ami  we*ll. — 
Jjime'H  Culross,  D.D. 


.A  e'lass  of  boys  in  Sumhiy-s<*liix)l  stmlying 
the*  life*  of  Joseph,  wi*!i*  aske*<l  “  What  di<l  Jo- 
se'|)h  me'iin  whe*n  he*  said  to  his  l»re*thn'n  ‘  Se*o 
tluit  ye?  fall  not  out  by  the*  way  ? ’”  Ami  one? 
little*  fellow  re'plii'il  “  Lexek  out  that  you  <li>n’t 
tumble  out  of  the*  wagon.” 


“  Hush !  ”  whisp<*ri*d  a  little*  girl  to  her  cla.ss- 
mati's  who  were*  laughing  eluring  prayer,  “we 
shouhl  be*  polite*  to  Gixl.” 


LINE  AM)  PREl’EFT. 

It  is  no  lii'lp  to  the  s<iilor  to  si*<*  a  flash  of 
light  a<*ross  a  elark  .s<*a,  if  he*  dex's  not  instantly 
sti*e*r  ae  cordingly. — F.  R.  Hiiv<*rgal. 

Be'hind  the*  snowj’  loaf  is  the*  mill-wlii*e*l  ;  bi*- 
himl  the  mill  the*  wh<*at-fie*lil ;  on  the*  whe*at-fie*ld 
falls  the  sunlight ;  above  the  sun  is  Goel. — J.  S. 
Russell. 

“.A  minister,  to  be  successful,  must  get  rid  of 
all  personal  ambition ;  it  is  a  long  road  for  a 
man  to  ge*t  to  the*  e*nd  of  himself ;  butamini.ste*r 
has  to  (lo  it.” — D.  L.  Moody. 

While*  Reason  is  puzzling  herse'lf  about  the? 
mystery.  Faith  is  turning  it  into  her  dailj'  breael, 
and  feexling  on  it  thankfully  in  her  he*art  of' 
hearts. — F.  D.  Huntington. 

It  is  no  gre'at  matter  to  live*  lovingly  with 
good-natured,  humble,  and  meek  pe'rsons  ;  but 
he*  who  can  do  so  with  the  froward,  wilful,  ignei- 
rant,  pe*e*vi8h,  and  perverse*,  hath  true  charity. 
— Kempis. 

After  re?ading  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  Socrat<*s, 
or  Aristotle*,  we  feel  that  the  spe*cifl<*  difference 
be'tween  their  words  and  Christ’s  is  the  differ- 
en(?<*  be'tween  an  Inquiry  and  a  Revelation. — 
Dr.  .Joseph  Parker. 

Patient  the?  wounded  eartli  re?ceives  the  plow’s 
sharp  share, 

And  liastes  the  sw<?et  return  of  golden  grain  to  bear. 
So  patient  under  scorn  and  Injury  abiile — 

Who  comiiiereth  all  within  may  dare  the  world 
outside. — W.  W.  Story. 

“  Work  with  your  pecjple  individually,  man  by 
man  ;  dig  them  out  of  sin  if  you  have  to  tise*  a 
pickaxe*.  The  way  to  h(*lp  them,  when  on<*e  ob- 
taine'd,  is  to  set  them  at  work.  The  most  suc- 
ci'ssful  men  are*  those*  who  know  how  to  make 
other  men  work.  We  m*e(l  a  school  In  this 
count!'}'  to  te*acli  men  how  to  lead.” — Moody. 

I  speak  !is  a  man  of  the  world  to  nu*n  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  say  to  you,  Search  the  S<rriptnree  ! 
'The*  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  others,  to  be  re'ad 
at  all  age's,  and  in  all  conditions  of  human  life  ; 
not  to  be*  read  once  or  twice  eer  thrice  through, 
and  then  laiel  aside,  but  to  be*  re*n(i  in  small  por¬ 
tions  e»f  fine  or  two  chapters  every  elay,  and 
neve*r  to  be  int(*rmitteel  unlf?8s  by  some  over¬ 
ruling  m*c(*88ity. — John  Qidncy  Adams. 

There*  are  some*  re'ligious  te?achers  who  are 
always  preaching  down  enthusiasm,  and  prea<*h- 
ing  what  they  call  “  a  sober  stanelard  of  feel¬ 
ing”  in  matters  of  religion,  by  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  me*an  pre*cisely  such  a 
ti'pid  conelition  ns  is  elescribed  in  much  lt*ss  po¬ 
lite  langu!ige,  when  the  voice  from  he?aven  says 
“  Because  thou  art  ne*itl!e*r  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  rny  mouth.”  That  is  the  real 
rae*aning  of  the  “  sobriesty  ”  that  some  people 
are  always  (h*siring  you  to  cultivate*.  I  should 
have  thought  the  last  piece  of  furniture  which 
any  Christian  church  in  the  nineteenth  e?entury 
neeeJeel  was  a  refrigerator.  A  pi>ker  and  a  pair 
of  bellows  would  be  much  more  needful  for 
them.— Dr.  A.  Maclaren. 
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jFartntir's  Dcvartnunt 

SHALL  FARMS. 

(From  the  Presbyterian  Witness,  Haiifaz,  N.  S.] 

The  cry  in  Ireland  is  for  small  farms  owned 
by  the  peasantry-.  English  and  Scotch  peas¬ 
ants  are  raising  the  same  cry.  A  peasant  pro-  i 
prietorship  of  land,  with  liberty  to  cut  it  up  into  i 
as  many  divisions  as  the  owner  sees  fit,  seems  ■ 
to  be  the  ideal  after  which  the  new  electors  are 
striving.  This  is  a  natural  reaction  against  the  j 
system  which  encouraged  the  monopoly  of  land  | 
by  a  small  class  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  go  on  until 
experience  proves  that  subdivision  to  excess  is 
quite  as  intolerable  as  the  addition  of  fiehl  to 
field,  and  estate  to  estate.  France  is  already 
deep  in  the  heart  of  this  experiment.  Germany 
is  farther  advanced  in  the  hard  and  unpromis¬ 
ing  process  of  multiplying  small  farms.  To 
such  a  degree  has  division  gone  in  France,  that 
(as  a  writer  on  the  subject  tells  us)  the  proprie- 
U)r  of  say  twenty-five  acres,  has  it  in  forty  or 
fifty  paU'hes  dispersed  over  a  whole  commune. 
The  time  wasted  in  going  from  one  patch  to 
another  is  very  great,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
cultivate  such  small  morsels  to  advantage.  The 
writer  says  that  he,  on  one  occasion,  saw  nine¬ 
teen  plows  at  wc»rk  in  the  space  of  what  would 
be  a  moderate  farm. 

In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  position  of 
small  peasant  proprieHus  is  very  much  worse 
than  that  c>f  English  farm  laborers.  Man,  wife, 
sons,  daughters,  all  work  hard  from  morning 
to  night  to  keejt  l)ody  and  soul  together.  As 
regards  food  and  housing,  the  English  laborer 
is  fifty  per  cent,  better  off  than  they.  The  prof»- 
erties  are  so  small,  and  people  so  f»oor,  that 
they  cannot  secure  manure  or  maiJiinery  for 
their  farms.  The  whole  agricultural  produce 
in  (iermany  is  less  than  one  half  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  i882  seven  million  families  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  exempted  from  taxation,  because 
their  earnings  per  family  did  not  amount  to 
£25  a  year.  No  wonder  Germans  emigrate. 

How  U)  remedy  this  ruinous  subdivision  of 
farms,  has  for  years  been  a  serious  problem 
with  German  statesmen.  And  now  they  are 
proposing  to  restore  the  old  rule  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  so  much  abused  and  denounced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  peasants  are  generally  in  debt  to  a 
hopeless  extent,  mortgages  ranging  frtmi  fifty- 
four  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  land.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  power  of 
mortgaging  be  taken  away. 

It  is  noted  that  in  France  as  well  as  Ger:nany, 
the  small  proprietor  is  afraid  of  his  neighbor, 
and  wants  to  trade  with  him  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble.  “  The  neighbour  is  considered  as  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  all  evil.”  The  produce  of  the  small 
farms  averages  about  fifteen  bushels  an  acre, 
where  in  England  the  average  is  thirty-two 
bushels,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sc^itland  forty- 
eight  bushels.  In  these  small  continental  farms 
the  spade  often  supercedes  the  plow,  as  the 
owners  cannot  afford  to  keep  either  horses  or 
oxen. 

The  English  farm  laborer  now  gets  about  a 
pound  sterling  a  week  ;  a  woman  a  pound  a 
month  ;  a  boy  ten  shillings.  This  is  much 
more  than  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  earn.  Both  in  France  and  Germany 
women  and  children  are  compelled  to  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  hardest  and  most 
crushing  work  on  the  little  farms.  They  plow, 
mow,  carry  manure  in  baskets  on  their  heads 
to  the  field  ;  they  spread  the  manure,  plant  and 
dig  potatoes,  tread  the  manure  heaps  with  bare 
legs  every  evening.  Mothers  have  to  neglect 
their  children,  and  thus  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sickness,  many  accidents,  malformations,  etc., 
resulting  from  overwork  at  all  times. 

Thtse  poor  small  farmers  have  a  terrible 
struggle  f<tr  life,  find  the  result  is,  they  luite 
with  bitb  r  enmity  and  jt-alousythe  richer  class¬ 
es.  They  arc  in  constant  fear  of  being  over¬ 
reached,  as  their  own  aim  seems  to  be  to  over¬ 
reach  others.  “Of  the  eight  millions  of  pro¬ 
prietors  in  France,  three  millions  are  on  the 
pauper  roll  exempt  from  personal  taxation.” 
France  is  passing  through  a  terrible  agricul¬ 
tural  crisis,  the  n'sults  of  which  cannot  bt‘ 
guessed  at.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
and  Scotland  will  not  repeat  the  experiment 
which  has  provt'd  so  unsuccessful  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  Ireland  there  is 
always  misery  enough  arising  from  small  hold¬ 
ings.*  ' _ 

HOHV  I  RAISE  SHEEP. 

This  was  the  topic  of  a  successful  wool  gn)W- 
er  at  the  lab*  meeting  of  the  Iowa  live-stock 
men,  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  essentially  the 
Sfimc  treatment  answers  for  East  and  West.  He 
said  : 

I  would  prefer  jaire-bred  stock,  but  as  that 
is  (“xpensive,  I  usually  get  grades  and  breed  up, 
for  it  hikes  but  a  short  time  to  breed  up  a  goorl 
flock.  I  have  always  used  pure-bred  Merino 
bucks,  being  conviuee<l  that  for  profit  wln*re 
sheep  are  kept  in  (locks  of  100  or  more,  there 
is  no  eijual  to  tin*  Merino  and  its  crosses.  I 
aim  to  have  lambs  dropf>ed  us  soon  ius  grass 
comes  in  Spring.  I  want  lambs  early,  yet  not 
ItM'fore  tln*re  is  pasture  enough  so  that  the  ewes 
will  have  plenty  of  milk.  I  keep  a  close  watch, 
and  if  a  lamb  is  dropped — unless  it  is  warm 
weather — I  see  that  it  goes  to  the  .shible  at 
onc<“,  and  as  s<m.;i  as  possible  see  that  it  sucks, 
afti'r  which  no  further  care  is  needed,  except  in 
storms.  I  wean  lambs  by  Sept.  1.  During  Sum¬ 
mer  I  know  nothing  better  than  good  blue 
grass,  and  that  kept  pretty  short,  sis  sheep  do 
not  li lie  long  gniss.  I  never  feed  grain  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  yet  wh«*n  pasture  is  short  I  think  a  little 
grain  would  pay.  I  fe«*d  lightly  at  first  in  the 
I'all,  but  by  the  time  Winter  sets  in  I  aim  to 
give  full  feed  of  about  om*  bushel  of  corn  to  100 
head  per  day  with  plenty  of  hay,  while  on  <lry 
feed  in  Winter  it  is  important  that  sluH-pslKuild 
have  plenty  of  water.  When  the  cold  Fall  rains 
commence,  they  should  be  kept  dry,  as  no 
sheep  will  thrive  when  its  coat  of  wi>ol  is  soak¬ 
ed  full  of  water. 

Good  care  and  shelter  are  just  as  imp'>rtant 
{•»  goo<l  feeding,  for  8luH*p  well  sheltered  will 
shear  from  one  to  two  j»ounds  more  }H*r  fleece 
than  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the 
wool  will  sell  for  a  higher  price  in  the  market ; 
with  fine  w(tol  sheep  the  wool  can  be  left  on  till 
quite  late  in  the  season — first,  bt*<viuse  there  is 
great  danger  of  losing  sheep  by  cold  storms,  if 
sheared  too  early  in  the  season  ;  and  second, 
the  wool  is  not  in  the  best  condition  until  the 
“  greast* "  raises,  which  will  not  be  until  the 
weather  is  quite  warm.  We  usually  sell  as  soon 
as  the  clip  is  ready.  I  think  Merino  sheep  and 
their  erosst  s  the  im  *8t.  f>rofitable,  because  they, 
l>eing  smaller,  eat  11*88  and  shear  much  more 
than  the  (*oarser  ones.  You  can  kt*ep  at  least 
five  fine  wools  on  the  same  feed  you  keep  three 
warst*  ones. 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  OROUMD. 

A  neat  and  attractive  yard  about  the  8t*hool- 
house  is  within  the  rt*a(*h  of  any  community. 
It  may  be  had  anywhere  in  the  i*ountry  without 
the  expenditure  of  money.  Only  lalK>r  and  a 
little  thought  and  planning  are  rt*quire<i,  if  the 
j>eople  have  a  mind  to  make  the  improv<*ment. 
The  sod  and  the  tret*8  can  l>e  had  for  the  dig¬ 
ging  and  the  hauling.  If  parents  understood 
what  an  elevating  and  refining  influence  comes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautu*8  of  nature, 
and  how  this  influence  Jissists  in  molding  char- 
ai'ter  and  itnproving  home  life,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  l>«»  juore  anxious  to  beautify  the  places 
where  their  children  spt'nd  so  many  of  their 
hours.  In  the  Dtx*»*mb«  r  number  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  H-orticulturist.  there  is  a  well  considered 
article  on  planting  a  school  ground,  with  a  dia¬ 
gram  showing  a  simple  and  tiisteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ornamental  tn“«*8  an<l  shrubbery,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purfM  .se. 

Among  the  trees  are  the  i>ine,  8pru<*e,  red  dog¬ 
wood,  bir<*h,  elm,  sassafrjis.  etc.  For  shrubbery 
there  is  hazel,  juncberiy,  purple-leaved  pluni, 
golden  syringa,  eb*.  More  or  less  of  these,  or 
something  else  as  good,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
our  forests,  and  no  better  use  can  be  imide  of 
them  than  set  them  out  in  our  8<*hool-yards,  to 
be  a  beauty  and  a  blessing  fw*rh:ips  for  gt*nera- 
tions.  Parents  should  urge  their  children  t<) 
talk  of  the  subjwt  with  the  teachers,  and  see  if 


all  cannot  agree  to  organize  for  the  good  work 
early  in  the  Spring.  We  think  they  will  find 
the  teachers  more  than  ready  to  do  their  part 
in  making  the  enterprise  successful. 

To  the  above  fnun  the  Indiana  Farmer,  it  is 
well  to  add  that  the  present  time,  so  long  as 
the  weather  remains  mild  and  the  frost  out  of 
the  ground,  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant  trees. 
It  will  be  a  good  job  done,  if  in  this  time  of 
comparative  leisure,  the  tree-planting  along 
roads,  on  lawns,  about  schoolhouses,  is  all 
done.  It  is  sometimes  late  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  ground 
to  permit  such  operation.  It  is  policy  there¬ 
fore  to  seize  any  mid- Winter  opportunity  while 
it  lasts. _ 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  GROW  HEXT? 

[From  the  .\merloan  Florist.] 

This  question  is  often  put  to  all  engaged  in 
producing  cut  flowers  for  the  market.  To  an¬ 
swer  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
present  time.  Twenty  years  ago  sweet  alys- 
sum,  larkspur,  heliotrope,  and  a  few  other  flow¬ 
ers,  were  the  staples  ff>r  the  New  Y'ork  market, 
but  fashion  soon  taught  the  florist  that  some¬ 
thing  more  “  held  the  gold.”  Other  plants 
found  their  way  into  the  greenhouses,  hya- 
(‘iiiths,  tulips,  narcissus,  lilies,  <*tc.,  followed 
later  by  marguerites.  O  what  a  rage  for  the 
daisy  when  in  the  height  of  fashion  !  Then  the 
calendulas,  very  beautiful  in  their  gay  color¬ 
ings.  The  lovely  lilac,  which  next  came  in  for 
its  share,  still  has*  its  devote*es,  but  undoubtedly 
its  day  is  waning.  During  this  time  of  course 
many  others  have  been  tried,  some  few  have 
stood  the  test  for  a  short  period,  while  others 
have  only  b(?en  f>resented  to  be  rejected. 
Among  those  which  have  stood  longest  for 
holiday  decoration,  is  the  beautiful  poinsettia 
and  the  euphorbia.  These  ten  years  ago  com¬ 
manded  a  good  price,  but  now  they  barely  pay 
the  grower  for  the  water  and  labor  required. 
Very  many  of  the  hardy  shrubs  have  been  tried 
but  found  wanting,  and  so  have  dropped  out  of 
the  list.  The  beautiful  rhododendron,  for  in¬ 
stance.  was  greatly  admired,  but  here  Quet*n 
Fashion  refused  to  pay  the  producer.  The  aza¬ 
lea,  that  beautiful  chaste  flower  admired  by 
every  lady,  would  not  stand  because  of  its 
delicate  texture.  The  camellia,  that  grand  old 
Winter  flower,  stood  the  test  ft>r  quite  a  time, 
but  finally  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  :  in  this 
case  I  think  we  shall  see  it  to  the  front  again  ; 
its  many  charms  must  in  the  near  future  capti¬ 
vate  the  fastidious,  for  where  is  there  to  be 
found  a  more  beautiful  flower  than  C.  Donka- 
larri,  or  a  more  chaste  and  pure  white  than  C. 
Fimbriata,  and  all  an*  eipially  beautiful. 

Among  acacias.  Pubescens  justly  reigns  su¬ 
preme  ;  its  lovely  feathery  sprays  of  golden 
yellow  charms  every  one,  but  there  is  another 
acacia  which  should  hike  a  front  rank  at  once 
— A.  Drummondii.  This  is  very  distinct  from 
the  prt*c(*ding,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
become  a  favorite.  Cannot  some  of  our  gener¬ 
al  plant  cultivators  show  this  grand  variety  in 
perfection  V  And  can  they  not  among  the  host 
of  cool  gre(*n-house  pdants  find  something  new 
that  will  give  us  good  returns  for  (*are  bestow¬ 
ed? 

During  all  this  time  there  are  only  two  flow¬ 
ers  that  may  be  said  to  have  r»*ally  held  sway 
— the  violet  and  the  rose  ;  the  last  is  queen,  and 
always  will  be  ;  but  the  lovely  violet,  double  or 
single,  blue  or  white,  who  iloes  not  love  it  V 
The  carnation,  I  faiK*y  some  of  the  friends  say, 
why  do  you  omit  that?  Not  because  there  is 
little  to  say  in  its  favor,  for  with  me  that  most 
serviceable  of  all  market  flow'eis  is  a  prime  fii- 
vorite  ;  its  uses  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  flower  we  have,  but  to  wear  a  bunch  of 
carnations  is  no  longer  fashionable. 

Chrysanthemums  ;  now  we  come  to  present 
date*,  and  find  (,)u(*en  Fashion  arrayed  in  all 
colors  and  shapes,  for  there  really  does  not  ap- 
Itear  to  be  any  special  favorite  in  either.  All 
are  atlmired  alike,  and  ere  half  another  decade 
jtasses  it  will  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  the 
seamstrt>ss,  and  in  the  living  room  of  the  me¬ 
chanic,  as  well  as  in  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy. 
The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated  will 
})lace  it  within  the  r<*ach  of  all,  and  truly  that  is 
the  noblest  u.se  of  flowers,  to  soothe  the  weary 
and  brighten  the  hearts  of  the  lonely,  and  all 
who  help  t<<  bring  it  about,  benefit  their  fellow- 
men. 

OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  man  named  Burnett  came 
into  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  peddling  pepp(*rmint 
ami  other  ess«*nces,  writes  a  corrt*sj)oiulent  of 
the  Evening  Post.  He  owiu'd  a  farm  near 
Deerti(*ld,  Conn.,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  pep¬ 
permint  weed  grew  wild,  and  it  was  his  habit 
lc»  gather  it  as  a  side  croj),  di.stil  the  oil  from 
it,  and  having  prepared  this  carefully  and  neat¬ 
ly  for  family  usi*,  to  make  an  annual  journey 
inb)  different  parts  of  the  country  peihlling  his 
little  bottles.  While  in  Waym*  county  he  dis¬ 
covered  abundance  of  the  weed  growing  wild 
along  the  streams.  Soon  thereafter  he  pulhxl 
up  stak<*s  in  Connecticut  and  miitrated  hither. 
Settled  in  Lyons,  he  <*ontinued  to  gather  pep¬ 
permint  and  i>repare  its  oil.  The  fnint  he 
h'und  here  prove<l  to  possess  not  only  a  great¬ 
er  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  oil  wms  of  a  better 
•piality.  Soon  his  8p<*<*ialty  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  neigh boi-s,  who  came  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  a  w(*ed  that  had  hitherto  been 
a  nuisance  to  them  and  an  annoyance  to  their 
standanl  <*roiis.  They  gathered  mint  also, 
SMtiH*  distilling  it  <>n  their  own  lands,  others 
turning  their  gleanings  ov(‘r  to  Burnett  for  dis¬ 
tillation. 

But  the  future  pe{>permint  king  was  born  in 
(hieida  county  on  .Tune  lb,  iKlo,  and  his  name 
is  Hiram  G.  Hub-hkiss.  now  seventy-five  years 
old.  When  Hotchkiss  was  seven  years  old  his 
l>an*nts  removed  toOnbirio  county,  which  ad¬ 
joins  Wayne,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Pheljts. 
.\t  the  age  of  eight**en  he  sbirted  a  small  coun¬ 
try  store,  to  which  later  In*  atbidied  a  flouring 
mill,  thereby  becoming  a  general  furnisher  of 
food  niiiterial.  .\bout  18H7,  ten  or  twelve  yi'ars 
after  Jturnett  had  put  ;i  practical  appraisement 
on  the  value  of  the  now  famous  Wayne  county 
wee<l,  ]Mr.  Hotchki.ss  began  to  l>uy  peppermint 
oil  of  the  farmers  about  Lyons,  w*hf>  took  it  to 
him  as  the  most  enterprising  mt*rchant  they 
knew.  He  also  got  into  the  business  of  buying 
the  raw  material,  as  it  would  be  offert*d  to  him 
ill  conuection  with  wheat  taken  to  his  mill.  an<l 
distilling  the  oil  himself.  He  presently  saw  a 
future  for  Wayne  county  pcfipermint,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  busin<*88  in  Phelps,  removed  in 
1841  to  Lyons. 

The  mint  is  raised  chieflj’  in  the  towns  of 
Huron,  S  >dus,(»alen,  Marienj  Arcadia,  William¬ 
son,  Lyons,  and  Uose.  The  loam  soil  of  the 
fl  u  lands  of  tlu»se  towns  is  naturally  adapted  to 
it,  but  the  richn<*8s  of  the  plant  in  oil  varies  so 
greatly  tha^  producers  cannot  mix  their  crops 
for  distilling,  biking  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  oil, 
as  dairymen  mix  their  milk  in  a  common  pool 
at  the  cheese  factory,  and  take  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  cheese.  The  mint  acn*age  of  the  county 
in  1885  is  estimated  t.)  be  about  4  lOO  acres,  and 
this  area  is  said  to  be  only  about  half  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  st*asonhad  T)een  favora¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Hot-hkiss  estimat»*s  the  total  product 
of  oil  to  be  worth  in  a  fairly  good  season  82.50,- 
000,  with  available  soil  to  increa.se  it  much  be¬ 
yond  this  amount. 

Peppermint  is  looked  upon  here  iis  a  legiti¬ 
mate  iigricultural  product,  and  is  plant'*d  and 
tended  as  sysb'iuatically  as  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
potatoes.  The  method  is  as  follows  ;  In  April, 
as  early  as  the  season  will  permit,  the  gr  ound 
is  f>loughed  and  dressed  as  for  a  crop  of  corn. 
Then  tlie  field  is  marked  off  in  rows  thirty 
inch<*8  apart  by  a  plough  or  other  marker.  In 
these  furrows  mint  roots  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth  are  laid  along  continuously  and  covered 
over.  The  mint  sprouts  ami  grows  so  readily 
that  in  two  weeks,  if  the  weather  be  favorable, 
it  is  out  of  the  ground  an  inch  or  sf*  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  warrant  the  first  stirring  of  the 
soil  between  the  rows  by  a  horse-cultivator. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  plant  is  four  inches 
high,  and  it  is  time  to  hoe  it.  By  the  4th  of 
.Tuly  it  has  been  given  the  benefit  of  a  horse- 
cultivab  *r  and  two  h(  >eings.  Thereafter  it  gn  >ws 
to  a  height  of  about  twenty  inches,  and  l>y  the 
middle  of  September  it  has  gathered  into  its 
cells  all  the  essential  oil  it  is  c^ipable  of  conbiin- 
ing,  or  that  it  can  find  in  the  soil  at  its  feet  and 
in  the  sunlight  overhead.  When  ripe  it  Ls  har¬ 
vested  as  hay  used  to  be  gathered  before  mow¬ 
ing-machines  ami  horse-rak**s  were  invented. 
It  is  moweil  with  a  common  scythe,  is  allowed 
to  “cure  "  on  the  ground,  is  then  raked  with  a 


hand-rake,  and  put  up  into  cocks,  whence  it  is  j 
hauled  in  ordinary  hay-riggings  to  the  distil¬ 
leries.  There  is  no  hurry  about  the  harvest  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  frost,  for  the  latter 
does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  (juality  of  the 
oil  nor  diminish  the*  yield.  Too  great  exposure 
to  cold  is  guarded  against,  how’ever,  by  har¬ 
vesting  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  mint  is 
ready  to  cut.  No  care  is  taken  to  separate  or¬ 
dinary  weeds  or  grass  from  the  mint,  for  they 
eonbiin  no  oil,  or  not  enough  to  be  perceptible 
in  the  peppermint  oil.  Rayweed,  smartweed, 
and  others  that  contain  strong  oils,  are  culti¬ 
vated  out  while  the  mint  is  growing.  Mint 
fai’mers  have  found  that  this  crop,  like  others, 
must  be  “  rotated  ”  after  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  given  at  least  three 
years’  rest  from  mint  before  there  is  a  return 
to  it.  If  too  early  return  is  made,  there  is  apt 
to  be  trouble  from  a  grub  that  preys  on  the 
roots  and  lower  stalks  of  the  plant.  Any  cereal 
crop  is  used  to  rotate  the  mint  crop  with. 

Distillation  follows  close  upon  the  harvesting. 
The  apparatus  for  this  branch  of  the  business 
is  simide  an<l  comparatively  inexpensive.  Some 
of  the  larger  mint  farmers  have  their  own  dis¬ 
tilleries,  but  usually  the  crop  is  hauled  to  some 
central  neighborhood  where  a  distillery  is  to  be 
found.  Each  farmer’s  crop  is  distilled  separate¬ 
ly,  on  account  of  the  variableness  in  the  oil 
richness  of  the  jilant.  The  dry  mint  is  pitched 
with  a  common  hay-fork  into  a  tub,  usually  six 
feet  deep  by  five  in  diamet(*r,  constructed  strong 
enough  to  withstand  an  outwaril  pressure  of 
about  twelve  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A 
steam-tight  lid  is  fastened  on,  and  then  steam 
is  put  on  to  cook  the  herb.  The  oil  passes  off 
in  the  steam  and  is  condensed  by  a  worm  in 
the  ox’dinary  process  of  distillation.  It  is  then 
stored  in  tiemijolins  to  be  delivert*d  to  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  or  other  d»*alei‘8.  It  r(*quires  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  distil  a  tubful 
packed  down  as  clo.se  as  jiossible,  and  the  way 
they  tell  when  the  batch  is  “  <lone  ”  is  by  smell¬ 
ing  of  the  steam.  When  there  is  no  smell  of 
peppermint  in  it.  the  oil  inside  has  b(*en  all  car¬ 
ried  off. 

The  bottles  for  commerce  contain  twenty 
ounc(*8,  and  <*ighteen  bottles  are  packed  in  a 
case,  the  c*urrent  worth  of  a  case  at  first  hand 
being  81)6.  Mint  farmers  say  that  peppermint 
raising  is  consiilerably  more  profitable  than 
wheat -raising,  and  is  a  surer  crop,  the  average 
of  seasons  and  the  market  consiilered,  than  al¬ 
most  anything  elst*  they  could  produce  on  their 
available  mint  soil. 


SMILING  THEM  IN. 


To  illustrate  the  value  of  a  smile,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Christian  relates  the  following  ;  A  lady  of 
position  and  property,  anxious  about  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  i)i-ovid(*d  religious  services  for  them. 
She  was  deaf — could  scarcely  hear  at  all.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  her  preachers  managed  to 
make  her  understand  him,  and  at  the  close  of 
their  conversation  ask<*d  “  But  what  part  do 
.vou  teike  in  the  work?”  She  replied,  “O  / 
stnih"  in,  mnl  [  smile  them  out  I"  Very 

soon  the  preacher  saw  the  result  of  her  gener¬ 
ous,  loving  sympathy  in  a  multitude  of  broad- 
shouldered,  hard-listed  men,  who  entered  the 
[)lai*e  of  worship,  delighted  to  get  a  smile  from 
her  as  she  used  to  stand  in  the  doorway  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Why  do  not  the  working  i-lasses 
attend  the  house  of  (iod?  They  would,  in 
greater  numbers,  if  self-denying,  Christ-loving 
Chri.stians  would  smile  them  in,  and  smih*  them 
out. 

A  COMPARISON. 

Connectient  in  1833,  Georgia  in  1885. 

It  is  curious  with  what  fidelity  history  re¬ 
peats  itself  in  tin*  matter  of  negro  education. 
Last  Summer  a  Connecticut  lady  who  owned  a 
Summer  resort  hotel  at  (^iuitman,  Ga.,  luesent- 
ed  the  property  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  a  boarding-school  for  colored 
girls,  and  the  support  of  the  institution  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  other  Connei*ticut  ladies,  'reachers 
were  i“ngagt*d,  and  the  school  was  opened  in 
()ctob<*i  with  about  a  hundred  pupils.  The 
white  ptxtple  res  iited  the  innovation.  The 
building  was  as.saulted  with  mud-balls  and 
stones,  the  teachers  were  insulted  on  the 
8tre<*ts ;  and  finally,  a  few  nights  ago  the 
building  was  set  on  fire  and  burned.  This  is 
the  rcfiroduction  in  Georgia  in  188.5.  with  al¬ 
most  absolute  fidelity,  of  tlie  methods  adopted 
in  (kumecticut  in  1888.  when  Miss  Brudenc** 
Crandall  threw  open  her  l)oar<ling-.school  in 
Canterbury  to  colored  pupils.  The  house  was 
smeared  with  tilth  and  a.ssailed  with  rotten 
eggs,  the  water  supjdy  was  defiled,  the  shops 
were  clo.sed  against  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
finally  the  building  was  set  on  lire.  The  anal¬ 
ogy  does  not  hold  to  the  end.  how(*v(*r.  The 
Georgians  of  to-day  who  “don't  believe  in 
teaching  niggers,”  wreak  their  vt'iigeance  in 
secret,  while  their  Connecticut  prototypes  of 
half  a  century  ago  were  not  ashamed  to  work 
o|H*nly  as  well,  and  aetually,  after  vainly  trying 
to  suppr**8S  the  outrage*  by  town  meetings,  got 
the  Legislature*  tee  pass  an  ae*t  exi)rt*ssly  ele  - 
signe'el  to  bre*ak  u{)  the  se-hexd,  the*  ic-ws  eif 
which  was  re-e-e-ive-el  with  the  ringing  of  the* 
e'hurch  bells.  The  Quitman  ot  to-day,  after 
all,  is  ne>t  so  hope  lessly  wreeng  as  the*  Canter¬ 
bury  of  1888  appe*are*el ;  anel  if  (’onne*ctie*ut  feeds 
inedineel  to  elespair  e>f  (ie/orgia,  she  can  re-e-all 
her  own  history  and  i-he*e*r  up. — The*  Church 
Stanelarel. 

DEER  HUNTING  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

(iooel  judges  e-stimate  that  me>re*  than  fifty 
de'cr  have  be-e*!!  kille-el  this  season  in  Cumbi'i- 
lanil,  Atlantic  ami  Cape*  May  e*eiuntie's,  N.  .1., 
most  eef  them  within  a  raelius  of  five  mile-s  frean 
Doughty's  teive*rn.  A  large*  majeirity  of  the- 
eleer  killeel  have  be*e‘n  beicks.  Hundreds  eef 
hunters  are  almost  continually  in  the*  “  (le*e*r 
woeeds,’’  and  no  day  pii8se*s  when  the*  baying  of 
heeumls  anel  the  re'ports  e)f  heavily  leiaele**d  shot¬ 
guns  are*  ned  heard.  The*  ele*e*r  are*  slijipe-ry 
customers,  he>we‘Vi*r,  anel  it  must  take*,  em  an 
average*,  pretty  ne*ar  liLs  we*ight  in  ammunition 
to  kill  eme.  Tin*  dee*r  that  have  be*en  much 
hunte*d  bece>me  marvelleuisly  ae*ute*,  and  semn* 
of  the  ohl  bucks  have*  reputations  for  wteeeel- 
wiselom  that  t*xte*nd  te>  every  South  .Ierse*y 
Nimroel.  One  eif  the  most  famous  e>f  these  was 
the  “  Battk*trap  Buck,”  wheese  stamping greumd 
wius  in  the  viednity  of  Bennett’s  mills.  This  buck 
hael  been  shot  at  8e“ore*8  e>f  times,  and  eluring 
the  past  seve*n  ye*ar8  hael  he*en  e*haseel  by  ne'ar- 
ly  every  deig  that  visited  the  woods.  On  Mon¬ 
day  last  he  was  elogge  l  all  elay.  sheet  at  one*e*, 
iuid  le*ft  at  night  in  the*  Mamimuskin  swamje. 
On  Tue.*selay  he  was  reeuti*<l  out  abeuit  meeen,  but 
he  ran  thegaunlctof  a  elozen  hunters  un.scathe*d, 
ami  hael  ahmest  e*se*apeil  feer  the  elay,  when 
Ernest  M.  Gilhim  <ef  the  Boston  Aelvertise*r 
woundeel  him  so  ba<lly  by  a  shot  at  84  yarels 
that  “Bill  ”  HiirtZ'-g  anel  “.Tack ” Me*CIure*trail- 
eel  him  up  for  about  800  yards  and  gave  him 
his  quit*tus.  He  was  so  he*avy  that  twee  men 
fieuml  it  no  e*asy  teisk  to  elrag  him  l>y  his  h<erns. 
Se*ve*ntee*n  hunters  shareelthe  veniseen.  l’e*isis- 
te*nt  hunting  biels  fair  tee  seeon  exte  rminate*  tin* 
deer  in  Seeuth  .Jersey.  It  is  preebable  tluit  the 
le*gislature  will  pass  a  law  this  Winter  prohibit¬ 
ing  deer  shoeeting  feer  eithe*r  thiee  e*r  five* 
years. — Philadelphia  Ke'e*eerd. 


“  Charlatanism  always  hobbles  on  two  crutch¬ 
es — the  tattle  of  women  and  the  certiticates  of 
clergymen.” — Dr.  Holmes. 

To  Prevjmt  Diseasf.s.  —  Dr.  Casper  writes 
from  Berlin  that  Prof.  Koch  at  his  first  lecture 
in  the  Hygienic  Institute  had  an  audience  com¬ 
posed  of  many  students,  younger  and  oleler 
physicians,  some  pupils  of  Koch,  Dr.  Frobenius 
of  Munich,  and  several  foreign  physicians  from 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Prof.  Koch  gave  an 
historical  review  of  the  development  and  im¬ 
portance  of  hygiene,  as  being  that  science 
which  seeks  to  preserve  health.  While  phj’si- 
cians  have  been  learning  to  cure  diseases,  they 
are  now  learning  how  to  prevent  them.  The 
flist  instigation  to  this  rational  view  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  health,  was  given  by  the  cholera  ep¬ 
idemic  of  1830,  which  showed  the  helplessness 
of  the  physicians.  It  was  only  afterwards  that 
the  high  sanitary  worth  of  cleanliness  and  good 
drainagi*  began  to  be  understood.  Pettenkofer 
of  Munich  was  the  first  founder  of  exact  scien¬ 
tific  hygiene.  He  first  pointed  out  the  depend- 
en(*e  of  eholera  to  the  soil,  was  the  first  to  lu*- 
gin  experimental  researches  on  the  causes  of 
diseases,  and  in  the  Hj’gienic  Institute  of  Mu¬ 
nich  gave  the  first  instruction  in  hygiene.  Since 
then  hygienic  institutes  have  been  a  hied  to 
other  Universities,  to  the  University  of  Berlin 
among  others,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  [>res- 
ent  Minister  that  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  he 
has  done  justi(*e  to  the  claims  of  science.  Prof. 
Koch  spoke  of  the  efficiency  and  capability  of 
hygiem*  as  illustrated,  for  example,  in  vaciana- 
tion  and  cholera-prophylaxis.  The  high  value 
which  England,  for  example,  gives  to  the  ra¬ 
tional  cultivation  of  health,  is  shown  hereby, 
that  more  than  £27.000,000  are  annually  given 
to  hygi(*nic  pui'iioses.  This  sum  appears  enor¬ 
mous,  but  moi’e  than  its  equivalent  is  realized 
by  the  many  lives  being  preserved,  and  the 
many  causes  of  disease  being  I’emoveil. 

The  Pennsylvanx.x  Hosi*ital. — There  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  a  valuable  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  written  by  Franklin  himself,  hi  which 
he  gives  the  credit  for  originating  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  ;  but 
great  us  were  the  services  of  this  active  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  movement^ — he  and  his  brother  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary,  when  the  cost  of  medical 
attention  became  a  barrier,  offt*ring  to  serve 
gratuitously  for  three  years,  and  tliereby  set¬ 
ting  the  precedent  that  has  i*ver  since  been  fol¬ 
lowed — it  is  evidently  ami  fully  attested  by  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  evidence  that  Franklin  was  the 
prime  mover  throughout.  He  kept  in  the 
background  partly  from  his  modesty,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  becausi*  he  was  at  the  time  a  candidate 
for  lieiuesentative  of  Philadelphia  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Even  at  this  time  Franklin  ha<l  the 
idea  of  national  independenci*  on  his  mind,  and 
of  his  wonderful  foresightedness  and  longhvad- 
edness  nothing  can  give  better  evidence  than 
the  fact  that  the  prt*8ent  gi'eat  hospital  build¬ 
ing  is  just  as  he  iilanned  it  a  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  figo.  though  the  population  of  tin* 
city,  then  ‘2(),(l(»0,  has  grown  to  nearly  a  million. 
He  was  building  for  the  futux'e. — Medical  and 
Surgical  Keportei-. 

The  Oi’Ti-ooK. — Dr.  D.  (i.  Brinb  n.in  the  M<*d- 
ical  and  Surgical  Beporter,  says  :  In  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  never  befoie  wt*re  there  so  many 
thoroughly  educated  physicians  among  us ; 
never  was  the  standard  of  our  medical  schools 
so  high  ;  never  were  our  hospitals,  sanitary  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  bi>ard.H  of  health  so  numerous, 
so  well  siqiported,  and  so  efficient.  Perhaj's 
we  ai’e  too  much  given  to  underrate  our  prog¬ 
ress  in  these  directions.  Comiuiring  ourselves 
with  some  <if  the  much  smaller  and  much  older 
countries  of  Europe*,  still  nu>xt*,  conqtaring  our¬ 
selves  with  i>ur  own  i(h*als  of  pi*rf(*ction  in  these 
r(*spects,we  maybe*  tempte*<l  f ieHiue*ntly  to  spe-ak 
with  something  like  ceuite*nii>t  or  eles])eiir  of  our 
aelvance'inent.  It  is  ii  elee*ieleel  e'rror  of  fae  t  so 
t<»  elo.  Any  intellige'nt  physie*ian  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  seam*  publit*  position  bringing 
him  large'ly  into  contiict  with  his  ju'ofe'ssioiiiil 
brethren  tor  the*  hist  eiuarte*r  f>f  ei  ce-ntury,  e*an- 
not  fail  to  acknowledge*  the  enormeuis.  the  sur¬ 
prising  aelvfince*  thiit  Inis  b(ee*n  re'coreleel.  This 
growth  will  not  cease  rmr  eliminish.  On  the 
e*ontrary,  it  will  bee*ome  iiKue  nuirkeel  year  by 
ye  ar,  iinel  the  ye*ar  on  which  we  eire  ne>w  I'litex’- 
ing  bears  e“very  [iromise  of  adding  neit  a  little 
to  the  gene*ral  sum  eif  professieuial  improve¬ 
ment. 

.MAD.4ME  POUTER’S  (Ut'OH  BALSA.4I 

Is  always  reliable'.  Kpllevt*s  CXiugbs,  e>ild8,  and  all  affec- 
tlous  of  the  Throat  and  I.unge. 


NIGHT  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PANTHER. 

Mr.  George  Gret*nh*af.  accomiianietl  by  his 
wife,  was  returning  home  from  C  layton,  in  the* 
mountains  of  Gcnirgia,  e>n  the  night  of  .Tan.  .5. 
It  was  about  nine  o’clock,  and  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  they  both  walketl  up  one*  of  the 
hills  while  the  mules  and  wagon  ascended,  their 
little  boy  being  tlie  driver.  Suddenly  a  rustle 
was  hearel  in  the  bushes,  anel  pt*eringout  in  the 
darkness  couitl  be  seen  what  hjokeel  like  two 
balls  f)f  fire*.  It  provi*d  to  be  a  large  panther. 
.\8  if  by  instinct  Gr<*enle*af  ope*n(*d  his  knife,  anel 
as  the  beast  sprang  at  him  he  made  a  lunge, 
j  only  to  elrive  the  knife  into  his  wife’s  arm.  she 
I  having  thrown  herself  upon  him  at  the  sight  of 
the  danger.  He  dropped  the  knife  and  fell  un- 
eler  the  seconel  spring  of  the  panther.  The 
'  be*ust,  evielently  maelilened  by  the  scent  of 
blood,  was  about  to  in.sert  its  tee'th  into  Mr. 
(Tre'*nh*af,  whi*n  his  wife,  whei  hail  picke*fi  up 
the  knife*,  acting  under  the*  inspiration  of  eh's- 
peration,  made  a  e*leancut  at  the  be*ast’8  throat. 
The  panther  gave  a  pitiful  cry,  roll'  d  over  ami  , 
I  dieel.  The  cry  ri*acheil  the  (*ars  of  some  hun-  | 
'  ters  near  liy,  anel  soon  a  number  of  them  we  re  ! 
I  on  the  spot  to  find  that  a  woman  had  accom-  j 
'  {ilisheel  what  they  had  been  six  weeks  trying  to  ' 
'  do.  * 


Bi'St,  on.'iicKt  to  usi'  iind  clieapcst.  Piso's  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  Rv  drii>'t;ist8.  5(li.'. 


c 


■  AGENTS  WANTED  FORi 


ONOUERING  TRE  WILDERNESS,'' 

_  eir  **  ,Nt*w  I’icturlal  llUtory  of  the  I.IIV  and 

Tlmra  of  Pioneer  lleroen  and  lleroliien  of  Amerlea.** 

Hv  (  III..  Tkii'I.ktt.  2IH>  Superli  Eiigraviims.  (.'overs 
llie  3  Ki'iin  pioneer  prou'ress  (I)  Allerrlieiiies  to  .Missis- 
•■ippi :  (2)  Mississippi  to  lioi  ky  Mis. :  (.'!)  Ciiliforniii  and 
I'aritie  Slope.  New,  100  Portrnitii.  A  PIrture 
fanllrr.S’.  Adventures  in  Kore-l.  I’lalns,  .Moiinlsins. 
Outsells  eveevtliintr.  5  larc**  <>diliona  oold  In  7 
montlia.  712  p.nres.  1‘riie  !|i3.7.'V.  Send  fur  terms, 
deseription.  “  Extraets  from  Agents’  reports”  etc., 
N.  D.  Thomnoon  Pub.  Co..  Sb  laiula  or  N.  a.  Cltv. 


60  _ "to  Qo  _ The  American  Investment  Company. 

/o  I  .  It  0/ti  Iticorii'iftiteil  uinler  the  laws  of 

Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Stock  of  ^l.noo.tiau,  HttcceedlnK 
OUMSitv  Itltos.  A  CO.,  EnmietsliurK,  Iowa,  OKMSDV.  Clcte 
A  Co.,  MItehell.  Daktita,  OUMSHY.  G11AVK..S  A  Co.,  Huron. 
Dakota.  Hankers  ami  MoriKage  Hrokers, offer  Guaranieed 
Mortgages,  tlebenlure  amt  Schtiol  Hoiiils.  Their  Demanil 
Iiivesinietil  Certificates,  drawltig  .A  per  cent.,  are  attractive 
for  parties  with  ftitids  Idle  for  a  short  time.  20  years’  expe- 
rli'iice.  Write  for  pamphlet  litiiiie  Oftire.  Eiiiinets- 
liiiril,  Inxva.  New  York  Ofllce,  l.'iO  Nassau  street. 


J«  &  XjaA.]VCS9 


59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 


6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 


Artistic  Stained  Giass  —New  designs, 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


PILPITS,  fOJItllMOlt  T.tBLEii,  kf„  always  in  stofk. 


BANNEILS  for  Sumlav  Schools. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  OI.ASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CUUlU  II  FTRNI’TTRE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 

Mason  k  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

UigheFt  n  n 
(  rs  at  a.]  iircat 
World's  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  figh 
ttcD  years.  One 
h*.jndrt'd  styles 
$22.  to  $900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata* 
logaes  free. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


154  Tremont  St.,  8<)ston.  46  E. 

149  Wabash  Ave. 


t4thSt,  (Union  Sq.),  N.  Y. 
,  Chicago. 


nriTM 


IFARMS&MiLLS 

iFor  Sale  A  Exvluage, 


K.  B.  CHAFFIN  dk 


fir: 


FREE  Catai 


1  CARDS,  in  new  styles,  EmlKissed,  Hidden  Name, 

■•-NmF  Oold  Edge,  Transjiarent,  fcc.,  Ac.,  of  latest  de¬ 
signs  and  lowest  prices.  r.O  samides  with  name  on.  10  cts. 

TODD  CARD  CO.,  Clint  itivllle,  ttiiin. 


PAYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


I  No  preparation  and  only  a 
common  pen  neeiled.  Bstab- 
llslied  50  Years,  .Superior 
ana  popular  for  decorative  work  on  linen.  Received 

Centenolal  JKetlaal  A  Dlplomsu  Sold  everywbera. 


every  county  to  sell 
goods.  Salarv  175  per  Hotith  and  Expenses. 
Canva-sing  Outfit  and  Particulars  EKE& 
Sta.ndakd  SiLVtB-WaaB  Co.,  Boston,  Hass. 


DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 

9oy  Ism  now  placl'*? loa.as  t^r  Eastern  parU<-8, oa 
/O  FIRST  CLASS  BEAL  ESTATE  8ECCRITT  at  nlnj  per 
cenL  per  annum,  net,  to  lender.  SECURITY  aban- 
TEED.  I  advance  and  remit  prlncl|ial  and  Inter-rat 
promptly  when  due,  free  of  <»8t  to  lender.  Best  of 
BEFEBENCES.  Write  me  If  you  have  money  to  loan. 

J.  A.  HAND,  Parker,  Dakota. 


JUST  ISSUED 

BY  THE 

Preshjterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Ilalf-Ilours  ivith  the  Lessons  of'  JSS6. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  lessons  of  1W6,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  and  Preachers. 

Specially  prepared  to  aid  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
12mo.  Price,  In  cloth  binding,  paper  binding,  85c. 


If’estmiHSter  Quest iodt  Hook  for  fSSti. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  older  scholars,  containing  the 
Text  of  the  Lesson,  Helps  for  Scholars,  Questions,  Lesson 
Flan,  Golden  Text.  Horae  Studies,  and  Catechism. 

Price  16  cents,  net. 


3i//  Thou  Hast  Marh  (roods^ 

BY  HELEN  R.  EHSON. 

24IUO.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


tloUleu  Prootises. 

SEL.EC  TED  PROM  GOD'S  WORD. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  IT’LTOX. 

24rao.  Fancy  Paper  cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK.  Business  Siipt.. 

1.134  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Or  warp  .t  DRCMMO.ND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


mmz 

PIANOFORTES. 

UXEf^UALLED  IN 

Tone,  ToiicIi,WorlflnaDsliiD  and  DnraWlity. 

WILLIAM  KN.4BE  &  CO.. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


/  A  ■  BB  ■■■  Sernrity  3  to 
V/  ^1  M  Btiiuesloan. 

■  INTEREST 
^  I  V  Ik  I  aetnl-annnal 
and  pula  at  your  home.  28th  year  of 
residence,  ana  luth  of  business.  No  in- 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore, 
closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
BEST  of  Iteferenrea  all  around  you. 
Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Neicotiatoni  of  Mortjrace  I.«oBns, 
MBNTIOS  TUJS  PAPER,  - -  - 


»rtjrace  J.«oBns, 


ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION! 

**A  fmftitive  rpvttlution  in  thv  trpfitmt'nt  of  Air^ 
PitHHOife  l^iHvnHPH^nndfforthe  intr^Htsedeftinn^ 
edf  OH  ratmibie  a  dineowry  an  racrination/* 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER. 

A  Speedy,  Positive  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and 
Incipient  Consumption. 

It  isahigr  pillow,  with  reser¬ 
voirs  of  evapurating  liquid,  the 
fumes  or  v.apor  of  which  is  in¬ 
haled  all  night  long,  whilst 
i![|  sleeping  as  usual,  and  without 
I  any  discomfort.  It  is  used  only 
at  night,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
tu  the  most  delicate.  There  is 
no  stomach-dosing,  douching 
or  snuffing;  but  just  as  a  smoky  lamp  willleave  a  de¬ 
posit  (»n  a  whitened  wall  so  the  Pillow-Inhaler,  for 
say  /tours  at  a  time,  spreads  a  powerful  healing 

balm  or  salve  on  the  inflamed  inner  coating  of  the  diseased 
air-surfaces,  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  and 
hence  into  the  blood.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  inhalation,  through  a 
tube,  for  a  few  minutes  a  day, 
sometimes  cured.  Think  of 
eight  hours  constant  action,  on 
the  same  principle,  hut  inten¬ 
sified  a  hundred-fold !  'I'here 
are  no  pipes  or  tubes.  The  medicine  is  breathed  in,  not 
swalloxved,  and  goes  right  to  the  diseased  {>arts.  'I’he  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  revulis  is  beyond  all  question,  as  attested 
by  the  experience  of  thousands. 

HtiN.  K.  L.  IKbDRN.  (Tolluclor  of  tht*  Port  of  Nrw  York,  :  •  I 
take  pU-a-'urt'  in '•iHtiiiic  that  the  I’tLLow  lMtAi.BS  haa  tiecn  of  the 
(lo  atcHt  relief,  ati«i  I  la-lleve  nf  |i(*rnian<‘iit  innoHt.to  my  wife,  who 
has  lH*eii  a  great  8ufK*rt*r  from  Kronchial  and  Ualarrhal  Trouhle^, 
accouipanit'd  with  distreMHiiiK  Asthma.  1  recoiiinii  ud  ita  use  to  all 
pi*rt»ou8  atHiuted  with  such  maladlea." 

K.  L.  HKltDKN.  West  4»th  St..  New  York. 

Thom*«  j.  1..  JilrMANU*.  a  prominent  Sew  Korft  Lawyer,  ’itll 
Broadway,  shvr:  ••  K»»r  five  or  liix  yearM  I  had  Ixfii  such  a  suffer<*r 
from  Uaiarrh  that  1  h<‘nrd  a  conKtaiit  rinainfc  In  niy  oars,  and  my 
iu*-in<>iy  Ih*(  ameimi>air«*d  In  the  niorniiiKs  I  coubl  scarcely  t>r»‘at^c 
->and  nev(*r  throng  my  now.  I  Hp|ili4‘<l  to  fourditlereulphy^iciana, 
re|irt*NentiuK  the  old  and  the  new  whotdM.  but  they  nave  me  only 
tein|H»rary  relief  1  have  be**n  uaing  the  Pillow-Inhalbr  onlv  aince 
last  winter,  and  I  ran  truthfully  any  that  1  am  now  friT  from  Catarrh 
and  itsalteiidaut  illi>.” 

Mrm.  M.  I.  Chadwick.  Kicbland  C/entre. 'Buckt  Co.,  Pa.,  aaya; 
“  t  wasKoing  into  Conaumptloti.  The  Pillow- I nhalih  has  wrought 
aiieh  a  care  for  me  that  I  feel  1  cannot  do  too  much  t-o  ipread 
the  kuowled(ie  of  it  to  otbera." 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the  Pillow- 
Inhalek  has  wrought  cures  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  and  Consumption,  that  have  been  more  like 
miracles  than  the  usual  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  not 
expensive,  and  is  within  ihc  reach  of  every  one.  Send 
for  Exf>lanatory  Pamphlet  and  1  estimonials,  or  call. 
THE  PILLOW-INHALER  CO.. 

25  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

Main  Office  .  1.'>2U  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


CATARRH.  • 

BRONCHITIS. 

CONSUMPTION. 


I 

I  XJ.  S.  ]Mail  Steamsh.ips 

I  Sail  Irom  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

!  FCRNESSIA.. .  Jan.  16,  2  P.  M  |  DEVONIA  ..  .Jan.  2  P.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  qUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outwartl,  $20 ;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SSITSEXISON  BEOrnEES,  Afironts, 

7  Bowlinft  Green,  New  Vork. 

the  CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

TIT  LIISTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cetlar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  Oily,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAQO  ANH 

8T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Rerre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  T^a 
Green  Bay,  Islipeming,  Marquette,  and  the  miniTig 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  \s  the  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  .SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  BIKING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MIL.WAUKBR, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL., 

CHICAGO  AND  COCNCII.  B1.VFF8. 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
Wt'st  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  ITOETH-'WESIEEIT  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUGHITT,  R.  S.  HATR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent; 

CHICAGO. 


AND 


GOOD  NEWS 

12  LADIES! 

Greatpst  iiidiiconiPiits  tver  of« 
fert  il.  Now  '8  vour  time  to  get  up 
ordfTs  for  (»ur  celebruied  'I'eac 
finil  and  weeure  a  beautl. 

fill  GoM  Baud  or  Rose  Phina 
Tea  nr  Handsome  Ifecorated 
Gold  Band  Mosa  Rose  I>»  '-ei*  or  (*o'd  P';.n<I  Mosi 
Oecorned  Toilet  Set.  1*  .r  foil  usrtlfulars  adf.re«« 
TIlROKFAT^iM  rKK'ANI  TF.l  t'O.. 

!*•  O.  Box  2.'sa  31  and  33  Vescy  8t..  Kew  Y  ork. 


%NET 


TO  INVESTORS. 


KKAI,  K.STATK 
in  .11  INNP:sOT.\.  wnrlii  Ihree  t  iinea 
the  loan.  I  lyeRra’  buninew  in  this  city, 
I’inH-clawi  references.  Send  for  circular 
M.l  1 .  B  A  K  Iv  It  I M I -N  .>  E  A  I’UUS,  SI  .Mi  kSU'l  a. 


'I'hrough  the 

f  IW  v  I  Sound  and  Reliable 


(WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAW8ESCE.  WS. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $200,000. 

Carefully  Selected  Kir«t  Moriffsire  Fsmi  Loan*,  p^sbfe 
is  N.  Y.  UnrlvsUed  facllltlee.  Abtolate  iStiiflietioD. 
Ten  year**  expericn^'e.  No  loties.  Refer  to  Third 
Bank,  N.  Y.  City  ;  National  Bank,  Lawrenre,  Kan.;  and 
bundrada  of  invettura.  Send  for  pamphlet  form*  and  AiU 
lofonnation  Kraaeh  OBIeea  In  N.  Y.  City,  Albany  A 
Phil.  N.Y.  OBee,  Itl  B'way.  i\  C.  Illae  M  Hnn.  Afta, 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLnrroN  h.  meneelt  bell  compant, 

TROT,  IT.  T. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

ForChurches  Schools,  eic  alsdCbiiiie. 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  ulheis. 

MeShana  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bella, 

rniMRS  AND  PBALS  for  ('HUKCHR8.  Ac. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catmlojfue.  Adareai 
H.  MeSHANK  £  CO., 

Mention  this  Paper,  BhUImom*  lid* 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Awarded  OOLD  MEDAL,  LONDON.  1883.  Ueed 
by  Ma«>on  &  llainlin  Orjran  and  Piano  Co.,  PnllmaD 
P'ataee  Car  Co  .  Ac.  Mfd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER, MASS. BOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  I99^8ample  Tin  Can  by  MaU,2So. 


TELEPHONES  SOLD. 


Ilon’t  pay  exorbitant  rental  fee<>  to 
the  belt  Tcleplione  Monopoly  to  lvc 
their  relephoncs  on  lines  less  tL.in 
two  miles  m  ientfth.  A  lew  niuntbs' 
rental  buys  a  tirst-class  Telephone 
that  is  no  infrini^etnent,  and  works 
splendid  on  lines  b>r  private  use  on 
any  kind  of  wire,  and  works  good  in 
stormy  weather.  It  makes  homes 


_  , I  Just  what  every  business  man  and  far¬ 
mer  should  h.ive  to  connect  stores,  houses,  dej'ots,  fac¬ 
tories.  colleges,  etc.,  etc.  T  he  onlv  prat  ticaMe  and  relia^-'a 
Telephone  that  is  sold  outright  and  warranted  to  work. 

Chance  for  agents.  No  previous  cx|>erience  re-mired# 
Circulars  free.  WM.  Zj.  mO&TON,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


lEAFNESS. 


Di.Hrni.oo>  wa«  <li*nf  twpnty  olglit  years.  Treated  by 
most  (if  the  noted  siieelallsis  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
i'urnt  himtfl/  In  three  months, and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  nnil  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  8.  PAGE,  l'2ti  East  2C.th  street. 
New  Y'ork  City. 


A  SOLID  IQPERCEHT 


Perannum.hrat  mortal  gages  on  productive 

Real  Estate.  Ixians  H  approved  by  Tac<s 

niB  National  Bank.“  bbst  OK  KErEll*.**- 

CES  East  and  West.  Correspondence  Solicited 
Address  AIJ.EN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma.  Wash.  Ter. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  PAST  MAIL. 


ITotinthsSwim 

By  any  means,  but  immeasurably  ahead. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Automatic  Sewing  Machine 
combines  every  desirable  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

Willcos  &  Sibbs  S .  M.  Co. ,  658  Broadway,  N.  7. 


■  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 

EMieat  to  Use,  aod  Cheapest. 


CATAR.RH 


Also  good  fbr  CoM  In  the  Head. 

'-“'•“che,  Hay  r -  * 


The  SHUT  I  IpUT 
CHURCH  LlUn  I 


FKINK*8  Pateat  Beflectom  foff 
Cas  or  Oil,  give  the  most  powcrl^ 
•afteatebeapeat  Sc  Beat  light  knowa 
for  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Wimlows. 
Banks,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  tod 
elegant  designs.  Send  siz^  of  room. 
Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  Liberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 
Don't  he  derei^ed by  cheap  imitations^ 

I,  P.  Kb  yearl  St..  M.  Y* 


YOU  CAN  DYE _ 

with  DlnmoneDye#,  for  10  eta.  They  never 
fkl.  82  fast  colors.  Tliey  also  make  inks,  color  photo's. 


JklVYTIIIiVO 

ANY  COLOR 


a  pk*ffp.  Dragglsts  tell  or  we  tend  p08^Ml£ 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  GO.,  Burlington,  YL 


Burlington 
Route  . 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


It  It  th#  only  line  with  11$  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  ol  Omaha,  Pacifle  June.,  St.  Joaei:)i, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throuoh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  RISTON  . 
and  all  Eastern  points.  II  Is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISQO,  PORTLAND  Jb  OITV  OF  MEXIOO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  citiaa  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  R  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluff’s, 
Chicago  and  8t.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison. 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids. 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha. 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul. 
Kansas  City  and  Denve^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  f*aul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  Watt  and  Southwest. 

Ha  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switchaa  and  Signals  are  uasd,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  aafaty. 

For  Tickata,  Rates,  General  Information,  ate., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Tickn 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  adoratt 
T.  J.  POTTER  1(T  V.P.  d>  Gin.  Mon.,  Chicaoo. 
HENRY  8.  STONE,  Amt.  GfN.  Mon.,  CHtcaao. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  GiN.  Pam.  Aot,,  Chicaoo. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  19  Per  CenL 

BAPID  ACCrSIVLATION  I 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN6USH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

Tor  Circular  addrees  the 

_  Central  Illinois  rinandal  .Utney,  Jatkiwiuille.  lUiinis 

EQUITABLE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CAPITAI.,  S14>0.04M».  (Paid  up.) 

Apgrrgate  capital  and  .urplUAOf  ourasaociatad  corporations.  S32A,i _ 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGES 

In  Kanskf,  MliRourio  Iowa,  and  NebrBsks. 


A 

Rend  for  further  intormatlon. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  IHTERENT 

GUARANTEED. 


RE  F 


A 

Rend  for  further  informatloa. 


BOaTON,  Mas*.  23  Court  Hi. 
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PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Qail  Hamilton  (Abigail  Dodge)  is  opposed  to  wo¬ 
man  suffrage. 

The  agents  of  the  transatlantic  lines  say  that  the 
indications  all  point  to  a  large  exodus  to  Europe 
next  Spring  and  Summer. 

The  Cherokees  have  protested  against  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  lands  by  white  people,  and  denounce 
the  proposed  schttme  of  occupying  their  territory 
as  one  of  spoliation. 

In  a  total  of  37  Presidential  postmasterships  in 
Maine,  President  Cleveland  has  made  three  chang¬ 
es  ;  and  in  984  postmasterships  not  Presidential, 
the  Postmaster-General's  Assistant  has  made  near¬ 
ly  100  changes,  leaving  over  900  unchanged. 

Terence  V.  Powderly,  General  Master  Workman 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  .ex-Mayor  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  says  he  is  too  poor  to  run  for  Congress ;  and 
Martin  Foran,  now  in  Congress  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  says  he  is  too  poor  to  ser\e  again. 
li^One  of  the  terms  most  often  misused  at  the 
North,  is  Creole.  The  word  is  understood  by 
many  to  imply  some  mixture  of  negro  blood.  No 
mistake  could  be  more  offensive  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  A  Creole  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  descendant  of  French  or  Spanish  ancestors. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of 
Cornell  University  have  appointed  Dr.  J.  G.  Schur- 
man  to  the  new  Chair  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy, 
endowed  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  Henry  W.  Sage. 
Dr.  Schurman  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Among  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  report 
of  Bank  Superintendent  Paine,  is  his  statement  in 
regard  to  the  defective  condition  of  our  extradi¬ 
tion  laws.  Embezzlers  from  this  country  are  safe 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  Denmark, 
Greece,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  and  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  in  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic. 

A  Washington  correspondent  says :  “  I  took  a 
sketch  of  the  Chinese  Minister  as  he  trotted  across 
the  vestibule  in  silks,  satins,  and  furbelows.  He 
was  the  most  striking  figure  among  the  diplomats, 
and  he  is  the  tallest  Chinaman  I  have  ever  seen. 
Noradequate  idea  of  the  gorgeousness  of  his  attire 
can  be  given  in  print.  His  robe,  of  the  finest 
material,  almost  swept  the  floor,  and  he  looked 
like  a  celestial  king  as  he  went  in  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  President.” 

Of  the  desirability  of  a  cure  for  periodical  sms- 
pensions  of  work,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Times.  Unfortunately,  both 
laborers  and  capitalists  are  .so  extremely  fond  of 
having  their  own  way  about  these  things,  that 
arbitration  doesn’t  always  arbitrate.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  has  a  carefully  drawn  arbitration  law  upon  its 
statute  books,  but  in  the  most  notable  instance  in 
which  its  provisions  were  invoked,  it  utterly  failed 
of  its  object,  iM^cau.se  the  finding  of  the  arbitration 
was  repudiated. 

Eight  of  New  York’s  thirty-six  Representatives 
in  Congress  enjoyed  collide  training.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
mont  is  a  Harvard  man,  Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia,  Mr.  Merrimaii  of  Hobart,  Mr.  Vide 
of  West  Point,  Mr.  Adams  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Spriggs  of  Union,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard  of  Williams,  Mr.  Payne  of  Rochester  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  proportion  of  college  men  in  the  New 
York  delegation  is  as  large  as  in  any  other  State 
delegation.  Of  Senators,  Evarts  was  graduated  at 
Yale,  Cameron  at  Princeton,  and  Logan  at  Louis¬ 
ville  University. 

Referring  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  a 
surgical  dressing,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  cites  the  following  remarkable 
fact:  A  child  was  brought  in  with  his  leg  so  man¬ 
gled  (bones  crushed,  Ac.)  that  “three  prominent 
surgeons  d(H:ided  that  amputation  was  impera¬ 
tive.”  They  told  the  parents  that  the  child  would 
die  if  the  operation  was  not  performed.  But  the 
pan?hts  would  not  con.sent  to  it,  and,  under  pro¬ 
test,  the  surgeons  dressed  the  wound  in  bichlori- 
dized  sawdust.  “The  result  was  an  absolutely 
perfect  limb,”  says  the  Journal. 

A  large  party  of  negroes,  numbering  several 
hundred,  passed  through  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  .Jan. 

7,  en  route  to  Arkansas.  The  exodus  of  negroes 
from  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  the 
West,  is  increasing  each  week.  Fully  1000  have 
passed  through  this  city  in  the  past  fortnight,  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  making  arrangements  to 
leave  as  soon  as  possible.  The  movement  is  more 
general  than  ever  before,  and  is  producetl  chiefly 
by  high  rents,  luid  crops,'^and  the  defective  tenant 
system  in  this  section  of  the  South.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  ail  the  States  of  the 
South,  and  is  attracting  widespread  attention. 

The  New  Haven  Register  notes  the  circumstance 
Uiat  three  ex-Govemors  of  Connecticut  called  in  a 
body,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  on  Gov.  Henry  B.  Har¬ 
rison.  All  were  Now  Haven  men  when  elected. 
The  callers  were  ex-Goys.  English,  Ingersoll,  and 
Bigelow.  English  and  Ingersoll  are  Democrats 
and  Bigelow  and  Harrison  are  Republicans.  The 
Register  says  of  them,  with  pardonable  j)ri<le: 

“  When  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  character  and  judgment 
of  the  ballot-box  in  honoring  this  kind  of  men,  our 
faith  in  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  only  renewed, 
but  we  feel  a  pride  in  the  community  of  New  Haven, 
which  has  furnished  such  material  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut.” 

Mr.  Joshua  B.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  known  as  the  J.  B.  Lip¬ 
pincott  Company,  which  this  year  celebraUss  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  at  his  residence.  Mr.  Lippin¬ 
cott  was  born  in  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey, 
in  1812,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  1836  he  began  business, 
with  some  cai>itai  accumulated  from  his  earnings, 
at  Mr.  Clark's  old  stand,  the  firm  being  known  as 
J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  His  first  business  venture 
was  the  publication  of  Bibles  and  prayer  books, 
the  “Lippincott”  e<lition  of  Church  Service  be¬ 
coming  the  fashionable  book.  In  1855  the  first 
e<iition  of  “  Lippincott ’s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer 
of  the  World”  appeared,  which  publication  gaimnl 
a  reputation  wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken.  They  were  also  the  publishers  of  “Pres¬ 
cott’s  Historical  Works.  "  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
was projtHdeil  inl8()7,  undertheeditorshi|>of  Lloyd 
P.  Smiih.  Early  last  yvar  Mr.  Lippim-ott  realized 
that  his  health  was  failing,  and  he  reorganized  his 
publishing  business,  forming  a  stock  company,  of 
which  he  became  the  principal  stockholder. 

In  Gwynnett  county,  Georgia,  live  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Buchanan,  nge<l  sixty-Hve,  and  Mrs.  .\.  J.  John¬ 
ston,  aged  fifty.  Moonshiner  Edwanl  C.  Tucker 
lives  just  on  the  line  of  Walton  county,  about 
three  mih's  from  these  two  ladies.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
Is  the  mother  of  thriM*  sons,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methoilist  church.  Mrs.  John.-ton  worships  in 
the  neighboring  Baptist  congregation,  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  sons.  The.se  ladies  are  held  in  the 
highest  esU'cm  by  their  neiglil)ors.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  their  home  and  that  of  Tucker  there  is  an 
illicit  still,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  years 
every  night  and  all  day  long.  On  Sundays  the 
young  men  of  the  community  would  hang  around 
Uiis  re.st>rt.  among  them  the  sous  of  tlu>se  ladies. 
The  mothers  sent  a  written  warning  to  the  stillers, 
but  it  went  unhe«*ded.  Several  nights  ago  the  men 
were  carousing  around  the  spot,  when  Mrs.  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  Mrs.  Johnston  api>eared  in  their  midst, 
with  axes  upon  their  shoulders.  -At  once  they  set 
to  work  chopi)ing  up  the  estaldishment,  turned  all 
the  Iniuor  out  ujKm  the  ground,  and  reaching  the 
copIHT  still,  chopiRHl  away  on  it  until  it  was  good 
for  nothing.  The  j'oung  men  would  allow  no  one 
to  molest  their  mothers.  Tliese  acts  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  great  excitement.  The  better  cla-ss  of  peo¬ 
ple  aj>prove<i  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  the 
churches  sustained  their  sisters. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sophronia  More¬ 
house  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  a  bequest  of  $30,000  was 
made  to  Syracuse  University.  Of  this  sum,  $.5000 
is  for  the  special  use  of  indigent  students. 

Pension  Agent  Errett  issued  to  Alexander  Gil¬ 
christ  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  Jan.  4,  the  largest  pension 
ever  paid  to  a  private  soldier.  His  back-pay  ag¬ 
gregated  $12,151,  and  the  money  came  to  a  blind, 
decrepit  old  man,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
poorhouse  for  twelve  years. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Blaikie,  D.D.,  died  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Dec.  31,  1885.  He  was  bom  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  In  1805.  For  nearly  thirty-five  years  he  lived 
in  Boston,  where  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church,  which  he  founded.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

The  boycotting  of  Democratic  fourth-class  post¬ 
masters  is  reported  at  the  Postoffice  Department 
to  be  increasing.  Citizens  in  so  ne  places  refuse 
to  mail  letters  or  to  purchase  stamps  at  the  home 
offices,  and  thus  reduce  the  compensation  of  po.st- 
raa.sters.  The  number  of  offices  under  a  boycott 
of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  reached  300. 

Gen.  James  William  Husted,  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  electe<l  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  Asseml)ly,  said  “  Eight  years  ago,  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  similar  to  this,  I  thanked  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  for  their  confidence  and  regard. 
Brief  as  has  been  the  interval,  not  a  member  of 
that  body  sits  on  this  floor  to-day.” 

T.  V.  Powderly,  General-Master-Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  .said  ;  “  I  find  that  men  who  are 
cranky,  obstinate,  and  unreasonable,  both  on  the 
side  of  tho'employer  and  employe,  are  men  who 
very  seldom  road  the  new.spapers.  If  every  labor¬ 
er  and  every  manufacturer  woubl  read  daily  a  good 
paper,  and  keep  posted  on  the  topics  of  the  times, 

I  feel  certain  there  would  be  less  trouble.” 

An  official  of  the  Labor  Bureau  says  that  there 
is  a  smaller  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
Washington  than  in  any  city  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  higher  than  in  any 
Eastern  city.  The  average  atnount  of  money  dis¬ 
bursed  monthly  to  persons  who  are  paid  wages 
and  salaries,  is  tliirty  per  cent,  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  than  an j’ where  else. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  the  resi- 
dtmts  of  many  of  the  villages  in  the  western  part 
of  Seneca  county  were  stiirtled  by  a  rumbling  noise 
resembling  thunder,  followed  by  a  violent  shaking 
of  the  earth.  The  result  in  some  places  was  that 
dishes  were  rattled  and  broken,  houses  creaked, 
and  there  was  general  alarm  among  the  people. 
The  shock  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 

Charles  P.  Perot,  treasurer  of  the  Philatlelphia 
Fuel  Saving  Society,  says  I  have  up  to  date  ex¬ 
pended  $12,000  this  .season  for  coal  for  our  con¬ 
tributors.  The  society  has  between  800  atid  1000 
members,  all  poor  people.  In  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  they  pay  in  from  time  to  time,  as  they  can 
afford  it,  sums  varying  from  ten  cents  to  a  <lollar. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  pay  more  than  a  dollar  at  a 
time,  or  altogether  more  than  will  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  three  loads  of  coal  in  Winter. 

A  despatch  from  Brunswick,  Ga.,  states  that 
William  K.  Vamlerbilt  of  New  York  will  trade  for 
Jekye  Island,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
Georgia  coast.  It  is  nine  miles  long  and  about 
two  wide,  and  its  whole  length  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  .An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  the  millionaire  iron  king  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  owns  the  extreme  end  of  Cumberland  Is¬ 
land,  adjoining  Jekye,  and  has  spent  $250,000  in 
improving  it.  His  house  alone  cost  $150,000. 

Capt.  F.  C.  Pendleton,  commanding  the  steamer 
“Lucy  F.' Miller”  running  between  Philadelphia 
and  Nassau,  writes  to  Commander  Bartlett,  Chief 
Hydrographic  Officer,  from  Nassau  as  follows : 
“On  my  passage  to  this  port  from  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  26th,  I  took  a  very  heavy  gale  from  north- 
northwe.st  to  the  southward  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  sea  made  up  very  quick,  and  I  thought  at  one 
time  I  should  have  to  bring  her  head-to ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  read  what  you  have  said  about  using  oil,  in 
your  monthly  charts,  I  placed  a  bag  in  each  closet 
forward,  and  let  her  go  south-southeast.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  wonderful,  and  we  shipped  no  water  after 
that.” 

One  man  at  a  Grand  .Army  fair  in  Glouce.ster, 
Mass.,  on  Saturday,  drew  a  prize  of  $1000.  The 
Boston  Advertiser  says :  “  We  should  like  to  know 
on  what  ground  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
at  Gloucester  and  other  points  are  |)ermitted  to 
run  gambling  institutions  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpo.sos,  while  the  laws  of  the  State  prevent  other 
citizens  from  engaging  in  such  business.  Tlie 
Grand  .Army’s  petition  to  the  last  Legislature  to 
be  allowed  to  <lo  this  very  thing,  was  dismisseil ; 
yet  in  spite  of  this  action  of  the  House,  the  laws 
against  lotteries  are  persistently  violated  by  Grand 
Army  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  setting 
an  example  of  defiance  which  goes  far  to  nullify 
all  the  good  they  do.” 

The  Hotel  and  Saloon  Keepers’  Union  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  begun  a  r,ather  startling  boycott.  It 
is  to  prevent  the  indictment  of  saloon-keepers  by 
the  Grand  Jury.  The  plan  is  to  obtain  a  list  of 
every  Grand  Jury,  and  if  a  true  bill  is  found 
again.st  a  saloon-keeper,  every  member  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  name  and  address  of  each  juror. 
Should  a  juror  be  a  business  man,  no  saloon-keep¬ 
er  will  patronize  him.  Every  other  business  man 
who  buys  goods  of  that  juror,  will  also  be  boycott- 
t>d.  .As  there  are  over  5000  saloon-keepers  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  they  expect  to  crush  any  business  man 
on  the  Grand  Jury  who  dares  to  oppose  them.  “  If 
the  juror  is  only  an  employe,  we  will  try  by  every 
means  at  our  command  to  have  him  discharged 
from  his  position,  then  prevent  him  from  getting 
work  elsewhere,  and  refuse  to  deal  with  any  party 
who  gives  him  employment,  or  with  any  party  that 
patronizes  his  employer.  We  will  harass  him, 
hound  him,  annoy  him  at  every  opportunity,  and 
give  him  no  rest  until  he  leaves  the  city.” 

The  Buffalo  crematory,  which  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  and  tested,  has  provoked  considerable  com¬ 
ment  among  the  clergymen,  and  two  of  them  have 
already  preached  sermons  on  the  subject.  Bishop 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe  of  the  Protestant  E{>iscopal 
Church  for  Western  New  Y'ork  preached  against 
“the  resurrection  of  cremation  from  the  ages  of 
oblivion.”  Most  of  the  Buffalo  clergymen  are  ar¬ 
rayed  again.st  enunation.  The  Right  Rev.  Ste|)hen 
Vincent  Ryan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York,  said  :  “The  Catholic  Church  consiilers 
cremation  to  be  strictly  a  pagan  custom.  There  is 
nothing  Christian  about  it.  The  Christian  custom 
is  to  bury  our  dead  respectfully  and  sacredly.  Con- 
seiiuently  we  bless  our  cemeteries;  they  are  lial- 
lowed  spots  around  which  none  but  the  tenderest 
memories  should  cling.”  Catliolies  cannot  be  cre¬ 
mated  without  forfeiting  their  religious  riglits. 
Onlj'  one  body  has  thus  far  l*(‘en  eremateil  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  no  funeral  services  were  held  before  or 
after  that  event. 

Gov.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  in  his  first  mes.sage  to  the 
Legislature,  diseu-ssing  the  li(iuor  question,  said  : 
“  The  evils  of  this  business  are  of  such  character 
that  good  men  of  all  i)arties  should  stand  together 
for  their  siippre.ssion,  and  it  is  thought  the  time 
has  come  when  thej-  may  do  so.  For  if  anything 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  discussions  had,  it 
is  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  free  trade  for  this 
traffic  in  Ohio,  either  by  the  absence  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  what  is  equally  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  and  the  morals  of  the  people, 
only  such  b^islation  as  there  is  no  public  senti¬ 
ment  to  su|>port.  There  should  be  an  immcHliate 
enactment  of  efficient  measures  to  prevent  and 
su)>prc“ss  the  evils  of  intemperance,  including  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  business  wherever 
carried  on.  Such  a  tax  is  practical  and  nece.ssary ; 
is  immtsliate  in  its  benefits;  public  sentiment  will 
uphobi  and  enforce  it;  and  it  will  greatly  diminish 
the  number  olq*laces  where  this  busintjss  is  car¬ 
ried  on.” 


The  Normal  School  at  Tuskogee,  Ala.,  for  train¬ 
ing  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  to  be  teachers,  has 
received  from  Boston  friends  a  much-needed  gift 
of  $7000.  There  are  now  at  the  school  225  pupils. 

In  the  light  of  advanced  civilization  and  human¬ 
ity,  nine  hours  a  day  of  labor  involving  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  mental  effort  must  be  considered 
enough — if  not  too  much.  When  the  character  of 
the  work  creates  a  strain  upon  the  mind  and  in¬ 
spires  in  the  workmen  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  active  employment  becomes  more  abso¬ 
lute,  says  the  Daily  News.  The  “  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  ”  seems  pervasive  in  those  latter  days — in 
papers  of  an  “independent”  twist  of  mind. 

St.  Louis  may  not  be  first  in  all  good  works, 
but  she  boasts  that  she  will  soon  contain  the  high¬ 
est  commercial  building  in  the  world.  The  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Society  is  to  add  four  stories 
to  its  eight-story  building  in  that  city,  in  order  to 
furnish  commodious  quarters  to  the  Gould  South¬ 
western  railway  system. 

Next  Easter  falls  on  the  latest  date  (.April  25)  on 
which  it  possibly  can  occur  under  the  rule  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  which  decrees  that  Easter  shall 
be  observed  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  fol¬ 
lowing  the  21st  of  March.  Its  earliest  po.ssible 
date  is  March  22.  It  is  152  years  since  Easter  Day 
has  been  so  late.  It  will  not  again  fall  on  that 
day  till  1943.  Ash  Wednesday  will  fall  this  year 
on  the  10th  of  March. 

A  phjsician  says:  Of  all  popular  remedies,  that 
of  choking  a  man  with  salt  just  because  ho  has  a 
fit,  is  the  most  senseless  and  barbarous.  In  some 
cases  it  would  do  serious  injury,  and  might  cause 
death.  Hystero-ei)ileptics  are  troubled  with  a 
choking  sensation  and  spasmodic  contractions  in 
the  tliroat,  which  interfere  greatly  with  breathing 
and  swallowing.  To  crowd  .salt  into  it,  is  a  foolish 
ami  ignorant  proceeding. 

.A  writer  in  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  recommends 
.soups  made  of  lentil  flour,  mixed  with  one-eighth 
part  of  ground  malt,  for  the  use  of  invalids.  In 
warming,  the  diastase  of  the  malt  converts  the 
flour  into  soluble  and  easily  <ligested  substances. 
The  soup  may  be  flavored  with  beef  tea.  The  wri¬ 
ter  says  that  lentil  flour  contains  more  inorganic 
salts  and  twice  as  much  nitrogenous  material  as 
wheat  or  oat  flour. 

The  memorial  stone  of  Oregon  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  monument,  is  on  exhibition  in  Washington. 
A  niche  has-been  left  vacant  for  it  in  tlie  monu¬ 
ment.  The  Oregon  stone  is  the  most  beautiful  that 
has  yet  been  sent  by  any  State.  It  was  designed 
and  cut  by  Frank  Wood  of  Albany,  Oregon.  The 
stone  is  brown  granite  san<lstone  or  hydrous  sili¬ 
cate,  and  bears  on  its  face  a  landscape,  with  Ore¬ 
gon’s  coat-of-arms  stirrounded  by  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers,  the  whole  enclosed  with  a  raised  moulding  set 
in  sandstone.  Surrounding  the  State  seal  are 
thirty-two  stars  of  greenish  syenite,  and  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  are  represented  by  white  marble 
from  Southern  Oregon. 

The  Herald  saj's  it  seems  superfluous  to  say  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  law,  a  sterling  professional  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  client,  are  prime  qualities  of  an  honest 
counsel.  Yet  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases 
that  flood  our  courts,  the  law  or  evidence  is  so 
clearly  against  the  client  on  one  side,  that  the 
bringing  or  defending  of  his  suit  in  court  eah  be 
explained  only  on  the  theory  of  either  ignorance  or 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  his  attorney.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  Indefensible  practice  is  not  left  to  the 
most  ignorant  ortho  most  unscrupulous  practition¬ 
ers.  Often  do  the  foremost  members  of  the  Bar 
give  opinions  which  they  know  or  ought  to  know 
cannot  bo  sustained,  and  bring  or  defend  cau.ses 
which  they  know  or  ought  to  know  must  be  lost. 
William  L.  Snyder  says  “If  lawyers  could  be  sued 
for  bad  advice,  upon  the  view  of  the  case  reveale(l 
by  one  of  the  parties,  no  one  could  ,be  found  who 
would  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  counsellor.” 

The  annual  message  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  past  year  manual  training 
has  taken  definite  form  in  the  work  of  the  public 
schools.  There  are  now  two  cooking  .schools  and 
a  carpenter  shop  wholly  devoted  to  the  city’s 
scholars,  all  of  whom  can  obtain  instruction  day 
or  evening,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  cen¬ 
tral  high  school  of  manual  training  parallel  with 
the  famous  Latin  and  English  high  schools.  May¬ 
or  O’Brien  says  we  owe  the  workman  with  his 
hands  a  greater  debt  than  we  owe  all  the  ))rofes- 
sions  put  together,  for  ho  makes  up  over  seventy 
pi'r  cent,  of  the  community.  The  Mayor  also 
thinks  no  branch  of  education  develo)»es  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  character  of  boys  and  girls  equal  to  such 
instruction.  In  it  they  are  compelled  to  deptuid 
on  themselves  almost  wholly,  and  tliey  are  forced 
to  see  that  every  mistake  they  make  is  their  own, 
and  that  mistakes  entail  failure.  They  thus  re¬ 
ceive  lessons  inculcating  the  necessity  of  honesty 
and  carefulness  that  no  academic  training  so 
strongly  enforces. 

The  Weather. 

The  storm  of  Friday  and  Saturday  last  extended 
nearly  from  ocean  to  ocean  east  and  west.  In 
Maryland  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  railroads  were 
blockaded  by  snow  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  .A 
cattle  train  had  to  be  unloaded  to  prevent  the  cat¬ 
tle  from  being  frozen  to  death.  In  Pittsburgh  the 
snow  blockade  on  the  railroads  was  almost  un- 
preeedente<l.  No  attention  was  paid  to  schedules, 
and  all  trains  were  from  one  to  fifteen  hours  late. 
In  many  in.stances  trains  were  abandoned,  and  on 
several  of  the  smaller  roads  traffic  was  entirely 
suspended.  All  trains  had  froin  three  to  five  en¬ 
gines.  The  West  Penn  and  Castle  Shannon  roads 
virtually  suspended  operations.  The  Fort  Wayne, 
Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  A  Youghiogheny  roads  were  reasonably 
clear,  and  trains  running,  but  somewhat  behind 
time.  Tlie  Pittsburgh  A  Western  and  the  Pan 
Handle  roads  suffered  greatly,  many  trains  being 
delayed  in  <lrifts  for  hours.  From  Savannah  the 
mercury  was  reported  on  tlie  10th  at  14°,  which  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years.  The  veg¬ 
etable  interests  of  this  part  of  Georgia  must  suf¬ 
fer  heavily. 

Chicaoo,  .Jan.  10.— Since  miilnight  Saturday  the 
temperature  here  has  gradually  fallen,  until  it 
touches  12°  below  zero.  Very  little  snow  has  fall¬ 
en  during  tlie  last  twenty-four  hours,  though  re¬ 
ports  from  outside  the  city  show  tlie  lilizzard  to 
be  still  in  force. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  10.  —  On  Saturday 
night  the  thermometer  recordeil  21°  at  the  Signal 
Office,  and  j>rivate  instruments  registered  various¬ 
ly  from  1.5°  to  18°  above  zero.  Ttie  oranges  re¬ 
maining  on  tlie  trees  are  frozen,  and  tlieir  loss 
will  jirobably  be  conqilete,  but  the  trees  so  far 
are  not  much  injured  l)eyond  losing  their  leaves. 

Disi)atclies  from  points  in  the  Nortliwest  sliow 
the  mercury  ranging  from  20°  to  3-5°  below  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities.  .Along  the  eastern  shore  of  New 
England  tliere  was  much  damage  done  to  shi)»ping. 

GALVE.STON,  Jan.  10. — The  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  Saturday  morning  was  16°  above  z<>ro.  Fri¬ 
day  night  was  one  of  the  coldest  known  on  tlie  is. 
land.  Old  residents  .say  the  only  cold  spell  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  iiresent  one  in  severity  occurred  in  De¬ 
cember,  1''62,  when  four  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  three  weeks.  The  bay  presente<J  an  unus¬ 
ual  aiipearance,  and  hundreds  of  persons,  young 
and  old,  went  down  to  look — many  of  them  for  tlie 
first  time — upon  Galveston  bay  frozen  over.  The 
ice  was  nine  inches  ttiick  in  more  exposed  places. 
For  miles  up  and  down  the  bay,  as  far  as  the  Half¬ 
moon  Light,  twelve  miles  distant,  the  uneven  sur¬ 
face  of  the  solid  sheet  of  ice  was  presented  to  tlie 
gaze  of  the  curious.  To  the  colored  population, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  such  a  field  of  ice, 
it  was  an  object  of  wonder.  Tiie  vessels  in  the 
harbor  presented  a  dazzling  appearance  in  the 
sun.  all  of  them  being  covered  with  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  ice. 


CITY  AMD  VICIMITl'. 

It  is  said  the  word  “religion”  occurs  five  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  once  in  the  Old. 

A  summary  of  the  meteorological  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  city  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  published  by  the  Signal  Office,  shows  that 
there  were  only  three  cloudy  days  in  the  month. 
The  mean  temperature  was  thirty-six  degrees, 
which  is  about  three  degrees  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  many  Decembers. 

Heretofore  lawyers  have  had  their  favorites 
among  the  searchers,  and  when  they  left  a  search, 
they  left  it  for  some  particular  man.  County 
Clerk  Flack  has  made  a  new  rule,  that  each  search 
will  be  numbered  when  it  is  received  in  the  office, 
and  when  a  searcher  finishes  a  search,  he  will  be 
given  the  next  one  in  order,  and  so  on.  The  Clerk 
is  allowed  twenty  daj’s  to  finish  a  search. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  in  his  annual  Message 
says  that  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  city  have  to  go  without  schooling  for 
want  of  school  accommodation,  and  repeats  his 
demand  for  industrial  education  as  part  of  the 
common  school  system.  He  points  out  also  that 
of  the  $38,000,000  “  nearly”  which  the  city  raises 
from  the  taxpayers,  only  $13,594,722  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Board  of  .Apportionment.  .All  the  rest 
has  been  appropriated  to  various  objects  by  legis¬ 
lation  at  .Albany,  passed  by  men  tlie  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  whom  have  no  interest  or  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  this  city. 

The  Evening  Post  says  Gov.  Hill's  Message  is  of 
only  mild  interest  to  the  public.  He  takes  practi- 
call}’  the  same  ground  this  year  as  last  in  favor  of 
municipal  reform  in  New  York,  urging  tlie  wisdom 
of  giving  the  city  the  power  of  self-governiiient. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York  lias  been 
authorized  to  allow  free  entry  of  a  solid  silver 
communion  service  imported  by  Miss  Calherliie  E. 
Wolfe,  and  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  Grace 
Church,  New  Y'ork. 

P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  Engineerof  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  said  “There  is  a  man  whom  we  have  been 
called  to  aid,  and  to  whom  our  aid  was  extended, 
oiilj-  to  leave  him  wallowing  in  the  gutter.  He 
took  part  against  us.  He  is  on  the  elevated  rail¬ 
road  to-day.  He  shall  not  be  there  to-morrow. 
The  organization  puts  into  your  jiockets  from  one 
dollar  to  fifty  cents  a  day  more  than  you  would 
receive  without  it.” 

T.  McCants  Stewart  (colon>d)  has  been  admitted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  judges  to  practise  at  the  bar 
of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  pe¬ 
tition  Mr.  Stewart  announces  that  he  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  its  State  University, 
and  that  he  has  been  a  practising  lawyer  in  that 
State  for  several  years. 

Mr.  George  Monro  includes  the  Fashion  Bazar 
among  his  many  publications,  and  we  are  assured 
that  its  many  illustrations  of  the  garments  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  and  also  ir.  tasteful  needlework, 
are  very  helpful  to  households  not  well  able  to  em- 
l)loj'  an  experienced  dressmaker. 

During  the  year  1885  there  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Europe,  46,385  cabin  passengers  and  301,507 
intermediate  and  .steerage  passengers.  Tliese  fig¬ 
ures  are  taken  from  the  record  kept  by  govern¬ 
ment  officers. 

William  H.  Guion,  Jr.,  the  last  one  of  the  fand- 
ly  connecteil  witli  the  steamship  line  wliicli  bears 
their  name,  died  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  at  his  residence  in  New  York  on  Thursday 
night.  He  was  the  .son  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Guion,  and  nejihew  of  William  H.  Guion  of  New 
York  and  of  Stephen  Guion,  who  filed  In  Liver|)ool 
about  three  weeks  ago.  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  when  a  lad  entered  the  office  of  Wil¬ 
liams  A  Guion  as  an  office  boy.  Ho  advanced 
steadily,  and  on  the  retirement  of  his  uncle,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Guion,  two  years  ago,  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership,  the  firm  having  become  Guion  A  Com- 
I>any  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams.  For  the 
[last  two  years  he  had  been  the  liead  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  line  in  this  country,  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stephen 
Guion,  representing  the  firm  abroad. 

It  seems  that  more  than  46  jier  cent,  of  all  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  are  shipped  from 
New  York  ports,  and  for  consumption  and  distri¬ 
bution  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from 
foreign  countrii's  are  also  received  through  these 
))orls. 

In  his  first  mesisage  as  Mayor  of  Brooklj'ii,  Mr. 
Wliitney  says  “there  is  more  than  room  enough 
in  our  scliools  for  the  higher  classes;  there  is 
space  enough  and  to  .spare  for  the  fortunate  chil¬ 
dren  who  can  take  an  academic  degree  or  at  least 
a  course  in  the  higher  grammar  classes,  but  for 
the  child  of  the  laborer  and  tlie  mechanic,  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  fdements  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  to  learn,  so  to  speak,  the  three  Rs,  there  is 
not  room.  Many  such  children  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  a  hundred  to  a  class  room,  under  one  teach¬ 
er  ;  others,  ami  they  are  numberofl  by  thousands, 
can  receive  only  half-day  Instruction,  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  seats,  and  thousands  more  cannot 
gain  admission  at  all.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  a  miscarriage  of  the  common  school  systfim. 
Tlie  object  aimed  at  by  that  system  is  either  wholly 
neglected  or  only  partially  attended  to,  while  that 
which  could  well  afford  to  wait  has  been  treated  as 
of  prime  importance.  It  is  the  duty  of  Brooklyn 
to  furnish  every  cliild  with  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  until  this  is  done  the  liuilding  of  high 
schools  or  grammar  schools  at  the  public  cost  is 
a  wrong  to  the  city,  an  outrage  on  the  children 
who  are  shut  out  from  all  instruction,  and  a  gross 
misapplication  of  the  public  funds.  It  is  your 
duly,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  mine,  to  make  it  known 
tliat  Brooklyn  has  not  another  dollar  to  devote  to 
the  erection  of  any  new  schoolhouses,  save  for 
lirimarj'  .scliools,  till  the  re))roach  is  made  an  end 
of  that  here  in  the  third  city  of  the  Union  thou¬ 
sands  of  cliildren  are  doomed  to  illiteracy  by  the 
policy  of  the  municiiial  government.”  The  worst 
of  tills  state  of  affairs  is  that  it  will  take  years  to 
provide  Brooklyn  with  the  proiier  school  facilities 
tor  primary  education,  and  thousands  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  poor  jiarents  iiiu.-jj  suffer  In  the  meantime. 

Po.ssession  of  properly  for  over  twenty  years 
without  payment  of  interest,  under  the  statutes 
wi[ie8  out  a  mortgage  as  a  lien  on  the  property. 

Newtown,  by  the  census  of  1880,  liad  ten  tliou- 
sand  iiiliabitants.  But  the  dead  in  Newtown  are 
much  more  niinierous  than  the  living.  One-fif¬ 
teenth  of  the  area  of  the  i>lace  is  given  iij)  to  cem¬ 
eteries,  in  which  tlie  number  of  interments  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  tliirty  thousand  a  year,  the  greater  part 
of  tliem  from  New  York  city.  The  Newtown  farm¬ 
ers,  who  raise  a  jirodigious  quantity  of  garden 
truck  and  bring  iiiiK'h  of  it  to  New  York  to  mar¬ 
ket,  arc  a  thrifty  lot,  and  long  have  been  meditat¬ 
ing  liow  to  make  tlie  funerals  |)ay  the  town’s  ex¬ 
penses.  Their  meditations  took  sliape  a  few  days 
ago  in  an  ordinance  requiring  a  jierniit  and  charg¬ 
ing  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  every  burial.  It  went 
into  effei-t  on  Sunday,  with  eight  deimty  sheriffs  of 
Queens  county  and  five  constables  to  enforce  it, 
says  Tlie  Herald. 

.A  dispatcli  from  Ron.lout,  N.  Y.,  says :  At  about 
one  o  clock  on  tlie  morning  of  Jan.  7th,  there  ap- 
jieariMl  in  the  northern  heavens  a  display  of  aurora 
borealis  which  in  brilliancy  and  splendor  has  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  been  equalled  in  this  latitude.  .At  a 
quarter  to  one,  low  down  in  the  northern  horizon 
there  seemed  to  be  a  crescent  of  silvery  light,  with 
scintillations  of  varied  colore  extending  along  the 
upper  edge.  Tliis  continued  for  a  few  moments, 
when  waves  of  delicate  hues  began  to  i.ssue  from 
the  crescent,  whicli  still  retained  its  brilliancy. 
Tiiese  waves  were  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form, 
and  of  many  colors.  Fink  and  blue  tints  seemed 
to  preilominate,  following  each  other  with  great 
rajiidity  and  illuminating  the  heavens  with  their 
flashes.  They  seemed  to  form  an  ethereal  fan,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  horizon  to  ttie  zenith.  The  dis¬ 
play  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  precursor  of  severe  cold  weather. 


Many  business  men  who  proflteil  by  the  “  Mis¬ 
sion  ”  meetings  in  Trinity  Church  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  further  opportunity  to  continue  a  daily 
service  of  somewhat  the  same  character,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  series  In  the  old  John-street  Method¬ 
ist  Church  from  12 : 15  to  1  o’clock.  Those  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  George  F,  Pente¬ 
cost,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  C.  Stebblns.  The 
past  week  the  house  has  been  full  at  each  service. 
Among  the  men  interested  are  such  well  known 
representatives  of  various  business  interests  in 
AVall  street  and  elsewhere  as  Oliver  Hoyt,  D.  H. 
Bates,  Ira  Perego,  John  D.  Slayback,  J.  B.  A  J.  M. 
Cornell,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Lemuel  Skidmore,  and  J. 
Henry  Harper. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  in  an  address 
at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  stated  the 
points  of  the  proposed  high  license  bill  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  viz  :  a  license  tax  of  $1000  for 
each  saloon  selling  liquor,  and  $100  for  each  sa¬ 
loon  selling  only  beer.  It  conlirms  the  present 
prohibition  of  sales  on  Sunday ;  forbids  sales  be¬ 
tween  midnight  and  6  .A.  M. ;  forbids  all  sale  on 
election  day ;  forbids  the  granting  of  a  license  to 
a  convicted  felon ;  provides  for  surer  and  speedier 
trial  of  offenders,  and  .severer  punishment,  than 
are  possible  now,  and  preserves  the  present  local 
option  law,  leaving  to  every  city,  village,  or  coun¬ 
ty  tlie  power  to  refuse  all  licenses  if  its  voters 
choose. 

FRU.VI  .ABROAD. 

It  is  setth'd  that  Parliament  will  be  opened  by 
the  Queen  in  person  on  Tuesday  ne.xt.  Tlie  Queen 
at  two  critical  iierlods  in  Beaconsiield’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  gave  liini  the  moral  sui>port  of  her  pres¬ 
ence;  Init  during  Gladstone’s  live  .sessions  lierfaee 
was  never  seen  by  tlie  faithful  Commons. 

Tlie  late  Dean  Howson,  only  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  lie  died,  passed  tlie  final  proofs  of  another 
work,  entitled  “Thoughts  for  Saints’  Days:  Short 
Readings  Arranged  for  Festivals  of  the  Church’s 
A'ear.” 

Tlie  origin  of  the  phrase  “bloody  shirt”  has 
been  traced  to  this  iiuotation  from  Gibbon  :  “The 
sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of  Othnian 
was  tlie  engine  and  presence  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  ‘bloody  shirt’  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in 
the  mosiiue  of  Damascus.” 

The  London  City  Press  says  in  the  metropolis 
tlu're  are  101  hospitals,  in  which  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  millions  of  people  are  relieved,  and  which  di&- 
jiense  out-door  relief  to  four  millions  annually. 
Twenty-five  of  every  1000  of  the  population  are 
pauiiers,  and  are  relieved  at  a  cost  of  over  two  and 
a  half  millions  sterling.  Greater  London  contains 
an  area  of  448,334  acres.  The  poimlation  for  1885 
is  given  as  5,199,166.  There  are  407  newspapers 
pulilislied  in  London. 

The  Bisho))  of  Ossory,  Ireland,  has  lately  issued 
a  pastoral  in  wliich  he  excommunicates  all  Roman 
Catholics  in  his  diocese  who  contract  marriage 
with  Protestants,  and  even  those  wlio  are  witness¬ 
es  of  such  marriages. 

John  Ruskin  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on 
the  Irish  question  the  following  characteristic  let¬ 
ter:  “Would  it  not  bo  well  to  take  some  account 
of  tlie  following  ineradicable  virtues  of  the  Irisli 
race  in  our  schemes  for  their  management:  First, 
they  are  an  artistic  pooiilo,  and  can  design  beauti¬ 
ful  things  and  execute  them  with  indefatigable 
industry.  Secondly,  they  are  a  witty  people,  and 
can  by  no  means  bo  governed  by  the  witless. 
Thirdly,  they  are  an  affectionate  people,  and  can 
by  no  means  bo  govenied  on  scientific  principles 
by  heartless  persons.  Permit  me  to  observe  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Scott  is  the  authority  for  the  Scotch 
character ;  Maria  Edgeworth  is  authority  for  the 
Irish,  and  that  her  throe  stories  of  ‘  Ormond,’ 

‘  Ennui,' and  ‘  The  Absentee,’  contain  more  essen¬ 
tial  truths  about  Ireland  than  can  bo  learned  from 
any  other  sources  wliatsoever.” 

In  the  Island  of  Achill,  off  the  Mayo  Coast, 
West  of  Ireland,  there  are  6000  people,  and  bj'  all 
accounts  they  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  ex¬ 
cept  small  potatoes  jirest'rved  from  last  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  intended  as  seed  for  the  coining  Spring. 
The  jiotato  pits  are  empty,  and  there  is  a  cry  of 
di.stress  from  .Achill  which  iiromises  to  bo  far 
w’orse  than  that  of  the  Winter  of  '79  and  '80. 

A  special  to  the  Evening  Post  of  Jan.  8  says 
John  Morley,  editor  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  and 
member  of  the  new  Parliament  for  Newcastle,  be¬ 
gan  his  spewdi  by  declaring  that  it  was  moonshine 
to  .say  that  330  Liberal  members  have  no  mandate 
to  deal  with  the  Irish  question.  “Any  approach 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  Ireland  miust  be 
through  .some  dealing  with  the  land  question. 
The  late  Government,  to  their  great  honor,  pas.sed 
an  act  to  prevent  landlords  from  confiscating  the 
property  of  their  tenants.  That  was  a  noble  ex¬ 
ploit.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  sat¬ 
isfactorily  with  Ireland  until  we  have  passed  some 
legislation  to  prerent  tenants  from  confiscating  the 
property  of  their  landlords.  ...  I  want  two  things 
— order  in  Ireland  and  power  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  I  have  not  come  to  develop  a  scheme  of 
government  for  Ireland.  That  is  for  our  leader. 
I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  this  realm  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  take  this  task  in  hand  except  the  states¬ 
man  who  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
whose  great  abilities  and  human  sympathy  will  bo 
found  the  only  means  capable  of  solving  the  great 
Irish  question.” 

A  despatch  from  Glasgow  says  th.at  the  great 
and  long-continued  depression  in  trade,  together 
with  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  days,  is  caus¬ 
ing  much  suffering  among  the  poorer  cla.sses.  The 
charitable  societies,  notwithstanding  e.xtraordinary 
efforts,  are  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  tlie  great 
number  of  persons  wlio  daily  a[iply  for  relief.  The 
workhouses  are  overcrowded. 

Snow  fell  heavily  in  Rome  for  an  hour  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  10th, an  unusual  occurrence;  on  the  same 
day  a  storm  of  fourteen  hours  visited  Vienna;  the 
fall  of  snow  was  the  heaviest  In  five  years. 

Leo.  XIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas 
festivities,  instructed  the  Apostolic  Almoner  to 
provide  160  poor  and  deserving  families  in  Rome 
with  a  new  bed  each,  furnished  with  all  that  was 
nec(\s.sary.  Further,  the  Pope  has  ordered  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  15,000  francs  in  moiic^. 

In  honor  of  ttie  Emperor’s  jubilee,  Herr  Men- 
delsshon.  Councillor  of  Commerce,  has  presented 
to  the  University  of  Berlin  1.50,000  marks  ($37,000), 
for  tlie  ))urpose  of  founding  a  jihilo.sophy  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Accounts  of  the  jubilee  in  honor  of  Baron  Jo- 
mini’s  fifty  years  of  eminent  services  in  tlie  Rus¬ 
sian  Foridgn  Office,  are  published  in  Russian  riews- 
jiapers.  Tlie  Baron  Alexander  Jomiiii,  first  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  son  of 
the  celebrati'd  strategist,  and  the  distinguished  co¬ 
adjutor  of  the  late  Prince  Gortchakoff,  was  feted 
on  the  occasion  by  the  whole  of  Ht.  Petersburg, 
and  received  an  imiierial  rescript  from  the  Emper¬ 
or,  with  expressions  of  Ills  Majesty’s  sincere  grat¬ 
itude,  and  a  liandsome  gold  snuff-box  bearing  the 
Czar's  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

German  and  Russian  papers  inform  us  that  the 
experiences  of  the  past  two  seasons  have  made  M. 
Sibiriakoff  abandon  definitely  the  hopes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sea  route  to  the  great  Siberian  rivers, 
wliich  has  sprung  out  of  Nordeiiskjold’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  A  road  is  now  about  to  bo  ma<le  from  the 
Petchora  over  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  River 
Obi.  A  canal  Is  actually  being  consfructed,  which 
shall  connect  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  and  exten¬ 
sive  works  are  being  carried  out  along  the  Angara 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  navigable  between 
Lake  Baikal  and  the  Yenisei.  Whe.n  these  plans 
shall  have  been  completed,  all  kinds  of  wares  can 
bo  transported  by  water  all  over  Siberia,  for  the 
Lena  is  already  connected  with  Lake  Baikal. 
The  entire  distance  which  will  have  to  be  traversed 
by  land  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Obi,  will 
not  exceed  112  miles. 


About  22,000  dogs  were  sheltered  last  year  in  the 
London  Home  for  Lost  Dogs. 

There  is  now  a  railway  in  Asia  Minor  which 
traverses  some  of  the  country  in  which  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  performed  his  missionary  labors.  It  runs 
near  the  sites  of  several  of  the  "  seven  churches  ” 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Trains 
leave  Smyrna  three  times  a  day,  with  special  ac- 
commodations  for  tourists  who  want  to  journey 
among  the  historic  ruins. 

Col.  Warren  has  been  excavating  at  Nicosia,  in 
Cypress,  and  has  come  upon  what  appear  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  glass  manufactory.  Hitherto  It  has 
always  been  denied  that  glass  has  ever  been  made 
in  the  island,  but  many  of  the  olden  vessels  are 
very  curiously  shaped,  and  none  like  them  have 
been  seen  elsewhere. 

The  work  of  the  English  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
aries  in  Formosa  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
Franco-Chinese  war.  They  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  island,  and  on  returning  they  have  found  great 
demoralization.  One  of  the  missionaries  was  re¬ 
cently  dragged  out  by  the  natives  from  a  meeting 
and  smeared  with  mud. 

Much  Interest  has  of  late  been  awakened  In  re¬ 
gard  to  medical  missions  and  missionaries.  The 
idea  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  missionary  preach¬ 
ers  who  give  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  competent 
physicians — women  as  well  as  men — should  bo 
sent.  These  (ihysicians  relievo  the  bodily  ailmente 
of  the  heathen,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
preachers.  A  much  more  favorable  reception  Is 
thus  secured  for  the  preaching  than  if  the  preachers 
went  without  worldly  benefit.  A  preacher  who 
has  nothing  more  attractive  to  offer  strangers  than 
a  discourse  or  a  tract,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
But  if  ho  is  among  a  crowd  of  i>eople  who  are 
stricken  with  ophthalmia  or  measles,  and  is  able 
to  cure  them,  he  finds  them  ready  to  listen  to  all 
he  has  to  say.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  preach¬ 
er  and  physician  are  combined*  in  one  and  the 
same  missionary;  but  this  is  rare.  In  China, 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey  the  w'omen  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  only  by  female  physician  missionaries.  So  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 


The  Central  American  Republlca. 

The  union  between  the  five  Central  American 
Republics,  which  has  long  been  the  aim  of  the 
popular  parties  in  each,  has  been  partly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Republics  of  Honduras,  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala  have  recently  completed  a  peace¬ 
ful  alliance.  By  this  agreement  the  three  Repub¬ 
lics  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of  attack  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  to  recognize  each  other’s  public 
acts,  to  extradite  persons  accused  of  crimes,  to 
try  each  its  own  citizens  for  infractions  of  law  in 
the  country  of  an  ally,  to  permit  free  trade  with 
each  other,  maintain  a  mutual  mail  service,  and  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers.  To  accomplish  these 
ends,  a  federal  council  of  three  persons  and  a 
commission  of  six  to  equalize  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  are  created.  The  present  treaty  is  to  be  per¬ 
petual  so  far  ns  it  refers  to  peace,  amity,  and  union. 
In  other  points  it  is  to  last  ten  years.  The  two 
remaining  States,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  It 
is  probable,  will  soon  enter  the  union,  says  the 
Star. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Valuable  Medicine. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pakmelee,  Toledo,  O.,  says :  “I  have 
prescribeii  the  ‘  acid  ’  in  a  large  variety  of  diseases, 
and  have  been  amply  .satisfied  that  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  medicinal  agents.” 

Menshan’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutrilioua  proper- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietom 
New  York. 


New  York,  Monday,  January  11, 1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $4,060,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $28,350,400.  The  loans  show  a  decrease  this  week 


of  $36,100;  the  specie  is  up  $3,361,000 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  Increased  $2,309,500 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $6,438,300,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $125,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con- 
vonieiice  of  comparison ; 

Albany  and  Sunquebanna . 

Alton  and  Torre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret.. 

Atlantic  A  Pacifle  . 

American  District  Telegraph. 


Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Tel.... 

Cameron  Coal . 

Canton . .  . 


Canada  Pacific . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  . 


Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pref 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific. .  .  . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 


Highest.  Lowest. 

1886. 

140 

140 

_ 

43) 

.38) 

_ 

89 

86 

9} 

9) 

52 

30 

:io 

103) 

103 

88 

81 

3) 

3 

15] 

90) 

57 

63 

— 

43) 

41| 

36 

66 

69? 

44 

14} 

13 

_ 

22) 

21 

44} 

42] 

33} 

13 

12 

6) 

21) 

20) 

11 

15 

14) 

6 

142 

142 

— 

110) 

108) 

89} 

1.37} 

136) 

124) 

140 

137) 

119) 

96) 

94 

75) 

124) 

122 

105 

130} 

128) 

107) 

16} 

14 

8) 

'35) 

34 

34 

32) 

— 

79 

79 

147 

147 

— 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis ....  59 

Colorado  Coal  .  95) 

Consolidated  Oas  Company .  103 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  94) 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  I?4 

Denver  A  Klo  Grande  .  20) 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  paid  . .  .  26 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  A  Georgia .  6) 

E.  Tepn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  11} 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  70 

Green  Bay  A  Winona .  9) 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  23 

Uomestake .  23 

Houston  A  Texas .  36 

Illinois  Central .  1401 

Iiid.,  Bloom.  A  Western .  2S| 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  18) 

Lake  Shore .  89) 

Ijong  Island —  84) 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  45{ 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  37) 

Manhattan  con .  121 

Manhattan  Beach  .  201 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  38) 

Michigan  Central . .  76* 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret. ..  53 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  22; 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pret .  51 

Missouri  Pacific .  114 

Missouri.  Kansas  A  Texas .  32) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  17 

Morris  A  Essex.  .  134 

Niishvllle,  Chat.  A  St.  Ltmis... 


•■56) 

24 

98) 

92) 

121] 

S' 

.'I 

88 

9) 

21 

23 

35 

139 

26 

16 

87) 

82 

43) 

37) 

120 

18] 

35 

75 

53 

211 

49} 

111 

31) 

16) 

134 


33 

n 

73) 

901 

_8} 

a 

38* 

3 


25 

121) 

iii 

811 

67) 

Ml 

12 

66) 

12) 

30 

54 

*3 

27 

93) 

16) 

71 

120 


New  York  Central.. . .  . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pret 
New  York.  Lack.  A  Western . 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret.. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret. . . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Nortolk  A  Western  pret  . 


Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  25] 

Ontario  A  Western .  21) 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  ....  108) 

Oregon  Short  Line .  25* 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  34} 

Pacific  Mall .  «7 

Peoi la,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  22* 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  221 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  135) 

Quicksilver  .  6 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  37 

Rochester  A  PI  itsburg .  4 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. . .  30 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  23; 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  48 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret..  104 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  42 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  pret .  104* 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  41} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  104} 

St.  Paul,  .Minneapolis  A  Manitoba..  115 

South  Carolina .  16} 

Texas  Pacific .  13 

Union  Pacific .  55 

Wabash,  St.  Ixmls  A  Pacific .  12 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.. ..  22 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  75J 


50 

46 

33 

11} 

11* 

— 

44) 

42} 

39 

107 

105 

87} 

39] 

37) 

13 

10 

9 

4) 

22S 

20* 

8) 

101} 

101) 

86 

27} 

25) 

14} 

58 

53 

30 

8) 

7} 

— 

22 

20) 

— 

11 

11 

— 

30) 

29) 

22 

29 

28 

16} 

59) 

39} 

1| 

1* 

11 

19 

18 

9 

23} 

19) 
106) 

25 

33) 

64) 

21* 

20) 
134 

7) 

35 

3*0| 

221 

9e| 

39) 

102} 

39 

103 

110} 

15| 

10} 

53) 

11 

20} 

Til 


17} 

12) 

78 

16) 

14 

55} 

13* 

17) 

110 

20 

3 

20 

39} 

87) 


26) 

86 

85 

13) 

13 

67| 
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